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; FOREWORD -V i 

s , 

* . - ; > ... ■ t: . . 

We have called this, project Metropolitan Educational Alternatives. 
The acronym MEDALS seems appropriate as anyone adventurous 
enough to approach isolation from a metropolitan perspective may 
merit an award. Thtf search for successful metropolitan strategies 
-to reduce this isofation may seem to some quixotic; even to the 
members of our team, all of whom have been deeply involved in 
metropolitan problem-Solving for years, the, dimension, the 
complexities, and the problems of the humarfsettlement that is the 
metropolis seem at times incomprehensible .or ^eyond redemption*. 

J *' « 

Yet we^are conyinced from our investigations as well as our 
instincts that people, individually and in groups, will continue to 
' labor towards and maRe significant progress in loweringlhe < 
barriers whichjsolate people., Their efforts may.be enhanced, or 
retarded by looming crisejLojJo.od.iueLa^^^ 
increasing competition for scarce resources is causing* a 
♦'duplication of'New York City's problems* in other cities and. 
metropolitan ai;eas. Traumatic readjustments.will have to be made 5 , 
.with old, inappropriate-solutions giving' way to 'models based on 
cooperation and creativity.' The Chinese definition of crisis — that 
of "dangerous opportunity" — may never h'aye been as applicable 
as it is at this point in pur history. 

None of the strategies in this report are a Substitute for 
desegregation. The report itself is. in no way intended to be used 
as another tool for equivocating, delaying or rationalizing 
resistance to school desegregation. It rs meant, instead^to be a 
"guide for those whd seek knowledge about the metropolitan area 
and a sense of the interrelatedness bTifs. various systems and 
forces so that they may more effectively work to reduce isolation. 
The participants' essays are concise descriptions 'supported by 
references, which provide overviews of some of the most \ , J 
v perplexing aspects of metropolitanism. We have also developed 
- simple models for^ viewing the metropolitan area, as a whofe, one 
system, and a manual for. those seeking action .-strategies for 
reducing isolation within it. ■ - 

Y • ' ' 

The MEDALS/ team (see project Participants, pp. 151) visited a 
number of metropolitan arenas, did a considerable literature search 
and made a 'detailed study qf five, metropolitan areas: Boston, 
Massachusetts; Louisville/Jefferson CouAtVr-KentMcky; — - — r - 



Wiimingtbn/New Castle^Gojjnty? Delaware; .Miami/Dade.Cpunty,; 
Florida; and "Atlanta, Georgia. A number of meetings were held, . 
involving various team member's, culminating jn a twe-'day meeting 
of the full team last fall. While there has been consensus on many 
matters, there has been considerable disagreement on others. The 
result is not an integrated "solution" to isolation, but various - 
studied views. The editors, if! defining-isolation and developing the 
models aDcfsf guide, haye drawn heavily from the writings and 
discussions of the team members. But the contents of chapters 1,11 
and III must be considered the work of the editors for which they 
take full responsibility. 

We are indebted to the College of Education, Georgia State < 
University, for its support and cooperation throughout this project, 
"and especially/to Dean Roy M. Hall. We are also appreciative of ' 
the help and advice given by the School of Urban Life of the 
University, in particular that of Dean William- W, Nash. April 
Merriam, Patricia Carroll, and Cynthia Jones spent long hours ^ 
patiently prepa/ing and typing this manuscript, for which yve- are' 
grateful. ' . . 

While the project was made possible by a gr.anUo the Education 
- Commission of the States from thefo.rd Foundation, none of the ( 
views expressed herein are necessarily endorsed by the 
foundation nor by the commission/ In addition we are grateful for 
the ideas and encouragement of the Ford Foundation's program, 
qfficer Ralph' G. Bohrson. ' , « 

• • - * 

■ - * * 
Finally, our thanks go to those people in cities all over the country 
who are'currently working to reduce isolation, whose patience and 
perseverance, will serve as the building blocks of a new and 
stronger metropolitan community, and especially to those who , 
gave so generously^of their time and energies in hopes that we 
might then help others to understand. 

. , , Forbes Bottomly $ 

♦ I Allison Kitfield 
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I: Isolation and Reduction of Isolation 



Befpre developing ways to reduce isola- 
tion v?e must deal -with the meaning of 
isolation, particularly. witK the social iso- 
lation which occurs. as a result of or in 
association with the dynamics of met- 
ropolitan living. Our focus is upon social , 
isolation which affects groups or individu- 
als in such a manner as to limit pr deny 
their access to and to bar their freedom to 
choose among the options which society 
Ters to a majority of its citizens. We are 
particularly concerned with the* interac- 
tio\i among forces which tend to increase 
«tha Reparation of blafik ^and brown city 
people from white suburban people, ajid 
its resulting effect upon the schools. A 
common view of isolation is that of minor- , % 
ity groups being isolated by discrimina- 
tory, majority action, but in this study we 
perceive the effects- of isolation as cutting . 
two ways that is, isolation restricts 
members of the majority from full de- 
velopment and exercise of their ^oten- * 
tialities as well. 

Isolation may be defined in simple 
terms, yet as a phenomenon it is complex 
and dynamic. According to Webster's 
Third New'Internationat Dictionary, isola- 
tion is the action of setting apart from w 
others, the segregation of a group ^of or- 
ganisms from related forms Jn such a 
manner as to prevent crossing. Aubdrt 
(1965) has tended it ". . . no* more than 
the obverse, side of the basic sociological' 
phenomenon — human interaction" (p.' 
13). Isolation is often usejl interchange- 
ably with segregation, aefined by Webs- 
ter's as the separation of ,f a race, class or 
ethnic group by enforced or voluntary re- 
sidence in a restricted area, by barriers to 
m dociaHntercourse, by separate educational 
facilities, or* by*' other, discriminatory 
means." We have viewed these terms con- 
textual ly. One may live in segregated 
housing by choice, and if he has open 
access to job options, the availability of 
transportation and the freedom to pursue 
cultural opportunities, the term isolation* 
^may be an inaccurate portrayal. • 



While recognizing that in a modern 
metropolitan setting there are many /bar- 
riers to interaction which deserve exami- 
nation, we focus primarily on those which 
isolate ethnic groups, especially along ra- 
cial lines. An ethnic group, according to 
Gordon (1964), is ". . . any group which is 
defined or Set off T>y race, religion, 6r na- 
tional origin or some combination of these 
categories" (p. 2fy" Ethnicity " he says, 
"refers to a sense of belonging to an ethnic^ 
group, a sense of peoplehood. Peoplehood* 
is an. identification with the past, present, 
and future' of a group: These are the* 
'people' of my ancestors, therefore they 
are my people, and they will be the peof>le 
of my children and their children" (p. 29). 

Ethnic barriers to interaction have' been 
erected by human societies since an- 
tiquity; when an individual's role, iden-. 
tity, security and even survival resided in 
a family, a clan and a primary group. A 
group's identity and security in turn 
rested on a common language and vjalue 
systfem, a set of religious beliefs, rituals 
», and a piece of geography. The compulsion 
to place signs and markers, to erect fences 
and walls,, to establish jurisdictional bar- 
riers either ifeal or implied fti order to 
delimit a group's identity cpr "turf ..has 
been described as innate, and protection of 
territory against encroachment by com-* 
petihg groups jhas been liistorically ac- 
companied by conflict and bloodshed (Ar- 
drey, 1966). * 

In the course of more modern histoty, 
clans and tribes have Vbeen inexorably 
combined and recombined into national 
groups with national identities estab- 
lished as overriding loyalties.^ Industriali- 
zation, science and technology, with their 
resultant specialization, brovtght fo£ many 
urbanization, separation, dislocation and 
tension. 

Early sociologists saw : n this process a 
serious value-wrenching which pitted the 
, family against the world* Gesellschaft ver- 
sus Gemeinschaft, as Tonnies (" 387/1951) 
described it, set "the sacred versus the sec- 
ular and sijnple, couYitry folk living ver- 



sus complex, city li ving. This * classical 
sociological view was often framed in de- 
spair at the loss of identity, interpersonal , 
Commitments, emotional attachment and . 
"internal discipline, .and at the' grSwth pi 
alienation or normlessness as populations , 
*shiCted*from rural to urban environments. 
. /This same view also/holds that there is * 
a pattern of Social disorganization as- * 
sociated with the human ecology of mod- 
ern cities,"* represented as a cycle of im- . 
migration, ghettoization and suburbaniza- 
tion. -The ghettoization stage in the* cycle 
is abetted by, two powerful, interrelated 
forces: the force of ethnicity which comes . 
from within and lh^ force of discrimina- 
tion which comes from without. 

These forces haVe begn.. especially sig-.. 
<nificant in the formation of the cities of 1 
America.. Discrimination against religion, 
language and cultural traits of white * 
ethnic immigrants to America, jfortified by 
a desire. to preserve old traditions, caused 
the formation of first-generation # ethnic 
•enclaves. Ironically, this discrimination* 
reached a height during the first quarter 
of* this mitury in the intensive 
"Americanization" movemeM which, zeal- 
ously facilitated by the pubHc schools, di- 
rected, its effdrts toward^ stripping immig- 
rants of native cultures and transforming 
them* via a ' melting pot" into mo'del 
Anglo-Saxon Americans. Through tfceir 
acceptance of this transformation disper- * 
sal and suburbanization ^eame possible 
for succeeding generations of white 
ethnics. 

Racial* minorities, however, unable to . 
cast off their racial characteristics, have 
been persistently^denied full-fledged par- 
tfcipation in Apferican economic, political 
and social life.* The United States Civil, 
Rights Commission in its Various publica-f 
tions.has documented the discriminatory; _ 
action underlying' this denial., In JEqjiat£~ 
Opportunities in Suburbia the commission ' 
(1974) details "the extent to which both 
.governmental and private actions have 
contributed to racial isolation in tfie met- 
ropolitan areas through policies on hous- , 
ing, jobs, zoning, education, urban rer * 
„newal, * subsidies and more recently, 
thfough soft enforcement of the^ Civil 
Rights Acts of 1964 and 1968. In Twenty 
Years After Brown, the commission (1975) 
describes the growing racial separation of 
the city and suburban schools and con- 
cludes that . . without positive action, 
segregation in. urban areas, both North 



and.Sbuth, appears likely to°increfig6, and 
* urban-suburban facial divisions will- be 
iritc^ified'Mp. 88). 

The separation Of suburba¥i ? residents 
who are mostly white and affluent from 
central city residents who $re black/ 
Spanish, Asi&n and often poor has been 
seen as related to serious social pathology 
(Clark, 1$67), .high incidences of mental 
illness (Grier,J368)and dangerous hostil- 
ity (National Advisory Commission ory** 

0 Civil Disorders, 1968). i 

A more modern view of* the urban envi- 
9 ronment, although recognizipg the 
realities of change, stress' and disorgani- 
sation portrayed by f ciassical sociologists, 
sees -resilient people restructuring new 
communitj^patterris. If place's of residence 

- are fchosen because of discrimination *or^ 
■^because of ethnic, dass*, cultural qr social* 

characteristics of a neighborhood, there is 
also aii inqreasing tendency for individu- , 
. ^ls to 'select a "community base" because 

- of values, institutions, interests, occupa- r 
tions and associations (Beri^man, 1975, p. 
2; see also Cox, 1966). thisi community 
base extends beyond the geographical con- 
fines of la primary residential neighbor- 
hood to include secondaryj^interrelation* 
ships. New community organizations, cut-- 
ting across neighborhood boundaries* 
often spring up to deal with generic prob- 
lems of urbanization such as -crime and 
ethnic tension OBerisman, p. 3). Ethnic 

' interests become politicized- as ethnicity is 
rekindled, even 1 among* second and^third. 
generation whites who had ^ppeared to. 
have, been assimilated -into the Aijglo- 
Saxon mainstream. Ethnicity .becomes an 
, organizational springboard for focusing 
, upon^ssues and the "melting |>ot" ideal is 

• set aside as unrealistic, if nqt deceptive.* 

Admission of the r failurS to attain a ~ 
melting-pot society is to a large degree ah 
admission of the reality of pervasive dis- 
crimination, especially racial discrimiha- < 

1 tion in America. This adjnission, buttres- 
sed by the forces of ethnicity; has stimu- 
lated a renewed interest in using the con- 
cept of pluralism to describe American 
society. Since World War II t the civil 
rights movement has to a- great extent 
been a black-led movement aimed at end- 
ing racial discrimination. Collective ac- 
tion through demonstrations and legal , 
proceedings galvanized a sen£e c of racial 

* identity and self-determination, especially x 
ampng the yo#thful black population. 



, Somejninority leaders, have abandoned 
^the goal of desegregation as futile, k even^ 
demeaning, and coricerttjated instead , 
'upon the development of ethnic* efluca\ J - 
, tional, ^Sliticai, economic and cultural, 
potentialities (Bell, 1975). Thi? movement' . 
has been enhance/! by the Realities' of the 
- shifting balince of political pdwetf in the > 
cities. The use^f'* new power By c hlack 
.political leaders to forgfe' coalitions and to 
make tradeoffs which benefit the black 
population, has forced a redistribution of 
fiscal resources. Nationally, thjjfc growing ■ 
ethnic *..Utical power was demonstrated 
in the^l976_Preside«tial elections. 

Accompanying these movements hak 
been the growth of scholarly work in 
t minority history and culture in Ameri'ca, 
bla(jk history, and .culture in particular. 
.Unlike other ethnic minorities who, have 
carried their cultural identities from other ' * 
lands or from tribal bases, Mack Ameri-" ^ 
cans have developed a cufture unckr con- 
ditions of 'pervasive- histonfcaj discrimina-* 
tjon. Accprding ify Jafckson, black culture 
) isfthus unique, a dual. culturatian which 
lias emerged on the one hand from perse- 
vering remnants of diverse African civili- 
zations, from the patterns of sijrvival 
under slavery, fr,om the struggles for exis- 
tence during, the Jim Crow laws of post- 
reconstruction and the rural and urban 
exigencies since that period, and, on the 
other hand, from the partial adoption of 
cad adaptations , to the white . American 
culture. The* result is a synthesis, the 
characteristics of which are creativity, 
flexibility and adaptability. This ^aipal- . 
gam exhibits a highly effective communi- 
cation system with complex verbal,' facial 
and bddyjexpressions, influential religion 
and extensive literature and ajrt forms. It 
has drawn from and contributed to science • 
and technology (Jackson. 1974). For many 
^"Americans a portion of this process has 
been revealed in the powerful television 
dramatization of Ale* Haley's book, Roots - 
(Haley, 1976). . 
. * The development* and strengthening oC 
black awareness appears to haye given 
impetus to other ethnic groups to define 
and redefine their particular cultural 
heritages, and thus to broaden* the concept 
of pluralism in America. 
j Pluralism is defined in Webster's as a 
"state of society in which members of di- 
verse tfthnic, racial, religious or Social 
groups mMntain an autonomous partici- 



pation inland development of their tradi- 
tional cultures or specialtinterest within 
the confines of*a common* civilization.*' 
Cultural pluralism demotes the right of 
ethnic groups fo preserve and practice 
their cultural heritage, and even perhaps, 
the desirabilitjj^of their doing so. This 
heritage finds expression in religion, 
folkway, -art, customs, traditions and 
community patterns* However, according 
m to Gordon (1964),. the real foundation of 
modern ethnic makeup is structural 
pluralism, the pattern of v infdrmalrinti- 
mate,-affective social relationships" within 
an "ethnic group which holds melhbers to 
-the primary group' (p. 159). Projecting' 
' present trends, Gordon predicts America's 
social structure will consist of ethnic sub- 
communities in which prun^ry group re- 
lationships are confined, with abundant 
formal and less personal sefcondary group 
-interactions outside those cornmunitieST 
o on the job, in the school and on the ciyic 
; * scene (p. 264). • % . • 

Thus, while a pluralist^ structure has 
potentialities for increased isolation in 
primary "group relationships, it also en- 
ables fhe reducing of isolation through 
secondary group relationships. If there are 
forces of ethnfeity whicly draw persons to. 
the group for security; identity and inti- 
macy, there are also forces of the 
mainstream world which beckon them be- 
yond ethnicity to participate, interact and 
"exercise, the economic, political and edu- 
cational options available outside the 
group: It seems to us then that forces of 
ethnicity, wKich provide security and 
- identity but which may also lead to great- 
er separation and perhaps threaten to 
balkanize , metropolitan areas, must be 
balanced _with* forces which enable or 
promote the, reduction of isolation and if 
necessary,* require it ip order to lower 
discriminatory barriers. 

The tendency for separatipn to increase 
has been noted with concern by scholars. 
According to jPettigrew (1969), counteract- 
ing forces are constantly needed to correct 
myths and stereotypes developed in isola- 
tion, to moderate divergent value de- 
velopment and to\k^ep communications 
open .among. groups so as to offset the 
growth *of vested interests within groups 
which press for continued or greater sep- 
aration^. 1*7). This schbes "Allport's 
(1954) Observation that perceived differ-, 
ences between people, easily exaggerated 



by separation, lead to the possibilities of 
re^l or imaginary conflicts (p. 18). 
* Counteracting efforts may involve in- 
, creasing . the freedom of individuals to 
pursue their unique interests or talents .* 
even jf doing so runs- against internal 

„ ethhic pressures or the limiting, dis- • 
.criminatory pressures of^the majority/ A 

* *model .of- pluralism which respects the^ 
right of ethnic groups to preserve coni-* " 
munal identity .and to practice their val- 
ues must also guarantee the right of e^ch* 
individual to make choices which may b$ 
counter to that identity or those values.* 
(See Jackson, Chapter IV, regarding ; this 
. " individual- versus group dilemma.) 
, It is our aim, to examine ways to reduce 

. isolation in the metropolitan setting, 
especially in the Vetropolitan school set- 
ting. The term reduction of'isdlation 
, rather than assimilation,, desegregation "or 
integration is used to describe the, 

, strategy. Reductibn of isolation is the. act 
or process of reducing, with the goal of 
eliminating,, the'barriers which restrict or * 
* . limit groups or individuals from equality 
of access jnto all aspects of society which * 
the' majority may enjoy, I*i seeking ways - 
to reduce isolation we recognize the valid- % 
ity of ethnicity and honor rights of groups 
aijd individuals tcj ethnic communality. At _ 
the same time w,e have sought strategies* 
tvhich allow and even encourage groups 
♦ and individuals tb explore the personal, t 

* . educational,* political and economic op- ** 

tions which are available tiTthe ipajority , ■ 
in the mainstream of American life and to 
exercise those which meet their Interests 
and capabilities. ^ * • " - 

We have avoided the use* of the phrase 
equality bf K .opportunity.* ;Rec6gnizirtg that 
the concept t>f equal opportunity .is utili- 
tarian and based in a deep and pervasive 
■ value system, we ^re cognizant of critics 
. who are increasingly questioning its rele- 
vance in a time 'of growing pluralistic* 
awareness and decreasing r^sources.^A re- 
cent study for the Carnegie Council on 
■. Children concluded that the view of 
" " % America as a land of e^ual opportunity for* 
. all has hindered efforts to aid minorities. 
Aficording to assistant director Richard 
DeLone there is a caste system and a class 
systegi in America which adversely af- 
, . fects minorities. The caste system is de- 
termined by birth and the class system by 
achievement, and both are more deter- , 

* mined by where and. how an individual e 



starts than by anything else he^or she_ 
does, inpluding getting educated' (De- 
Lone). These findings echo those of Jencks 
(1972) who finds little equality on the 
American scene and concludes that the* 
educational system ^lays a rather^ insig- 
nificant ^role as an equalizer of economic 

• opportunities.' for individuals (pp. 253- 
*, 255). Even the doctrine, of equality, of op- 4 

• portunity is seen by.Schaar (1974) as a, 
"product of a competitive and fragmented 
society . . , (which)* extends the market 

* k place mentality to all spjieyes of life":" 
It "Views the while of human relations as a 
contest in which each man competes With his 
fellows for scarce goods, a contest whii>h 
. there is never-enough for everybo&y.and • 
where one man's gain is usually another's loss 
(p. 244). - 

"He believes that adherence to. Un equal 
opportunity policy rather th&n moving 
toward democratic equality which recog: 
rifees the differences in needs, capabilities 
and opportunity, actually works to in- 

* crease inequalities. He does not, however, 
argue, for an equality of conditions but 
suggests the following fundamental prop- fl 
ositiom 

No member of the community shall be denied • 
the basic conditions, necessary forHheFTullest 
possible participation in the common life, in- 
sofar as those conditions can be provided for 
by 7 public action an<Hhrough*the use of public 
. resources (p. 244). * . 

We are persuafftd by the research find- 
ings and the logic of these critics. For* our* 
purposes the* termttquality of access, and 
open access seem mofe*appropriate as di- 
rection indicators for reduction of'isola- 
- tion. It is one thing for~ every person* to, 
have, an open ticket allowing entrance 
without discrimination to the economic, 
1 political, cultural, recreational,* residen- 
tial and educational arenas of our society. 
It is another to be able to participate once 
fhere. ^Dur concept of access includes/the 
assurance that .each person- is not ojrily 
• free to enter th$ arenas but? is provided 
with the j)asics needed to participate unce 
- inside, i r * . * « 

Nor can we stoj) thece, f<jr to participate 
one must not merely play the, game ac- 
cording to rules that others have in- k 
vented, the person must be entitled to 
equally participate in developing those % 

* rulefc. Wfaen we speak of equality of access 
yre mean that society's options are open 
for all to exercise,^ that all have a "basic 
preparation for participation and that 



"there is an equality in defining th§ as- # 
pects of society which are valued. • 

We lstrongly believe that schools as in- 
stitutionalized education have a responsi- 
bility to provide learners with an under- 
standing of available options arid to pre- 
pare them with the skills and knowledge . 
to rtiake intelligent choices among& these. 
3ul we recognize that otheV significant 
segments of our society alsoi have a re- 
sponsibility to eliminate obstacles to 
equal access and participation. As will be 
seen in the next chapter, we view this 
responsibility as an interaction of subsys- 
tems within a" metropolitan system. 



When applied to &nqpls the meaning j>f 
reduction of isolation is the act of seducing 
barriers that because of discrimination*!)!? 
* ethnicity prohibit, limit or discourage per- 
f sons frgm making*and pursuing intelli- 
gent4chl)i6es amongst the educational op- 
tions in the metropolitan area. The goal of 
reduction of, isolation in the metropolitan 
school System is to give each stu^eht a 
means of understanding, the many^x>s- N 
sibilities tfiat the world offers, to provide 
learning strategies which will hefp'the 
student make choices among those, pos- 
si)t>ilities % and ,tjieh to assist him or fier'in 
? realizing them. ^ * 
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II: Models For Reduction of 
Isolation In Metropolitan Areas 



In bur search for ways to reduce isola- 
tion we h^ve peen struck with the com- 
plexities of metropolitan areas. A modern 
metropo^fT^krea* is a sprawling, tlyrob- 
bin^tSngregation . • of hundreds of 
thousands of individuals who have 
fashioned a Vast array of overlapping 
technical and , social systems', each of 
which affects every other through various 
fjorcep. . n e. 

Sometimes these systems are in har- 
mony, Oftentimes* 'they are in conflict. 
Sometimes they are movecl by. their vari- 
ous forces toward |he resolution, of^iuman, 
problems; sometime? they are moved- 
away; often the very act of resolving prob-^ 
JemSbfor some increases^hc^e^f^h^rs; 

-And-BS^has^been^monsfrai time and 
again, what appeared to have been a solu- 

' tion at dne time in history later proved to 
be dysfunctional. * 9 

We have-sought to reduce this complex- 
ity to simple models in * der to visualize 

a how isolation may be affected by the_esr. 
sential interactions among' identifiable 
systems. The Greek urban .planner 
Doxiades (1968) characterized a city as a 
molecule .with five "elements, or "atoms": 
nature, ' manj^society,- structures and net- 
works. "If we break this molecule, w.e- no 
longer have a city," he sai<l (p. 356)? 'the 

"validity of this elegant analogy extends to 
an entire metropolitan area. The search 
for a balance among these five elements is 
at the heart of metropolitan planning. To a 
consider one without the others/leads us 
to the cKaos and violence which we wit- 

: uess in so. many of oyr regional .develop- 
ments. „ / 

Yet we*cannot Completely accept the 
molecular concept .for our purposes. In a 
modern metropolitan area the "atoms" do 
,ftbt rotate about a nucleus in* a precise 
manner. Instead there is constant rear : 
rangement of .nature, structures and net- 
wqrkgjby man and his society. Having 
little incentive for seeking the harmony 
that Doxiades envisioned, the' systems and 



forces appear to conspire to increase the 
isolation of people. We have seen the ef- 
fects of governmental policy and private 
enterprise 'upon isolation in 'housing, 
transportation, land use and industrial lo- 
cation (U. S, Commission on Civil Rights, 
1974). We have also witnessed the prolif- 
eration of local suburban governments in 
metropolitan regions which; in their 
simultaneous jggsire to keep out .unwanted 
persons and ^to attract a large tax^base,. 
have^ jealously guarded locals autonomy 
and competed with other jurisdictions (§ee 3 
Simms, Chapter IV). 

But for every .force there is a counter- 
force. Despite the forces ^ toward 
disharmony in a metropolitan area Jthere 
are other forces- at work to reduce isola/ 
tion. Soms of the most remarkable of 
these have grown from the leadership pf^ 
^single individuals: Our history is now rich * 
with We descriptions of the leadership of 
individuals -atnd groups who in various 
ways have worked to make major and 
minor gains in civil rights, In every com- 
munity there are activists, leaders, or- 
■ ganized groups and ad hoc groups, legis- 
lators, judges, volunteers, school people, 
plaintiffs arid lawyer advocates, who 
counter isolating forces and exert 
pressures to reduce isolation. Since these 
are the generators of force, the source of 
power, we call them vehicles. 



Analytic Model : . :+ 

' To portray the relationships ftmong cer- 
tain systems and the forces which work to 

, increase or decrease isolation we have 
constructed a* simple 'graphic model (see 
Figure 1 "with its subelements shown in 
Figures 2, 3 arid 4). Our model has the 
following ejen\ents: 
MEGASYSTEM - The world system 

. with its subsystems. We have only to con- 
sider the impact of a Mideast oil embargo 



Figure 1. - v 

Example of forces at work among major systems and subsystems which affect isolation. 




Figure 2. 

Example of forces at work among metropolitan subsystems/ 




' "for a more detailed model §eg Allan Ornstem, Race and Politics in School/Community Organizations (Pacific Palisades. Catil Goodyear Publishing 



to imagine the effects of the world system 
-on isolation in any U. S. metropolitan 

area " 

SUPRASYSTEM - The national system 
and its subsystems. The Federal Courts, 
the Justice Department, the Congress, the 
national economy, media and other sub- 
systems have all had a profound influence 
on both, the reduction of isolation and its 
preservation. 

SUPERSYSTEM - The state system and 
its subsystems. State government, legisla- 
tive processes, courts, law enforcement, 
transportation and other subsystems have 
historically been involved in the isolation 
of groups. -a. 

METROPOLITAN SYSTEM - The de- 
clined metropolitan area, with its subsys- 
tems of locargovernment, housing, trans- 
portation/ public schools, private schools, 
higher education, economics, politics, 
health and welfare^and media and com- 
munity groups, among others, has played 

- an important part in matters of isolation 
and its reduction (see Figure 2). 

* One may readily see from an (examina- 
tion of this interaction why the complaint 
is made that the public schools have been, 
asked to remedy social ills for which they 
have not been pr^annot be held responsi- 
ble. The complaint is only partially jus- 
tified since, the forces at workr interlock 
many systems, including the school sys- 
tem, in the liability forjsolatior^as well as 
the responsibility for its reduction. TheV 
analytic model demonstrates that if, 
major, long-term gains are to be made in 
reducing isolation a systems approach is 
necessary. 

* .Those subsystems listed provide an 
-example of the way in which, forces work- 
ing against the reduction of isolation and 
those wprking toward it impact upon the 
public school system. As an illustration of 
the /interrelated -impact, let us use the 
following example. A minority resident of 
a city who, because of discrimination, has 
no job available nearby (economic subsys- 
tem) and no transportation at hand with 
which to travel to tKfe suburbs where a job 

- may be obtainable (transportation subsys- 
tem), is therefore obliged to*accept welfare 
(health and welfare subsystem), and to 
live in public housing or deteriorated pri- 
vate housing (housing subsystem) in* a 
community often effectively cut gff from 
the rest of the city by freeways (transpor- 
tation subsystem) or other barriers. Be- 



cause the housing is segregated (housing 
subsystem) this person's children must go 
to a segregated neighborhood school (pub- 
lic school system) where the curriculum is 
traditionally. orientecFtoward-college en- 
trance standards (higher education sub- 
system) and Where tljere is a high dropout 
and kickout rate (public school subsystem) 
with large numbers of youth out of school 
and out of work (economic subsystem). 
These conditions precipitate individual 
isplatioh which is manifested in a high 
incidence of delinquency and places 
pressure on the public safety and juvenile 
services (local government subsystems). 

In hopes of counteracting this situation, 
..ministers of many denominations (religi- 
ous subsystem) put pressure on the school 
board (public school subsystem) .to de- 
segregate the schools. As a result of de- 
segregation some white parents withdraw 
their children from the public schools and 
enroll them. in. private schools (private 
education subsystem). A committee of 
business leaders urges the-schools to ba- 
lance the curriculum with more job- 
oriented courses (ecnomic subsystem). 

Finally obtaining a job through ttfe en- 
forcement of a company's affirmative ac- 
tion program (economic subsystem),^ thi§ 
person earns enough to purchase a home 
in the suburbs (housing subsystem) with , 
the, help of local and federal enforcers of 
civil rights and open h 011 ^ 1 ^ l^ s . 
"cal governnTen^ 
system). * 



Metropolitan School Subsystem 

As* indicated earlier, for purposes of Lil- 
' lustration we have designated all '-met- 
ropolitan public schools as part of one 
subsystem. This metropolitan subsystem 
may have a single administrative^ unit, 
such as in Jacksonville/Duval County, 
^Florida, or it may bp composed of a my- 
riad-of separate administrative school dis- 
tricts,, such as those found in the Boston 
metropolitan area; If the latter is the 
situation a metropolitan public school 
subsystem may be portrayed graphically 
as in Figure 3. 

Boundary lines separating school dis- 
tricts are. effective barriers which pro- 
hibit, restrain or discourage reduction of 
isolation. In order to mount forces which 
enable, promote or require reduction of 



-Figure 3. 

Example of forcei at work among districts of a metropolitan school subsystem 
- toward the reduction of Isolation or against itf~ * 
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Figured " y ' 

Example of forces at work among various vehicles and the individual stud* 



m toward reduction of isolation or against H. 




isolation, official action from the state 
legislature or the* courts may be required, 
^n addition to voluntary cooperative ac- 
tion by local leaders. 

Individual Student 

Within this metropolitan school system,, 
a number of forces affecting the isolation * 



of individual students radiate from differ-, 
ent vehicles. Using the interactive forces- 
.shown ia Figure 4, we? can hypothesize 
examples of 'how individual students 
might be affected. A school board in a 
metropolitan school subsystem may find 
that a segregated housingvpattern has re- 
' suited in a SCI190I which is segregated, 
« isolating individual students in that 



schdol. The -board may state the reduction 
o£ isolation as a* goal and adopt policies to 
carry out this„goal. The enactment of a 
Jrajnsfer program, supported^. by staff 
training, curric.uljar <jhaixge**and free ^ 
transportation, >vill open the door for at 
least som£ individual students to exercise, 
broader options and thus .reduce their iso- 
lation. Or, the board may stand solidly on 
the /'neighborhood school" policy, dis- 
claiming responsibility Since the cause of 
isolation is housing* Within the school 
another vehicle, a principal, may either 
demonstrate open, . accepting leadership 
regarding- a pluralistic student body or 
use4^vices such as tracking or culturally 
•biased testing to sort out and isolate stu- 
dents. Within, classrooms teachers, by 
their^attitudes, may show? disdain for stu- 
dentsof a particular ethnic or racial group 
and consciously or unconsciously, directly 
or subtly, *use ; pedagogy and curriculum to 
•negatively reinforce w their differences;* in 
the positive case -teachers may* organize 
and manage, their classrooms to~ provide 
each individual student ivitbt* a learning 
experience which is unbiased and posi- 
tively supportive of differences. * , 

Other. Subsystems 

We have shown how the subsystems of a 
ihetropolitari area intact JnJP^r^^. 
zHoyS^f^^npSioiis. ofTa^iumber of 
these subsystems and their interactions 
are. more fully presented in Chapter IIL 

Vehicles 

Within and among the systems are ve= 
hides, individuals and groups that wield 
power to affect isolation." They are* the 
generators of forces. Such individuals or 
groups may represent fnstitutions or they 
may pe lay persons* privately pursuing 
their efforts, either formally organized or 
ad hoc. Because in the final analysis it is 
people wfid make things happen, vehicles 
" are the critical components .of any model 
which deals with the reduction of isola- 
tion. The following are examples of vetfi- 
cles as we perceive them: 
The Judges*.. When frustrated > by what 
they believe to be unjust, isolating acts, 
citizens have often used the courts in a 
search for 'relief. State courts, whose 
elected judges have been responsive to a 
controlling majority, have often jipheld in- 



justices perpetrated by that majority. 
Federal-judges, although more_removed e 
from the electorate, were slow to strike 
down "official discriminatory practices^ 
: prior to 1954. In the intervening yeays,* 
however,, federal courts have been power- 
ful forces for reduction of isolation. Indi- 
vidual plaintiffs hgve increasingly used 

• the courts for redres^ of grievances, par- 
ticularly when legislative bodies and 
administrative organizations^have failed 
to act. 

The legislature. State legislative bodies* 
have in the past both enacted dis- 
criminatory laws % which have prohibited, 
restrained or * discouraged efforts to re- > 
duce isolation and enacted laws enabling, 
promoting /or* requiring efforts, to reduce 
isolation. Congress, as a national legisla- 
ture, has historically, been reluctant to 
interpret its power in such a, way as to 
interfere "with "states rights" but in re- 
cent years has enacted civil rights legisla- 
tion to aid in the reduction of»isolation. 
The boards, iouncils] commissions and* 
other local governmental bodies which^ 
,vhave legislative and governing powers/ 
' These bodies have been highly responsive 
to local prevailing opinion and as such 
have, with notable * exceptions, strongly 
resisted efforts to reduce isolation, often 
forcing persons' inter court to obtain relief. 
_ ^he^administrAtions.JIhe--ii8itionaU ad- 
ministration7through presidential leader- 
ship, through enforcement of civil rights 
laws by federal' departments, and by the 
development and implementation of rules, 
regulations and guidelines, has vast pow-.. 
efs to influence efforts tojeduce isolation* 
How well it uses Jts leadership potential 
and its enforcement powers determines its 
effectiveness as* a vehicle. The same is 
. true on the state and local administrative 

* levels: positive* administrative leadership, 
has helped numerous communities peace- 
ably * reduce isolation, while negative 
leadership has /delayed, obstructed and 
undermined such efforts., 

The community-action groups. Commun- 
ity ^groups across the* cquntry, some of 
which hfive been local units of national 
groups, others locally* organized, have 
Both helped and hindered efforts to reduce 
isolation, feased upon, their particular 
philosophy they have spanned the spec- 
. trum from ROAR (Restore Our Alienated 
• * Rights) in Boston to CQIE (Coalition for 
Quality Integrated Education) in Seattle; 



fron^ the local KKfC to the local. ACLU. 

Tactics of some c ommunity groiips have 

been demogogical and violent, those of 0 
others peaceful, educational and adhering 
to due process. t * 

The ' political coalitions. The gain of black 

• political power through population shifts, 
voter registration and urbanization has, 
in a number of metropolitan areas, lei to 
a redistribution ot political power and re- 
sulting black leverage to bring somb re; ^ 

distribution of ecotxqpiic resources. Among 
other effects this redistribution has taken . 
the form of a balancing of . the racial 
make-up in public service jobs and in ac- 
cess of minority contractors to public con- . 
tracts.* 

The educators. The-ieachers^and adminis- 
trators, who devise and use curriculum, 
pedagogy and materials wield a jrotent * 
force for aiding the reduction of isolation 
or for obstructing it. The relationship of 
the schools to the community and the ^ex- 
tent to which the community shares in 
educational decision making are signific- 
ant factors in educators' effectiveness as 
vehicles. 

The business, labor and media leadership 
groups. Within every metropolitan area 
there are commercial and industrial 
groups, the leadership of which is influen- * 
tial in decreasing or an^easing^isolation. 
_ y Among other positive activities, it 0 may 
^promote affirmafcive_aqtion in hiring, sup- 
port efforts to carry out court orders, pro- 
vide organizational talent to various 
^ school systems, and use the media in a 
"moderate, educational way to gain sup- 
port. Or it niay bp negative or intimi- * 
-dafed, ^yithdraw support, use its own 
power to thwart '^isclation-reducing ac- 
tivities .and/or use the media to exagger- 
ate problems- and undermine efforts for 
reducing isolation. . „ 

The regional- planning groups. In met- 
ropolitan areas* there are regional plan-* 
hing commissions" which, armed with fed- 
eral incentives fox ;_ihe o „membership of- 
local metropolitan governments, attempt v 
to bring planning balance tb n wKat is often! 
xhaotip development. These seldom haver 
much direct authority since the autonomy 
of lopal jurisdictions is highly protected. , 
Yet ihey/ have considerable, indirect au- .* 
Jhority as they use the forces of federal 
guidelines and ^ environmental laws, of 
persuasion %nd of, advocacy planning to 

* overcome the competitive and isolatirig * 
nature of local governments. 



Forces 



The forces in our models afe rep- 
resented as (a) those which work against 
the reduction of isolation, and (b) those 
which work toward the reduction of isola- 
tion. Graphically portrayed, they form a 
force' field as in Figure 5. , » 



Figure 5. 1 
Field of forces working toward and 
against the reduction of isolation. 
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Forces Working Against tfte 
Reduction of Isolation 

. Forces working agains^the reductiori of ^ 
isolation nia> be described as those which 
are officially discriminatory (de jufjej and 
those which are ^unofficially discriminiat- 
ory and nondiscriminatory (de facto). Ob- 
viou^ly a ^force's effectiveness must be 
judged in terms of the situation in which*. L 
it is at work and not lSecessarily b y whe fre 
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we have placed it pn^tKje force field? 

Examples of forces tliat profit the re- 
daction of isolation are: \ * 

~ ^ ■' . " 

The existence fit public laws, ordinances, ' 
policies or official practices which discrimi- 
nate against any group or any member .of a ' 
- . group because of race or ethnicity. (Official m 
discrimination such as de jure segregation is 
unconstitutional.but, if unchallenged, it may 
remain operative). • * / 

The use of exclusionary cjauses, rules pr prac- 
* tices of, private individuals or Organizations ' * 
wfyich discriminate unofficially against any 
group or member of a group because of race or, 
- ethnicity. * ^ ^ s 

""The usa of action to which isolative forces 
may be traced but 'which itself does not. con-, , 
stitute .direct officiaj discriminatory action, 
An example is\tie facto school 'segregation,,* 
which is often blamed on segregated housing* 
patterns and thus considered not the far8lt-of * 
the school boards nor^, their responsibility to 
remedy .JBut tHe failura-to act to.remedy such „ 
aflsiTuation t ma < y-be"c6nsidered an official force' 
to prohibit reduction ofrjsblation if such fail- 
ure can be shown .to be purposeful). 

f *. ° *• " 

The existence of laws, policies *or practices 
;which A although not motivated- by dijs- 
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criSTnatory intent, nevertheless have the ef- 
fect of preventing crossing. A boundary be- 
tween two school districts, established by tew * 
at a time when there were no racial or ethnic - 
divisions, may at a later date become an effect 
tive barrier to segregate students when one of 
the districts becomes majority black and the 
olhetLdistrict .majority white. 

Examples dfibrqes that restrain efforts 
to reduce isQlation arer 



The prevalence of exclusionary real estate^ 
practices such as steering, blockbusting, red- 
lining fpr mortgages and control of multiple 
listing services. * 9 

The enactment by local governments of zon- % 
ing and land-use ordinances which prohibit 
the construction, of moderate- or- low- cost 
housing. ^ 

_ _. „.. . - v - ^ ^ 

r? v The location of low-income public housing jn» * 
such a way as to increase the isolation .of 

• residents and students. T , 

. ' v 1 - " ' 3 

The use of examinations which are culturally ' 

biased or which lack a strong relationship to ? 

performance ^prerequisites for, entry into " ; 
-unions, businesses or colleges: ^ K - 

* Tnreats of violence or property loss if an indi- 
vidual takes a job, moves into a neighborhood 
or joins a club. 1 ~. 

Internal- ethrfic* : gFoup^ pressure ufTon indi- v 
viduals which' restrains, them, from "venturing / 
forth into thejinaihstream wfirld. 

/The existence of established boundarie&which 
may be crossed legally, but in practice may be - r 
crossed' only with unusual sacrifices- or ex-^ 
pense. An example is the common require^ 
ment that parents wishing' to* send their stu* 
d'enjs to a school district other than the one in 
whic)j they reside must either pay tuition and J ^ 
transportation costs or lie about residence. 

j A failure to >- enforce ,civil rights l^ws, cgurt 

' orders and affirm.ative^actiorvpolicies^ / - „ * \ 

Tradition or practices such as that which en- 
shrines the concept 6f*neighborhood schools" %y 0 , 

- or. that of ability 'grouping, whic^results nv + «. 
.racial tracking. /" . ^ * / - 

The existence of inequities in- resources which 

- result when the quality oFservicetfis a func- 
tion' of the taxable wealth. of a'govemmental . 

unit. . * ' 

° * * * 

Leadership which, ° while it recognizes the \ 
. existence. of isolation, is insensitive, •negative ' 
or fearful, fails to act Unless forced and then 
does so only sluggishly. 

The forces of unionism which insist upon per- * ■ 
sonnel practices that thwart .affirmative ac- 

- tion; such as using seniority for transfers, 
I , layoffs and promotions. 



The forces~of~teachers,-often-buttressed. by - 
unionism, which press for culturally biased v 
suspension and expulsion rules. * 



Examples of forces that discourage the 
reduction, of isolation are:' ✓ 

The practice of overt and subtle prejudice. , 

The .use of tokenism. ' 

The lackadaisical or inconsistent enforcement 
of civil rights laws and affirmative action 
olicies. - " i 

The system&tic^uspension or expulsion of a 
higher proportion oTstudentsof one race than 
another. •* - 

« -* — 

A reliance upon culturally bias'ed/tests as 

indicators of progress. 

The imposition of rules and regulations which t 
rnSka- it difficult for those seeRing to reduce^ 
isolation. Obligating ^ parent to fill" q$t 
numerous forms; fqllow complete instructions; 
and make unusi«|l behavioral guarantees' in 
order to enroll ^ chiM ;in a voluntary racial 
transfer program is $n example. 

Transportation which is difficult or expensive 



to use. 



/The media practice of exaggerating "conflict 
U and- perpetuating myths which raise fears ^nd 



>» angers 

The employment" of'politica^power in a way. 
.which polarizes the population along ethnic . 
lines. » M * 

• Pressures from within an ethnic group which 
discourage Students from participating in ac- 
tivities with -other groups/ 

The rationalizations of leadership which place 
njgher priorities * on activities ,X)ther than 
isolation-reducing ones, thereby; delaying de- 
cisions, failing to v act or acting onty reluc- 
tantly. ' • 



Forces Working ^o,w2rrd the 
Reduction of Isolation 



Examples of forces 
ductiSn of isolation are 




enable the x& 



The enactment of open h/using laws 



■The passage of legislation allowing students 
-to cross school district boundaries. . 

The approval of policies allowing voluntary 
raciaHransfers.**** k , . 



The provision in policy forteacfring about the 
"history^ contributions an3 culture of minority 
groups. \ 

V 

The- formation of multi-ethnic citizen^, advi- 
sory'committeeSe 0 - „ c 

The attainment and use of political pQwer to 
gain' trade-offs whicl) improves t^e" status of 
those isolated. , # 

The°showing of positive leader3hip in busi- 
ness, government and community arenas that 
gives verbal support to reduction of isolation. 



'Examples of forces that promote the re- 
duction^ isolation are:* 

The enactment of laws which prpvide: incen- 
tives to individuals, ^businesses, labor anc)'* 
government 0 for xtraining, hiring and' en* 

r * couraging other opportunities- 4 whiph reduce 
isolation; paid , transportation for School chil-> t' 
'dren who participate in ethnic transfer pro- 

b , grams; state payments* to school districts for 

^accepting students across district Jt boundaries 
J for purposes of reducing isolation* "with no loss' 

* to the sendingJistrict. 

The implementation ^f^f0rni£it,iv^ aqtion 
progranis. - . , 

, The desegregation of personnel. 

i The iivvolvement of ,multi*ethnic citffcen 

* groups in decision making c „ 

The enactihentxQf laws which equitably raise 
and-4istribut£ tak monieslo provide adequate 
services *to all regardless of their place of 
..residence. - • * - 

Tfie deVelqpment of magnet schools which at- 
tract multi-ethnic student bodies and which 
, provide a wicje choice^of educational pro- 
. grams. v v " % 

The passage, of legislation that^ consolidates 
School dis^cte into units <whi*ch are -met-. 
' - ropolitan in scope or contain*^ cross section'pf ? 

* metropolitan educational options open to all? *' ' 

The provisiop of compensatory cateh-up edur__ 
~ Ration- to those who^have'beerTdeprived of a 
- "chance to obtain adequate e<|ucation. 



The development of programs whichlvensure 
that all schools have reasonably saf/and sec- 
ure environments. 

The demonstration of positive, action-oriented 
; leadership. 

J* 

Examples of forces that require reduc- 
tion 6f isolation are: , 

Th6 renderings of court orders w&ich have 
sought to rctfnedy violations of the constitu- ; 



JiohaLrightS-of individuals (i.e., federal court 
rulings on discrimination in public schools, on 
racial exclusion from private schools and on 
discrimination iri location of and tenant as-,, 
signment in public housing) and state court 
rulings prohibiting the raising and distribut- 
ing of tax revenues in a way that discrimi- 
nates against persons' on the basi&of place of 
residence. . » ' s " * 

The passage of civil rights laws4>^C<)ngress 
and by some state legislatures along with the 
rules, regulations ££nd njeans^ of enforcing 
them. ' * &*> . ' . 



Th^seriactment.of policies and ordinances' 
localWoverning boards and councils aimed at \ 
reducfcig isolation. The administrative im- k 
pfememtation of laws, policies and regulations; * 

* thafarce aimed at reducing isolation., 

> * ,. 

The practice of positive leadership that sets 
not only a high moral tone but vigorously 
insists upon enforcing and obeying the law. 

These are only examples of forces; therfe 
are n&ny ftidre. In reality, of course, they 
do not faji as.^neatly intd the force field as 
indicated." If may i'be justifiably argued 
that a force m^y, at different timeg*%\by ? 
different indicators, be-seepias both enabl- 
ing. an<T promoting, or both, discouraging 
and restraining. Some forces might, be 
igthpositive and negative, by hastening 
the reduction^of isolation, in sonfe respects 
and under some^c^ditidiis^^^ile interfer- 
ing in other respects! For^^n^ple^the 
Enactment .of "freedom" oCchciee" policies 
may give some aggres&ye pxinority stu- 
dents a* chance* to expand ^their educa- 
tional choices, but %t the.same time make 
it possible fpr majdrity students to escape 
from desegregated schools^ thus contribut- 
ing to the isolation of others. Betarise of 
these Apparent ambiguities, we caution 
against the categorization of a force, ^x- t 
cept as it is<appljfed ft* a given situation. 

indicators of Progress; ~ ~ ^T~7 

• ' 9 

How dofcs one determine whether a 

force i§ indeed moving toward tjie reduc- 
tion offdsolation? We ^find^certaiii indi- 
cators useful. Although posed in terms of 
student isolation, they are useful in asses- " 
sing isolation generally. Perhaps the most 
fun3amentaPtof the? indicators is knowl- $ 
edge. If a§,a result of an enabling, promot- r 
iiig.or i^equirifig force a sfiident "gains?" 
knowledge (a) about-other persons an(J 
other cultures and (b^abojjt broader edu^ 
cational options and possibilities,* there is 



an indication of movement toward reduc- 
tion of isolation which ca in be measu red by_ 
altitude- tests and in terms of achieve- 
ment. If a student comes into contact with 
individuals of another race through de- 
segregation, movement is indicated to* 
ward reductiphuofJsolation which can be 
measured, at least initially? in numbers of 
students. Special aompensating efforts, ex- 
♦tended to individual students who,- be- 
cause of past discrimination, have fallen 
behind, the norm, are an indicator of 
movement toward reduction of isolation 
which ^can be measjifed in amounts and * 
distribution of.funds and resources. If ^s a 
result of a force decision-making authority 
% is redistributed to- give mote power to 
those, previously excluded from such au- 
thority by de jure or de facto discrimiha- 
tion, it represents a movement toward Re- 
duction of isolation which can be'o^serVed 
by- the ratios of minorities, in * decision- a 
making jobs and iS-goverrtance structures. 
If fiscal resources are redistributed, where 
necessary, to provide broader options for 
those pre viousty limited by discriminatory 
denial of resources,^rit is Etfi indicator of 
. movement toward .reduction off isolation 
which can be measured accolinting for 
the raising and'distributing of monies. 

If there 1 is^ increased equalization of 
smtus so that ethnicity is ^diminished as a 
force usedjtfor ranking in a hierarchy of 
^prestige, it is a movement towards reduc- 
tipn of isolation ^hich can be measured, 
among other wajfe, in terms of the propor- 
tion .of persons of different ethnicity in 
positions of presiige at*all levels. lfjfchere 
is. ar equalization of access of j9tudejits*of 
qVie ethnicity with jEhose o£ other 
ethnicities into the options which society 
ofrers, it is a movement toward reduction 
fisolation-whigji rimy be judged in terms 
of ^proportions of ,pergpn§ .entering and 
3 completing educational'} institutions - and • 
enteringtinions,, professions^ sports, cul 




tural pursuit 
agerial'jiositio 



artistic careers and man- 





iSflmmary of Analytic Model 



y m *;Within nuyor systdrns therehxe vehicles 
that generate forces* to affect -isolation. 
These fdrjces Tmay work against reduction 
of isolation or toward it. ,W!thin ^ met- 
ropolitan , system there are a number o> 
subsystems that also generate forces 
.affecting isolation^This'is true of the met- 



ropolitan school subsystem 'and the vehi- 
cles wiihin-that system. All of these sys- 
tems and subsystems through their vehi- 
cles may either help or hinder efforts to 
reduce the isolation of individual stur 
dents. A measure of Jthe effectiveness of 
the forces to redtice isolation may be 
found in our indicators of progress. . 



Functional Model 



V" 



9 



The above described analytic model, 
while providing a glimpse into the/com- 
plexity of the relationships .among sys- 
tems and the forces at work to affect isola- 
tion, does not provide an, orderly view of 
how to proceed in reducing isolation in^a ' 
metropolitan area. It- shows forces arid- 
vehicles but not tn£ strategics for har- 
assing them. What is needed is a' func : 
tioriaj model to isualize VafeWopmental 
process forihe reduction of isolation*. < 

The folltfWiig is. such a model/ Similar 
"in context to conventional models^ of* 
change, it h§§ five major functional sys- 
tems. The fifst is an identifying system, 
the s^condj;aa involving,;jone 9 the. third a 
strategizing system, the fourth an imple- 
menting ,one and the fifth an evaluating 
system, Thtf fofjpat of/ the miidel is 
adapted froiji Silvern's (1969) Language^ 
fpr Optimizing -Graphically Ordered Sys- 
tems (LQGOS) (seejligure 6.) \$ 

1.0 Identifying system. In this system a determine 
tion is madp as to whether or n6t isolation exists 
and <f so, to what extent. We'have suggested,? 
, three functions, to: . 

1.1 
.1. 

J f. 
~1. 
1. 



1.2 



1.; 



,1 




Determine t the extent of isolation. r _ t - - > 

1.1 .Deflhe the»hmits-faf the metropolitan area c 
understudy. ' ««v r 

1.2 Conduct a demographic study of dispar- 
ity within the defined area;. . 3 

1.3 Conduct a study of educational disparity 
withiji the area. ; *** - 

1.4 Conduct a study of resource disparity in 

the ajea, — - ' . 

'derttify the systems, ,vehrcfe^" and forces in- 
volved,^ t J . ' 
2.1 Corfduct a study o{ the -Systems and 

subsystems. ... 4 
,2,2 Conduct a study of the vehicles and the 
/.-forces. ,° " - 

j 

Identify needs; 

.5.1 . Analyze s^sterps, vehicles and forces. in' 

• relationship the extent of isolation^ 
.3.2 Use according to priority needs fpt re- 
duction of isolation, «p 



_™ - Figure,67 

LOGOS Flow Chart for Metropolitan Reduction of Isolalfon 
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2.0 INVOLVING 
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to inform 
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"of involvement 
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2 4 "Develop goals 
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3.0 D^VELOPINO'$TnATEGIES 
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4.0 IMPLEMENTING 
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4 1 Suomit^trategy to 
djedSfon-maK'^ authpnty . 
board court 
legislature t ** 



4 2 Make needed 
revisions of 
.authors 
^irecti.on 



4 3 Assigr? responsibilities 
sertime schedules » 



4^4 Conduct 
program 



4 5 Revise atid'repair on basis of first day 
• feedback. vl . £ 



•5.0. EVALUATING 



'5 1 Devo*pp"evah<ativemetrf6d 
for proA&s product : ' - 



5 3 Conine feedback into opefafrbn, for .% 
improvement of prockict and process 



2.1.1" 
2 A 2 



2,6 Involving syste'rrt. This sy$ten> may precede the 
identifying" orteJJ a group which might *}iake the 
• «above< described study has become inyoived. The 
following four func^/ons or ta§J<s'are suggested *? 

M t . / : *' * v v ■ ( 

JM^Identify the publics to be involved. > 

Conduct a public ^information, study to 

identify groups to be informed. w * 
Conducts study to identify groups to be 
% . involved (vehicles such as institutional ■ 

£nd ad hoc groups, politicians, plains,: 
> */. tiffs, etc). 

' 1 -r * % l ' 

} '22 Inform the public. * ^ ** ■ , * 
* ;2 2.1 Determine what information »is to 'be 
„ used. • * 
_ r • 2.2.-2 Determine when to inform. - * <" i 
■ 2,2.3 ^ petermine how to inform.and what mefiia 

■ is to be enjployed. % * * 0 **. v 

♦ * * ,» 

ERLC *; 




2.-3 Involve, the publiq. " N T, N> K , v 

2.3.1 D^rmine how to invplvejhe groups and k . 
'« , ' Individuals. ^ ^ 

- 2.3.2 Determine the timing' and s when to in- 
volve the various Vehicles, (At what ' , 
point should one sue versus trying to 1 
• persuade?) • 

t :2.4 Develop goa's. \' v ^ * 

y 2.4.1 Decide direction .and -general philos- 
ophy. • >' % , K 
# ?/} 2 Decide upon broad outcomes and prod- 
m ' ucts-arTd ; general processes for 'reach- 
• ing.them. : 

t 3,0 Deyfeloping-stc^tegie&system. Tt)^ .purpose of 
M this system is to develop 'plans for reaching the 
^ t goals of ^eduction of isolation" in a metropolitan 
\ area ; VV^uggest' seven functions in carrying tfris 
out: , //,. 



3.1 Establish criteria for planning, based o upon 
'the .direction and philosophy' indicated in 
2/U. 

32 Develop a data base, building, on the data 
gathered in 1.1 above. 

* 

3.3. Determine metropolitan aspects, r , 
3.3,1- Study governmental structures- and bar- 
* ' tfers. • * 

3.3,2, Study fegUUion, policies and court de- 
v cisions, and theic enabling, promoting 
\^ and requiring aspects. x . 
S^.^Study , the metropolitan I vehicle^ and 
« - • . ; forces which might bebrought to bear, 

3.4 Develop alternative strategies for teducinq 

. isolation." Describe both the' gutcomes and • - 
. * t the process for ^reaching them.. ^ ^ 
* * ■ * 

3.5 Select from among* tha : alternative strategies 
'one or more mosMetfsibte/ .*% - -r- 

"3.6 Determine the administrative aspe6ts of the* ¥ . 

strategy chosefi \ " .... v 
.'" * '3,6,"1 Study logistics. " r v m ; 

. 3:6.2 $tudy'Vhaterials and 'fiscal resources, ^ * 
, • 3.6.3 Study facilities. ° ^ „ • \\ 
* 3.6.4 . 'Study per^fcnnel. * . 



3.7 Develop a program budget for the strategy. 

* 4 ^Implementing system. In this junctiorf the strate- 

' gy i§ put into effect. 

4.1 Submit the selected strategy to the appropri- 

ate" decision«making authority; board, court, 
legislature or council; 1 

4.2 Make needed revisions. . v 

■ v 

4.3 Assign responsibilities' and set time fcched- 

„ * ules. " *- ' 

> ■ 

« " 4.4 donduct theV<?9 r a m * > . 

* * *• * 

4,5- Refine'on the basis of e^r.ly experience. 

5.CL Evaluating systeft). In- this 'system a fetudy'is 
njade both of the process described and also of 

* tlWtegr.ee to which butCprrfes are achieved. 

^5,1 Develop evaluate procedure for process 
*y and product. * ? ' • 

* 5.2 Evaluate?, -* ' 

I - • :/ v * . 0 • 

5,3 Continue feedback into the operation on the 
basis of results of the evaluation. 



- i 
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Ill: A Guide for the Reduction of 
Isolation in Metropolitan Areas • 



* * < 

rThe foilowing guidtf is designed to^aid 
anyone concerned about isolation in a* 
metropolitan area to examine the prob- 
lems and to search for solutions. Such a 
person may be a plaintiff who, feeling the 
"sting of isolation, seeks personal relief;* a 
Judge weighing constitutional remedies; 
ian attorney seeking to resolve a Ifegal con- 
frontation; or a school ^lekder who envi- 
- sions a better way to prepare children for 
the realities of metropolitan living. The 
guide is not meant, as a sophisticated re- 
search -manual, b\xt is for use by groups 
who $re interested in action-oriented 
study of the redaction of ethnic isolation 
or by those actually charged with the re- J 
sponsibility to investigate, ^report upon or 
to design ways of prpcej?din^. As noted in 
Chapter.!, w use Hhe term "ethnic" in 
Gorton's * (1964) meaning; ; as % \ . . any 
.group which is defiiifd pr set off by Vftce, 
religion, ot^natural ^origin or some, combi- 
nation 'of these calories" (p.*. 27)' \tfhile 
our m^jor.jpjpphasis here* is on race, the 
prbcesses putlj^ied may be applied to other 
ethnic groups as well. ■ , 

We have tried to be practical. Although 
the suggestions-are largely based pn ac- 
tual experience or upon, solutions which 
me^t.the test of feasibility, we are 
nonetheless hopeful that they may also 
Kelp to stimulate creative thinking and 
innovative ^lutionsO'ldealisrii, as impor- 
tant asit \% to motivation and ejection, 
has been, minimized. \Ve recognize that : 
£here is a " place fdr viewing matters of 
isolation in a mofal light. There are cer-. 
tainly profound is*sues of right and wyorig 
involved. Jhere are also questions of jus- 
tice. These'must be defied arjfl addressed 
by us . ^H*;and by our institutions if our 
society is to progress towar^ ite highest 
potential.~Our efforts ji^e, however, resist 
the temptation to 'moralize rind instead 
concentrate-, upon % the definition of prob- 
lems and on* suggestions for their* solu-. 
tidns. *_ ■ ° 

. In ,tljis. : chapter an attempt has been 



made? to show that any conscientious per- 
son may begin at some point and by fol- 
\ lowing a step-by-step process make 

- measurable gains in identifying and re- 
ducing isolation. We hpve not included { all 
options, for action, for there are far too 

- many. We have poirited directic^hs and 
" suggested references. * 1 ' 

The guide "follows the format of the 
* functional modelidescribed in Figure 6 so 
as ^ s help users^check relationships and: 
sequences of functions. Obviously, the 
•guide may be entered at any point de- 
v pfenning on^one's needs ^and progress. For 
help in determining; where "to enter, sig- 
nificaht questions nave been posed and 
f alterative answers given. But it mustbe 
re-emphasized *ihat .this i& a guide only. 
• The situational conditions must deter- 
: mine^whkt tfie problems are and what 
solutions are most appropriate. 
" * * " |! ' . ' - ' • ' 

1.0 Identifying, » ? . ; ^ 

»«' 1.1 Determine, the Extent joffsplotion 

** , " * - 

What is the ex&nt of isolation in a met- 
ropplitan area? We will assume that it has 
befen tentatively decided- that^a problem of 
' isolation does in fact exist."$V>r readers 
"who desire to do comprehensive research 
j on the extent of isolation, Feld's paper 
". provides a detailed informational system 
''format (see Feld, Chafer IV). But for' 
those interested in a reconnaissance sur- 
vey the following may be sufficient. \ 
*l.hl What are the geographic limits of 
• the Metropolitan area under siud$% While 
the definition of the area at this stage will 
, necessarily be SMritrary, it ^should .be 

based upon practical considerations, 
y The' Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Area (SMSA)*- may be appropriate. The 
Boston Metropolitan, Planning Project 

*An SMSA te a bureau of Census designation Qf an . 
.area consisting* of a county* or groiip of counties * 
'containing at least one city of 50,000 or more popu- 
lation plus adjac^ntxounties,* 5' 



used the SMSA based upon their conclu- 
sion that a sufficient concentration^ of 
population existed, within the 78 com- 
munities of the SMSA, and thatj the 
time-distance fagtor was such that its use 
was feasible. But Feld and Feinman in ; 
their work for our project found the 
recently expanded Atlanta SMSA much 

. ,too large an area with insufficient popula- 
tion density for analysis of isolation (Feld, 
Chapter I-V). Instead they used the " 
sevefn-xounty arfeg which the Atlanta Re- 
gional i Pranmng^Gomtnissibn had infor- 
mally defined. In two other ^areas of their 

• study — Louisville/Jefferson County and 
Miami/Dade. County — ✓they utilized the 

' county-wide are^, and in the* case of* 



* ^ 

Wilmington/New Castle County, tfie area " 
defined by the federal court in its de- 
segregation order. • , 
"1,1.2 Once -a study area is decided upon • 
1 the question i§ asked: ythat is the ethnic 
makeup of the total **populQtion of thii> ■ 
v • area? Demographic data for the c study ■ 
may be found in the publications of the 
' U.S. Bureau of the Cei&us (1970a & bk 
Whi)e -rapid changes, have; taken, plac^ 
since 1970, the data, if used with caution, 
niay reveal significant results. In sbine 
areas interim data' have bfien. compiled by 
♦ the Census Bureau in Current' Population 
Reports, or by regional planning agencies. 
For analysis, >ve suggest usiiig the follow- . 
ing table. ; : : ^ 

Table 1. . 

»sition of Metro Area X 



AREA**. 


White 


Black 


* Native - 
American 


i Spanish 
Language 


Asian' f 
American 




TOTAL 




No: '% » 


r NO. . % 


No. % 


No. % 


- No. %r 


No. Vo 


No.< % 


X 


* 














13*70 


** 














1960 

















.11.2.1 This leads to the nextfquestion:. 
What is the pattern of residential ethnic 
composition in the metropolitan area? The 
i answer may reveal statistical evidence of 
Insolation in housing, These data may also 
be obtained from the U.S. Census reports 
and are characteristically provided by 
census tract. However, in ,some. areas they 
may be available .on *a more refined basis 



through computer mapping. Planners are ' 
increasingly utilizing a technique knownT 
a$ geocodirig to identify population 
characteristics by grid areas as smaU in 
area as city blocks (s£e Collisoh; Appendix % 
B; U'.S/Buramof the Census, 1972). For 
purposes of analysis census data* may be 
* compiled in a format such as Table 2. • 
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. An analysis of Table 2 may confirm 
what was originally suspected: residential 
isolation exists in a statistical Sense with 
some census tracts either nearly 100 per- 
cent white or nearly 100 pefrient black. 
Any tendency to jurnp to conclusions^ 
about isolation from this analysis should" 
be resisted since this is evidence of nu- 



V^rical residential segregation, 1 not 
\ necessarily isolation as we halve* defined 
£ it. Further data and analysis are needed. 
At this juncture w^ suggest- translating 
the^ata in Table 2 tp graphic form.*A 
large base -map^bf* the entire metropolitan 
area which "accurately shows streets, 
major arterials, freeways^school sites and. 



dther physical features Is an important . 
aid. Such maps' are available from re- 
gional planning offices- Topographical 
maps which may be purchased from the 
U.S. Hydropraphid Office also make ex- x 
cellent base /maps.' Data be evaluated 
* . are then* put on transparent overlays and * 
placed overjthe base map. When this is 
done with data from Table 2, geographic 

* patterns of residential segregation may be t 
visualized. ^ 

For mapping purposes the sdata will 
have to be consolidated' into, "gjoupings." , 
Since^the purpose .of .the -mapping is to 
hplp visualize the extent of isolation, data 
#re grouped to show extremes and central 
tendencies; For example, to map the 
% . ethnic residential characteristics by cen- 
sus trtfct, the -shadings or color used on. 

* , the overlay may show three groups, such 
- W9B 0 - 10 percent, 10 - 90 percent and 90 - 

100 percent. This may even be simplified' 
- more by eliminating the Central group, if 
K t .the impact is not, lost. . v 

A further handling of these data will - 
■ . answer the question: What ethnic residen- 
tial disparity exists between the various 
census tracts and the entire jhetropolitan 
afed? fipta captured in Table 2 may be 
used in "a formula to tibtain an index of \ 
dissimilarity. This index was utilized by '' 
Taeuber'fc Taeuber (19651in their study, 
Negroes in Cities} and np^re recently by* 

* Faftey (1975) in his study of residential 
segregation. It ranges from a vaiufe of 0 Jto" 

\^ 100. ^he lower the , Value - the less tho 
•? residential segregation; the higher ttte 
' • value the greater tne segregation. As Far- 
ley (1975) has indicated; the index repre- 
sents the. proportion of one ethnic group 
which iri&ld have to move from one^area 
< to another to effoct complete balancing of 
^the total area. m * * * 
• If one ig interested at this point in look- 
ing jat trends, indexes for^both : 1960 and 
% 1970 may be computed and comparisons 
J made. Changes which have taken place in 



ethnic residence, patterns during that 
peripd will provide abasis for estimating 
possible future movements. Much' of this 
comparative work for these years has al- - 
ready b^en done by researchers and is 
available in published 'studies (EariejL 
1975).. 

1.1.2.2 Is there any relationship between 
ethnic residential disparity and socio* 
economic disparity in the metropdlitan 
area? The data for this question may 1 also 
be obtainecLfroirrthe reports of the ,!LS. 
Bureau of the Census. A convenient tabled 
for compiling data related to socio- 
economic characteristics has been used by 
Feld and Feinman fh their stud^fJive 
metropolitan areas (see Feld, Chapter IV). * 
To. Visualize the degree to which ethnic 
residential disparity and socioeconomic 
disparity are related, portion^ of the data 
from Table 3 irtay be put on m£p overlays.- 
S. All ^f thes£ characteristics Mali be helpful 
but iT&me or personnel shortages 1 dictate 
* tha£ only one^be.cboseii/ it is suggested 
thai; median family income be that one. 
% % f Employment information is also helpful. 
V '.Such -information is available^ from the 
1970 Bureau of the Census, ,biit data frbm 
\ the- Bureau of Labor Statisticsiof the De- 
t p rtaiertf of Labor are more current. . 

H ^1.1:3 Having established^ a picture 'of 
ih.e residential ethnic characteristics in a 
metropolitan area, attention may> be 
turned to the schools. One -may asduni£ 
tfiat if the "neighbojrhcod school" policy is 
followed school ethnic patterns will coin- 
cide, with residential • patterns, fto a large 
' degreg 'this assumption will probably be 
substantiated. But there are usually Vari- 
. ations which can be seen only when data 
P t arfe gathered. At this point it would be 
helpfltl toput all schools on th$ map .and 
to list them according to grade organiza- 
tion. Institutions of higher learning -and 
'i private schools. should also be indicated. • 
The question Js then asked: What is the 
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pattern of school ethwsLcampo&ition in the 
metropolitan area? . Data are available^ 
from the reports wKicti local public school 
districts and Accredited privaife schools 
make to the state department* of educa- 
tion.. Mqst state departments have com- 
piled these for their own analysis. The 
k Office, for Civil Rights of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare has also 



maintained statistics for most districts in 
major metropolitan areas (1970). To facili- 
tate the analysis, school data may be en- 
tered in Table 4. When transferred to, an 
overlay and placed »over the base map, 
these data may help one b^th visualize 
Jthe extent of school segregation and coin- 
cidentally identify desegregated schools. 
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- A 4 further analysis rpay be made ^by 
utilizing the . index oL dissimilarity ex- 
plained atove/In this case one may sim- 

^ply' substitute the individual schools for- 
census tracts and student enrollment for 
population to -get a 'tentative estimate of 
the 'proportion of students of an ethnic 
group wljich would have to move from one 
school - to another to effect a uniform 
ethnic proportion throughout the meP 
rbpolitan school system. 

* It would be wise now to gather data on 

•the .ethnic composition of school faculties, 
which are- important indicators of the de- 
gree of isolation. These data may be "ob- 
tained both from the reports of local dis- 
tricts to ttye state department of education 
2nd from the Office for Civil Rights of 



HEW (1970). Table 5 provides a' format for 
their' analysis. * <• 

JLT.4 To what degree, does a disparity 
exist in the distribution of educational re- 
sources? Primary among resources is tax 
money raised and^spent for education. The 

^complexity of the causey of tax disparity is 
portrayed by Simms in her analysis of the 
urban fiscal crisis (see Simms, Chapter 
IV). A number of studies over, the years 
have examined the ^problems associated 
with the raising and distribution of public 
school funcls (National Educational Fi- 
nance Project, 1971). Legal action has in-" 
°creasingly been sought Ify plaintiffs to re- 
duce or eliminate discrimination in the . 
manner in which taxes are both raised 0 

( and distributed. The data compiled Tor 
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these lawsuits are rich sources of informa- 
tion for use in assessing the extent *of 

..isolation. (Ford Foundation/, 1976). But for 
the purposes of this preliminary assess- 
ment, the two hasicquestions posed by the 
Phi Delta Kappa Commission tin Altern^-^ 
tave "Designs for "Funding* Education 

(1972), when modified to apply to ;net- 

ropolitan areas, seem appropriate. * 

The. -first- is: What is the difference in ° 
wealth among school districts in the jneU 
ropolitari'area? If the metropolitan area is 
consolidated into one district an answer is 
unnecessary for our purpos&s.JBut since v 

.most metropolitan areas contain 1 a 
number of" school districts the following t ' 

"data from each district are helpful: . 

1. Per capita personal income per pupil 
in;average daily attendance. ' ^ r 

2. Assessed valuation per pupil in av-^ 
era'ge daily attendance. ' *,„ 

These figures are usually available 
from atate'departments of education. They 
are also often' compiled and analyzed Jby 
regional planning commissions. The slate 
department jof revenue may be a third 
source ofc up-to-date information of- this 
kind. * . 

The second question is: What is the dif- ^ 
ference in th% level of expenditures among^ 
school districts in the metropolitan area? 
An answer to this can be quite complex if 
* variations; in program needs are taken 
♦into consideration. ;However, for an over- 
view of differences the following data by 
district may be significant: 

J. The s expenditures per pupil as calcu- 
lated for each district by the state de- 
partment of education. 
-:2. The percent of locally raised tax rev- 
enue devoted to education. ? 

Since differences in expenditures , may 
s also exist between individual schools 
Vithin school districts, the compilation of 
per pupil expenditure by individual school 
would be helpfuLJtJs doubtful whether 
those data would be readily available on a 
comparable metropolitan-wide basis, but 
it may be worth the search. 

hi examining resource disparity which 
might be related to ethnic isolation in, the 
schools, the following statistics front the 
state department of education should be 
considered: . * 

1. How many library books are there 
per student, by .school , district and by 
. schools within districts? 



2. What are the- ages arid rated condi- 
tion of the school facilities throughout the 
metropolitan area and their rated capac- 
ity? ... : 

, l.JJLIhe-next-futfdamental question to^ 
6e asked is: What educational disparity" 
exists among the metropolitan school "dis- 
tricts? In Table 3 above information about 
the educational level of the general popu- 
lations in the metropolitan area is com-* 
piled. It would be interesting io know, by 
district, the percent of the adult popula- 
tion, by ethnic group, that had (a) com- 
pleted high sdhool and (b) completed four 
years 6f college. Other heT^ful-informatiph 
> would be: . 

1, Levels of teacher .training and ex-« 
perience by individual school. These data 
are, available from local school district- 
personnel records and from reports by 
local districts to the state^department of 
education. * - 
• 2. Achievement levels of stiidents by 
grade, by school and by district. Because - 
, these^data are sensitive and subject* to 
misinterpretation; judgment* must be 
exercised in their use (Stone, 1971). They 
are useful only insofar a§ they ogive a 
statistical indication, based upon compar- 
able test results, that there .is a disparity 
in educational needs or effort, among met-, 
ropolitan schools, These data are avail- v 
able from local school district testing of- 
. fices and are usually compiled in reports 
to the state department of education. " * 

3. Rate of suspension of, students by 
school by., ethnic group. These dataware 
available from the school district records 
of pupil personnel. They have' also been 
compiled by the Office for Civil Rights of. 
the Department of HEW. 

4. .Breadth of offerings in the public 
^schools by district.^ v * 

* Of these the last may be most signifi- 
cant. Does one district offer artT music, 
career education and "physical education 

. to all elementary students while another 
does not? Are comprehensive high School 
options available in some districts and not 
in others? Do programs for, all handicap- 
ped children exist he*e but not there? Is 

t curriculum oriented toward the pluralistic^ 
nature of our society in some schools and' 

* not in others? The data tnay have to be 
» dug out of 'various documents of the 

schools districts, from reports to 'the state 
department of education and to accredit- 



ing agencies. The answers may reveal dif- 
ferences in. t basic educational oppor- 
tunities which in turn am^butej^stu^ 
dent-isolationr~~ " * 

1.1.6 Knowledge about the past is help.- 
ful in assessing the extent of isolation. 
Historical data on institutional and com- 
munity action and inaction* will give an 
indication of progress' made. A ^careful 
examination of recorded conflict which 
may have both stimulated and been the 
stimulatqjr of isolation may yield evidence 
of its extent and intensity. Case studies of 
disruptions, riots and "racial" . incidents 
reveal some of the underlying factors in 
isolation. Lawsuits also provide valuable 
information. ! v 

Of equal importance is the current 
political climate of the metropolitan area. 
If the political divisions are essentially 
along ethnic lines, the extent bf isolation 
may be greater than statistics reveal. Bos- 
ton, for example, statistically ha3 no more 
ethnic isolation than Tamp&, yet political 
, ethnicity in Boston has worked against 
the reduction of isolation whereas in 
Tampa it has been at least ^neutral if not 
helpful in working toward reduction of 
isolation. In analyzing the impact of the 
political climate one may ask: Is political 
T pow.er shared across ethnic lines? Are the 
suburbs ruled by white politics and the 
city by black politics, with minimum -in- 
teraction and a great deal of suspicion? Or , 
is there mutual respect, are ethnic issues 
dealt with openly, with political trade-offs 
and changing evaluations forming around 
political and economic issues? 

An analysis of the data gathered thus 
far should be sufficient to reasonably con- 
firm or deny the existence of ethnic isola- 
tion and to estimate its extent. It may be 
helpful to review what data have been 
.compiled and^frow they are "presented for 
analysis. 

1, The metropolitan area has been de- 
fined. 

2. Basic data related to ethnic isolation 
in the metropolitan area have been as- 
sembled in tables and on graphs: 

. a. The ethnic composition of the en- 
tire metropolitan area. 

b. fh e ethnic v composjtion by resi- 
• dence of the entire metropolitan area. 

c. The indicators^ of educational and 
- socioeconomic disparity such as median 

family income, employment, educa- 
tional levels and home ownership. * 

d. The ethnic composition of all 



schopls in the entire metropolitan area. 

e. The resources .allotted forj>ublic 
^ education^by-schoot~l aistricT and by 

school. 

f. The evidence of educational dispar- 
ity In staff, offerings and achievement. 

3. Portions of these data have been 
placed on transparent overlays of a base 
metropolitan map and examined in rela- 
tionshigjsith one another. 

4. Historical data have been sttfclied. 

5. In analyzing thb above it m^y be 
helpful to refer to the definition of isola- 
tion. Do the data show that thfere is segre- 
gated housing? If so, do they also (show 

• that there are segregated schools?^re / the 
teaching and administrative staffs segre- 
f gated in the schools? % f 

If the answers are in the affirmative 
there is strong indication of isolation yet 
liot necessarily proof. Further inquiry. is 
needed/ The question must be asked: Is 
the observed segregation a result of dis- 
crimination and/or ethnic discipline? It 
majfbe unlikely but possible that a person 
or group lives in a segregated neighbor- 
hood,- attends or sends children to a segre- 
gated school, yet is free to live "anywhere 
or to attend any school — in fact, posses- 
ses equality of access to options but does 
not wish to exercise them. 

Do tlie data show that low income, lim- 
ited job opportunities, restricted home 
' ownership^ lesser resource allocation, 
lower educational attainment levels, 
belQw average achievement scores and 
fewer curriculum offerings reasonably 
coincide with the patterns of segregation? 
If so, one may conclude that isolation 
exists and may make estimates as to its 
extent. ..." 

^ 1.2 Identify Systems Jnvolbed 

Having estimated the extent -of isola- 
tion, one may ask: What systems are in- 
volved in the isolation and what forces are 
at ivork to increase or decrease it? In 
Chapter II, a number of subsystems have 
been identified as interacting with a met- 
ropolitan school subsystem in ways which 
may affect isolation. Examples of how 
these subsystems • and their interactive 
. forces might be examined a,re given below. 

1.2.1 Housing subsystem. If the data 
verify that there is extensive residential 
segregation, a study of the vehicles and 
forces of the housing subsystems is in or- 
der. A large part of the problem may be 
traced to the use of exclusionary- cove- 



nants.and to the Federal Housing Author- * * 
jtX^^arljLregiflations regarding- compati- 
ble neighborhoods., According to the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights (1974a), over 
the years government at all levels, as well 
as the private, sector, has ten implicated, 
in a complex O of discriminatory , .housing 
policies and practices. - , 

For the purpose of study the housing 
subsystem niay be divided into two areas, 
public and private. In the public area the 
major impact has been in three federal 
housing programs — public "housing, rent „ 
supplement housing and community de- 
velopment program^ housing. Locaf gov- 
ernment approval is required for all three. 
Federal public Rousing consists of housing 
projects which are constmcted r purchased 
or leased by locally constituted housing - 
authorities which also manage them/ The 
r£nt supplement program; which was sus- * 
pencted-by the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD) in 1973, ena-' 
bled low-inconie families to have broader 
options in rentals than the project housing 
offered. * c 
' The 19?4 Housing and Community De- * 
velopment Act provides for block grants to 
local governments, which are aimed at 
benefiting low- and moderate-income per r 
sons. Overseenjby HUD, local municipali- 
ties are able to set up machinery for as- 
sessing local needs and pribrities'and for 
administering the programs. 

What is the needJor\housing for the low- - 
and moderate-income families in the met- 
ropolitan area? The Bureau of the Census 
Housing Characteristics Census,, which ' 
will soon, have five-year* housing survey . 
data available for many areas, will be 
helpful here. Studies bjr HUD Will provide 
an insight into the pressure .for adequate 
housing. Housing datja, have also been 
compiled by- state, metropolitan or re- 
gional planning agencies funded under 
Section 701, the Housing Act of 1959. The 
1966 Housing Act required planning 
agencies which receivejd federal funds to 
describe housing needs (and ways of meet- 
ing them. \ 

What federal* housing programs have 
been approved by the Oprious Jocal gov- , 
ernments in the metropolitan ^area? A list- 
ing of those in operation, their cost, the 
number of people served and the ethnic 
composition of residents ? should be noted, 
and project location placed 'on the map. *A 
determination of the reakons for i their lo- 



cation and a justfftcation^ 
would lie helpful if the information is 
available; this may entail the examina- 
tion of the minutes of the approving meet- 
ings. By studying the school* data in rela- 
tion to the public housing data one may 
begin to ascertain the effect of housing 
decisions upon school segregation. 
, If it is shown that the location and size 
of public housing projects contribute to 
segregation in the 0 schools, the question 

. arises: What vehicles' and forces are in- 
volved? ' r V 

Local government may be a major vehi- 
cle since its authorization is necessary for 
federal public housing. It may prohibit the 
location of public housing in its jurisdic- 
tion by merely failing to pass an authoriz- 
ing ordinance. It may restrain the location 
by passing restrictive land use policies 
and enacting stringent building codes,, or 
it may enable by passing, authorizing 
legislation. It may even promote favorably 
location by innovative ^planning such as 
that done by the Miami Valley Regional 
Planning Commission (MVRPC) in Day- 
ton, Ohio; MVRPC has had considerable 
success in /locating low-income hpusing 

; throughout the Dayton Metropolitan area. 
It may he useful at this juncture to look 
at the machinery set up in local 
municipalities to administer the federal 
funds under the 1974 Housing and Com- 
munity Pevelopment-Act-prograftis7~an3 
at^the extent to which these funds have 
been, used either to increase or reduce 

, residential isolation in .the metropolitan 
area. Because the act consolidates many 
programs and gives much locaL control 
over the -funds, a large measure of the 
federal civil rights compliance power is 
reduced, making local monitoring increas- 
ingly important. 

It might also be informative to check on 
the. impact of urban renewal projects. In 
their study of urban renewal in Chicago 
Berry and Stafford- (1968) point out* that 
projects for middle-income per sons, or de- 
velopments such as" convention centers, 
university facilities and freeways, have 
displaced, large numbers of low-income 
minority families. By reducing the avail- 
, able housing stock, such developments 
have created relocation problems, often 
forcing families into adjacent ghetto 
communities, exacerbating the density of 
residential segregation and forcing rent 
up (p. 24). 



State v government may be a major vehi- 
cle since \i usually has the power to "estab- 
lish metropolitan- wide authority for prob- 
lem resolution. It may enable or inhibit 
locations of public housing*in a way which 
will reduce isolation simply by establish- " • 
ing or ^failing to establish a metropoli- 
tan-wide planning base for locating public 
housing programs^. State-established met- 
ropolitan authorities are -discussed in 
Chapter IV by Daniel and Simms, and in 
McKelVey's (1973) book, Metropolitan^ 
School Organization. However, one is 
worth mentioning here. In New York 
State the Urban Development Corpora- 
tion - (UDC) was " given the authority to 
supercede local law, if necessary, in /its < 
efforts to develop needed low- and 
moderate-income housing, to promote 
commercial development and to provide 
civic facilities. While" UDC ran into seri- 

'ous financial difficulties; much can be 
learned from its experience in attempting 
to solve serious housing problems (Lesson 
To Be Learned, 1975). - 

-The federal government is also a vehicle 
since jpublic "housing laws are passed by 
Congress and administered through HUD. 

^Congresfe may restraih "the number and ^ 
location of such housing simply by 'failing 
to pass the acts or fund. them, or by pass- . 
ing legislation which specifies that lofal 
governments have *the power to exclude 
public, housing. Congress may promote 
metropolitan-wide solutions by including 
in its legislation incentives for metropoli- 
tan planning for housing needs. An exam- 
'pie of such legislation is H.R. 9688, the 
-Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1971. Although «not enacted, it proposed 
^metropolitan and estate housing agencies 
that would develop* three-year programs; 
including a needs assessment considering 
employment locations and income factors, 
and programs for new housing and reno- 
vation of old on a metropolitan basis. 
The, federal administration, through the 

. formulation- of guidelines and vigorous 
administration, may also promote the op-/ 
timum use of federal law in reducing iso^ 
. lation. For example, through HOD it has 
considerable leverage to "affect the loca- 
tion of housing projects. HUD has de- 
veloped project selection criteria that can 
be utilized effectively for improving site 
environments and thereby the benefits 
and the image of public housing (Fuerst, v 
* 1974, p. 197). 



* Community,..action* 7 is a.. vehicle. Its 
pressures may be effectiy^in obtaining 
action, at Mocal, state or federal levels. A 
, practical guide to citizen interaction witfi 
governments, is Rosenbaum's (19,75) Citi- , 
zen Involvement in Urban Land Use Gov- 
ernance: Issues and Methods. 

Courts are vehicles with the force of 
decisions of law. * There appears to be a 
p judicial setback in the. recent Arlington 
« Heights v case; in which the Supreme Court 
ruled that a local zoning law is not uncon- 
stitutional -merely because it ■ limits 'the 
availability of low-income housing ( Met- 
ropolitan H.D.. Corp. v. Village of Ar-~ 
lington- Heights, 517 F.2d. 409 \C£ 7 
1^75)). l2ut in recent years .courts have 
grumbled much local and state dis- 
criminatory action. In Chicago, for'^exam- 
ple r the federal court has attempted to 
restrict future segregated public housing - 
by ordering a cbmprehensive metropolitan 
area plan (Gautreaux v.jChicago Housing 
Authority, 503 F.2d. 930° [19741; see'also 
Manley, 1975), . - 

^But the segregation resulting from pub-_ 
lie housing practices is a relatively* small 
if nonetheless significant part of the total 
housing picture; the private housmg mar- 
ket constitutes t!he major soyrce of resi- 
dential segregation. In studying private 
sector housing £he question is raised: Are 
there discriminatory practices in private 
residential housing which are associated 
with segregated residential patterns and 
thus^ivith segregated /schools? # While it 
ma^seem^ obvious to> many that such is 
the case, it h^s only been recently that the t 
compilation r of evidence on a "metropoli- \ 
tan-wide basis has become a serious effort 
(Hermalin & Farley, 1973). - 

Some of the most apparent examples of 
private segregative practices are "steer- 
ing" of customers by real estate agents, 
"th§ control of listings by brokers and the, 
resulting existence of a dual housing- 
market. "Blockbusting" is a familiar 
technique in many transitional neighbor- 
hoods with real estate agents generating 
panic ' selling by white homeowners so as 
to ^profit from resales to minority hom,e 
buyers. "Redlining" is .another dis- 
criminatory act whereby lending institu- 
tions either refuse to give a mortgage lo&n 
to a minority family which wants to 
purchase a house in a white neighbor- 
hood, or decline to loan at reasonable 



rates for homes purchased in; an integ-. , 
, rated or predominantly black neighbor- 
hood." Both practices contribute to isola- 
tion (U.S. Commission on Civil Rights' * 
1974a). The practice of "redlining" has 
. been difficult to prove because of the prob- 
lems of obtaining comparative informa- 
tion. Now, however, through v the.Home 
Mortgage Disclosure f Act of 1&75, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has been giy^n tlje- 
responsibility of requiring lending institu- 
tions to disclose home mortgage iriforma- 
tion by census tract. But the Federal Re- 
serve Boa^d does not intend to compile 
this information centrally so the burden of 
examination. is\ placed upon local indi-. 
vidua! community groups and local or 
state government. An example o£ how, a 
state has assumed this responsibility is 
the Illinois law of August 1975, requiring 
£11 home lepding institutions to submit 
the required information, twice a year. 
Community 7 , groups will find advice on 
how to juse disclosed -.information in a 
handbook prepared by the National Train- 
ing and Information Center (1976), How 
to Use the Home Mortgage Disclosure Act 
of 1975. . _ r — — r 

In some communities there^jnay be a 
problem with enforcement, of the laws. . 
Title VIII of the United Civil Rights Act, " 
passed by Congress in 1968 and buttress- . 
ed by the Supreme Court's decision in 
' Jones t>. Meyer (392 U.S. 409 M 1968]), out- .. 
laws discrimination in housing. The vehi- 
cles responsible for the enforcement of the 
Civil Rights Act '.'are .the Department of - 
Justice and HUD. An individual or com- 
munity group may wish to check on the. 
enforcement efforts in a metropolitan area . 
and ?n doing So may find Kovar's (1974) 
piabhcation, Auditing Real Estate Prac- 
tices: A Manual,, useful. <■ 

elf reirfedies require legal action, the 
Housing Opportunities Council (1974)-has. 
published a pamphlet, Housing and Jus- 
tice, listing a number of possible legal ' 
^sanctions in opsfri housing situationo. 
Plaintiffs in ^recent metropolitan school 
desegregation cases have compiled evi- 
defice regarding housing discrimination to 
Support their clayn that such pervasive, 
officially, sanctioned discrimination has 
led to school segregation:' An examination 
of the findings in these cases may provide 
interested * persons with clues for use in 
y their own metropolitan study (see Manley 
& Jackson, Chapter IV). 



. Thfe- vehicles need not all be bf an en- 
' forcing, mature. In every area there are 
'^persons of good will, ethical professionals 
including real estate agents and groups, r 
wljo^rre working to make the metropoli-- 
tan community a better f>\qpe to live and 
work. An excellent example is the North- 
ern Virginia Board of Realtors' activity yfc 
the development aijd promotion of the 
Homeseeker\s Guide, a publication aimed 
> f at helping minority persons find homes in. 
the Washington? D.C., suburbs (Grier, 
1974). " In identifying such persons^or 
groups oije may ask: Do the local boards of 
the . National Association j)f Real 'Estate 
Boards~(W73) have equal rights commit- 
tees?. Do such committees provide informa- 
tion to reaP estate agents regarding the 
laws find regulations, pertaining to eq\val 
housing opportunities'? What official) state 
and local individuals or agencies are des- 
ignated ta monitor fair housing stan-^ 
dafds? t . ^ \ . 
^ What community groups a$& organized, 
for ihis type of, activity (Beach, 1975)? In 
Atlanta the Central Atlanta Progress, a 
^ downtown business organization, put to- 
- gether ".an pinner-city lending consortium 
in which leading leading institutions 
pledged a pool of money for -new .home 
loans^md for piirchase and rehabilitation 
, of older ones. It also secured a promise 
"* from the participating financial institu- 
tions that they 'would tibt engage in re<|- 
lining. - W 

AnotKer verj* important vehicle is the. 
media. The press^television and radio are' 
powerful purveyors of truth and myth 
about, housing. ^Thr^ugh careful- writing, 
. reporting, commentary and documentary 
the ic^ts about integrated neighborhoods, 
real estate values and affu^native action 
»* guidelines^ can be presented. There are 
. many ^examples of the stability and qual- 
ity of living in integrated communities 
that can be tppics for the media's exami- 
nation. Attention of the |nedia f may also 
be directed to tfcieir real 'estate advertise- 
ments*. Action research carried ,on by 
Grier and Associates (1974) in the -de- 
velopment bf the Homeseeke'f's Guide un- 
cpvered areas of bias in ads; through the 
cooperation of the metropolitan Washing- 
ton, D<C, papers, some of this bias was 
eliminated. ^ 

1.2.2 Economic subsystem. For the* 
r purposes of this type of effort, an exten- 
sive study of a metropolitan area.'s 



economic subsystem is much 0 too $omplbx. 
Important economic patterns arid trends 
may, however, be available from research 
studies carried' out by local universities 
and private economic research groups. A 
review of v these may provide*'evidence of 
discriminatory forces a£ work as well as 
suggestions jofreftiedies. Perhaps the most 
basic economic force related to isolation is 
that of employment. 

* Patterns of „ unemployment vary with 
economic "cycles ? v but if unemployment of 
TrmIority«p£*sons exceeds that of the gen- 
eral population year aftej;, year it° is evi- • 
dence^of isolating, forces at work. A ten- 
year comparison of the employmen^data 
by race frota/l96(fto 1970, if analyzed by ' 
census tract, may give a picture of trends 
in^the employment disparity \within a 
.metropolitan area aj\d their relationship 

• to,,residence. More cdrrent ,data are avail- 
able from the .Bureau of Labor Statistics.,, 
In analyzing these data^the following 
questions ijiay be* raised: t / 

1. What relationship exists between un- 
employment andeducational levels'? To de- 
termine this, one ma^r check the reports of 
the Bureau of ttabor.Statistics and reports 
compiled by^the state employment secu- 
rity office; If there is ja high correlation, as 
-is certainly the case in many areas, tbe *: 
fqrce for reducing unemplovability may b§ 
educational programs which increase 
needed skills or credentials. If so, the Ve-* 
nicles^are in the^ schools and colleges of v 
the areas as, well as other trainii>g*institit , 
tions and ageiicies. 

% 2. J)o exclusionary forces exist which 
, limit the" opportun ities for minority persons 
jio join .unions or other organizations which * 
are- gatekeepers to employment? Evidence 0 
is difficult toiprocure since discrimination 
is illegal. To carry out the, Equal 
' Employment Opportunity Acts federal and 
local governmental equal employment op- 

* portunity commissions or departments are 
expected to monitcfr the existence oCsuch v v 
di^criminatioji and compile data regard- 
ing jcohiplaints of discriminatory require- 
ments* Vuch as tests, educational requir^- y 
merits and job-assignment practices. The 
vehicles are. the regulatory agencies and, 

if necessary,, the courts/ But various or- 
ganisations may themselves be effective' 

* ,a vehicles, using the force of thfcir own„#£ 
firmative action policies. _ . 

3. To what extent is there a commitmyit * 

*"ft> affirmative action injuring and layoff 
practices by tfye public "drtd private . 



employers of the metropolitan area? Infor-; 
mation mav be available from the local 
office ,of federal contract- confpliance n ajicl 
from state and local affirmative ''action 
agencies. In addition to the compliance 
° " officers the .vehicles are, of course,* the 
employers, and, the fqr;ce which they can 
use is tlieir o,wn positive, voluntary action 
to meet affirmative action goals, there, 
are many example^ of such action, but in 
» its absence the enforcement of 'affirmative 
action for those businesses and industries 
holding Tederal contracts ^pr .receiving fed- 
eral monies is the responsibility of 'ihe 
federal contract officers. p> 

' ** A. To what extent does the location of 
jdps work uftusiial har4ships on jacial 
groups?' Are businesses, industries and 
governmental ipstjpllatioiis located or re* 
located- in places which central city 'resi- 
dents find inaccessible, or expensive or 
inconvenient to , reach? Tliere are sam- 
ples of "niajor employers maintaining 
employment opportunities within- central 
"cities/ One of significance: is the, recent 
decision by the Ford Motor Company to 
locate a portion of its office staff in the 
i neW Renaissance Cejiter complex in 
. downtown Detroit. Such moves not only 
yfork to provide. (employment oppor- 
tunities, they represent a 4 statement . { bf 
faith in t$e future of central cities, (Stuart, 
1977).^' • ; ^ ? - - 

Is Ibtv-cost transportation available for * 
* persons to travel quitftly to job sites, or, x if 
1 not, is low-cost housing available near the 
, sites? The United States. Commission on 
Civil Rights (1974a) has viewed t the mis- 
fit match, between jobs and housing as a seri- 
[ ous nationwide problem", one that |£ 
exacerbated by the growing suburbaniza- 
tion of majo£ private ajid governmental 
employment Sources. The vehicles are the 
employers and the_ force is their cojpmit- 
mejit either to. locSte or remain in the 
central city or to help in the provision of 
l£wt$ost housing close to suburban- plisihts- 
or pffices. The vehicles are al$o aH levels 
y of government, their forces^being,, their 
. willingness to locaffe or maintain central 
^ city employment opportunities, to proVide 
I low-cost transportation and, to elirtriijate 
A zoning and" other mechanisms which re- 
strict or prohibit low-cost housing near 

jobs: - ■ ^ r ; ' ; : 

- ' * 1.2.3 Transportation subsystem. The 
, lack of mobility limits opportunities,-.^ 
> 'stucly.of the metropolitan area trartsporta- 



tion system may>e;?eal potentialities for 
the reduction of isolatiqn. To begin one 
, might map. the entire public transporta- 
tion network bn_ an overlay. Carrying 
capacity, along with other information 
sucH as fares, may- $e obtained from 
transportation authorities; long-range and 
master "plaps for the systems should also 

* be available, * ^ 

The questions to be raised relate to the 
degree to which isolation and its reduction 
were takerf/into consideration by th£ 
planners. . 

1. Were educational transportation 

needs i taken trito^account? \ • 
h 2. Were the real ./fad poteritial job needs ? 

of people in areas 'of persistently high uri- . 

employment considered?** . 

*% 3. Has .^he cost of transportation *and 

revenues been estimated sp as to project <> 
"low fares for low4ncome persons commut- 
x ing to jobs? * " 

4. Does the planning provide for ^access 
to the recreational, cultural and educa- 
tional opportunities of the& : entire met- 
ropolitan area, for, residents of Jthe central 
city as -well as those of the suburbs? 

5. Do plans^ for freeways and express- 
ways impact upon neighborhoods in sufch 

? a way as to reduce needed housing stock,, 

• degenerate neighborhoods °or separate' • 
minority, groups from jnajority ^groups? 

/'The vehicles are th@ transportation au- 
thorities, 'the planning departments^ or 
commissions, delegated the responsibility! 
for transportation planning, and the local ? 
governmental councils "or ;coifimissions 
"which make the decision^. The state 
'highway commissions as well as the, U.S. 
Department of Transportation are vehir \ 
cles which \ yield forces' that may work 
*toj/vard*or away from the reductioiFof isor 
latiqn. ' " * ^ " * 

1\2A X Health 'and welfare subsystem. 
Within this subsystem there are numer- 
ous^ sub-su£sysfem§. which, in their in- 
teraction \o serve*' the N needs of peopile, 
form a complex montage. Soin$ ojf the sub- 
systems are private, depending {upon do- 
nations and foundations for support. 
v Others,, are tax:' supported And some. are 
intermingled ip* their Support. In many 
m&ropoiitap, areas, there have been at- : 
tenipts to. catalogue these services and 
provide a directory /or ^volunteers and pro- 
fessionals. Nearly every metropolitan * 
area has a coordinating body which tries 
to decrease /uplication, help the, agencies • 
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be more client-oriented and make it easier 

, for recipients of services to obtain help as 
quickly and efficiently as possible. The 
United Fund organizations, the metropoli- 
tan council of planning affiliates, the.var-* 
lbus offices s& the U.S. department .of. 

« Health," Education; and Welfare (HEW), 
and each of the counties and mugicip v ali- 

'ties of * metropolitan areas have; depart- - 
raents of health ahd ^welfare whiclThave 
useful information.. ° ^ - * 

^The, questions to be raised relate to the 

: disparity with^vhich 3 these seryices are 
rendered and the degree to .which any 

* disparity helps to increase or decrease iso- 
lation: . ' . 

1. What sefVicel are available? * . ^ 

2. Do disparities in the services .existf 
.x3. What, if an;, , problems are involved 

. in obtaining the* services? » ;J? 

4. yfhat vehiples &n$T*Torces are . v in- 
volves - , ? - [ '" m 
V.2.5 Local government subsystem. The 
local governments include the counties, 
cities, municipalities and special districts 

4 witfhin the metropolitan study area. These 

P vary in size, f\ymber and scope, of author-/ 
ity. Local governments axe overlaid with " 
special' service districts which provide 
w^ter and "sewage systems, transporta- 
tion, pollution control,* centraf fanning 
and maijy othey -services that transcend 
local goverhmerital boundaries. These arey 
often governed by commissions or public 
corporations that are not elected but haVe v 
businesslike, powers {'to jnake \ single- 
minded decisions , about the living envk 
ronmenffof the metropolitan area (Wood, , 
1959, p.* 30).' An excellent lay person's ref- 
erence fqr analyse^ of local governments 
in metropolitan ^area's is^thaF of -the 
League of Women Voters C197£), Super- 
city/Hometown, USA, . „ 4 " 

LocaJ governments have considerable 
powefto; affect isolation. As we have seen • 
they may e*ert land use powers^to allpvy 
or thwart low-cost housing and to encour- 
age or discourage industry* they may ap- 
prove and disapprove transportation # 
routes; they may enhance pr resist, jnter^ 

-goverhifiental cooperation* In recent "years 
efforts have be^n made by local govern- 
Inents to resect growth. Partially as,, a 
/esiiljr of 4heir determfnatfon to avoid" 
urban sprawl, sqme h^ye imposed restric- 
tive zoning,* pteced moratoriums on sewer 
arid water connections and passed build- 
ing bans and dedicati&i o^din^nces. In- 
terestingly, such limits have befen opposed 



by groups as diverse as i$fe American 
Civil Liberties Union and the National 
Association of Honte Builders; . 

"Among thp vehicles which may app]y,_ 
i force influencing isolation' are^ r 
* 1. ^The* local governments' themselves. 
Through local/eadership the/governments . 
call both singiy^atid in cooperation jyith 
othfers in the metropolitan area wotk to 
reduce isolative forces. On a" metropolitan - 
bljSsis this may tie done v thrqu£h the sup- 
port, Approval and. implementation of 
comprehensive* planning.. * ? 

. 2/Comfaunity groups. Such groups, or- 
ganized ori4 metropolian basis, may pro- 
' vide considerable leverage in gaining go- 
vernmental action. The force is through 
\ organization and leadership (see commu- 
nity groups?subsy sterp, p^ 29). 
"jr 3. State governments. State legislation 
enabling and encouraging by incentives 
. the formation of intergovernmental con- 
f^sortiaT^ollol^^tives and cooperatives, is 
,a start. Hie establishment of metropolitan 
Commissions charged with comprehensive t 
plax^nirfg that includes .among their 
criteria r the alim of reducing isolation is 
surely a minimum state goal A further 
step would* be state* legislation requiring . 
"metropolitan- wide comprehensive plan- • 
niiig bar a upon stete-prescribed criteria. 
Even further, legislatures 'usually have 
the authority to df^elop any one of a yari- - 
. ety of ropolfran goyernaiice structures 
having \ uihority for metropolitan-wide 
decisions on makers of planning, envi- 
ronment and-isolfltion (see analyses o$-al- 
ternatives by Daniels ^?Simms, Chapter , 
,1V), - 

State governments, through' their plan- 
ning and (administering, ►exert forces 
which may | Kelp to reduce or increase iso- 
lation. The ^employment of ininprity per- 
.sonsMnay;tie enhance^ or discouraged by 
th£ location of State facilities. State higft 1 

* Way. construction may" 3 affect neighbor- 

• hoods in ways that increase ethnic isola- 
tion (U.S. Commission on Civil Rights,,. 
1974a).r> * m 

The Federal Highway Act requires that 
states consider si^ch impacts in thfeir 
plaps; but the Federal HighwaV Adminis- 
tration has onl> prohibited- ''intentional 
discrimination in such matters as reloca- 
tion housing and who is allowed to drive 
o.n-a highway* (U.SrCqmmission on Civil 
Righjs, 1974a). Community'- groups- may 



use their influence b^r insisting % that state * 
plans go beyond minima^ interpretations 
andVectfgnize the need for. advocacy plan- 
ning to assure that "unintentional" difc 
crimination is avoided. % 1 
. 1*2.6 Political subsystem. Political 
powpr is^gL primary Jorce for or againpt the 
reduction of isolation. An examination of 
the political sceifre'will provide$nsights 
into the >way it pervades and affects all" 
other systems. Studies* of local political 
systems are often aVail^le from political 
science departments of local or state uni- 
versities and colleges. The answers to the 
following questions may be helpful: ' ' w 

1. What i§ the racial makeup of the 
elected* governmental T>ositibns in each of 
the .metropolitan governments and service 
districts? . ^ * % 

2. ^at'is the racial makeup of the 
\ appointed Boards, comnt^ions- and coun- 
cils which have policy, regulatory o£ judi- 
cial powers? * * ' \ \ «? < 

3. Are governmental officials elected at : 
^arge or frontwards or districts? — p 
r 4. Do political parties recruit and" 

otherwise encourage participation of 
minority persons? -Js # there evidence, of 
t strpng voter registrati6i)|fcy the parties? ^ 
5. Do voting patterns appear tbjrbe con**,' 
sistently based Upon ethnicity? , 

In some locations, largely in- central 
cities, the political strength of ethnic 
minoVities Jias become decisive. The Su-f 
preme Cptfrt recently Upheld an act of 
affirmative gerrymandering, <Jesign§d , to 
apportion minority representation; 1 what _ 
.effect their decision will have remains to 
be seen (United JetuisH Organizations of 
Williams.burgh, Inc.g. Carey, 45 U.S.L.^ 
4221 [March 1, 19771). But an examina : - 
tion may be aided by the answers to such 
quesiioris*as: * v - 
, 1+ Js ' there a "Tiigh degree' of /nction 
between the white business, professional, 
financial* industrial establishment in the 
central city and the ethnic political, power 
establishment? . ^ 

2. To what extent is political P9wer usecF 
to obtain* trade-offs and compromises that 
benefit people who are isolated? An 
example is the use of black political power 
to open opportunities fop' black entre- 
preneurs, such as the insistence by At- 
lanta fyayor Maynard Jackson .(1977) that 
contracts for the Atlanta airport expan- 
sion include black subcontractors., 

3. Does* the minority political power of 
the' central city xau^e anxiety ii\*the, r sub- 
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urbis, with countervailing political aqtibn? 
Or is it t viewed with a' 5 sense of reality 
^Which * looks , 'beyond ethnicity to the 
economic and environmental health of the 

.■entire arda? Evidence regarding tljiis may . 
be found i,n J^he way tfip representatives of f\ 
the state legislature lilrie up on bills that * J 

. touch uj)on annexation^collaborative met^ v 
ropplitah services and proposed metcopoli- * 

* tan planning 6r governance structures. 
. 4/Db cross-ethnic political coalitions 
fqrn). around certain issues? If so, what are 
these issues? ' . 

fhe^vehicles are the'' political parties, 
£roup&* and coalitions. The forces are the' 
application of political pressure JtO gov- 
ernmental action 'resulting 4j| helping or 
hindering the reduction isolation, If o r a - 
discussion of this problem, from a l^l^ck t , 
poijlt of view see. ; T6be .Johnson's (1972) v * 

s Metro ^Governmefit: A Black Analytical 
Perspective* 

1.2.7 Community groups subsystem. In* 
every 'metropolitan area therp are a/gre&t 
number x of 'comriiunity groups- which act 
an<f interact,- grow arid* decline 4 m* an 

*ever-changingjlvay. Some are ad hoc,, arts- " ; 
ing over certain^ issues^ 'if the issues are 
controversial opposihg^ ad .hoc groups are, 

'-'sure to spring up>. N Some are advisory 
committees required by. statute. Some are 

v long-term groups wit^ financially sUp- ^ 

'pprting membership whije others* are- 
short tetfri. Some have, compensated offi- * 
cers o.r v members, others aye. voluntary. * * 
For a detailed descriptioft vbf metropoli- 
tan-wide gfbups and their potentialities 
see League of Women Voters (1974), Su- 
percity/Horyztown, US^ (pp. 82-128). 

. Each group may be part of another sub- • * 
system. Thfe National Congress of Parents ^ 
and Teaphers/ for example, may 4 Be con- \ 
sidered within the public school subsys- ( 
tem^ the local Council of Christians and 
Je\$s Way be considered a* patrt of the^ 
religious subsystem. However /viewed as^ 
a whole the groups form a dynamic sub- 
system that has within it.potentialities for 
helping or hindering efforts to reduce iso- 
lation." 

A *valuabl# : exercise^ is to identify the 
i?iost influential of the .community groups 
&nd to assess their effect on isolation. In 
so doiftg it would be wise not to stereotype 
organizations because of their ^national ,3 
reputation or "because of local publicity. 
The U.S. Chamber of Commerce v has been 
feast in a conservative image yet there are 
many instances in Which local chambers 



of commerce have <> given influential sup- 
port to ^efforts, to reduce isolation!. Exam- 
ples are. the positive involvement of the 
Chamber in Hillsborough County during 
the desegrtegation^efTort there (U.S. Com- 
mission^ on Civil Rights,* 1976a) ancl ii>: 
Dallas where the Chamber (1977), among 
other ^activities, has producecfc^a booklet, 

- Keep^it Together, Dallas, an excellent 
how-tp-<!o-it guide. The NAACP has a na- 
tional image M pressing cburt-ordered, de- 
segregation,"'yet in* Atlanta, the local 
chapter has compromised the national poU 

'<. icy in faVor of what itielieved'to be other 
gains. 

At times there is an impulse to consider 
certain groups^as ludicrous^ abstird an<J 
even irrational. This, too^ should be re- 
sisted; In such elnotioi\c:l matters^ as - 
ethnic relations what appears to bfc eccen- 
tricity or irrationality may. be indicative 
of popular feeling. Such groups as Restore 
0ur Alienated Rights (ROAR) in Boston, 
Nation^ 1 Action Group (NAG) in Rontiac, 
Committee Against "Mandatory Busing 
(C?AMB) in Seattle, Save <Our;*NeighW- 
hood Schools . (SONS) in a ' number of 
cities,the Ku Klux Klan (KKK)^and com- 
parable group§ in nearly every commu- f 
~~ *nity where civifc right^- pressures have w 
stimulated countespfesfiires, often ha,ve 
surprisingly broacf if passive supjfort. 

6 However, noise^publicity, demonstrations 
and organiW confrontations may' make 
the " few> activities of such' groups appear" 
more potent than they are in fact. \ - v 
.In many instances the effectiveness of a 

• group is dependent upon its leadership? 

. An identification of the principal actors in - 

**; the groupldranfa will be useful as one 
determines^ strategy for .reducing ,isola- 
tipn. Who are the leaders in tho^reduction ■ 
of isolation?, What groups migftt fbr.m u « 
compatible coalition to support efforts? The 

Vehicles ^are the groups. The , forces that 
they use to affect isolation may be leader- 
ship, organization? persuasion, education, 
. demohstration ancl legal challenges. 

1.2,8\Pfivate education subsystem (see 
Hueneckey Chapter IV). All. the schools or' 
school ^ystWs outside the pjiblic^scfiool 
domain.;, may be considered a part of the 
private* school subsystem. Since these, may 
be influential in the^re'duction of isolation 
it will be helpful th list them and briefly 
describe some of theiKfea^jires. A few sys- 
tems, notably Catholic\ones,„ have helped 
reduce isojation by^(a) maintaining their 
churches "ahd s schools in central cities, 



thus discouraging white flight to the sub-^ 

, urbs; (b) 'alttempting.to prevent the- use of^ 
parochial schools as an escape during 
times of desegregation of pufajPc schools; 
and (c) by taking affirmative actfon in 
drying to provide minority, 'students an 

. educational option ift the parochial 
schools/On the negative side .one finds the 
segregation academies that .are eitjier set 
up to avfciid desegregation or take advaii-^ 
tage>ofit (N.evin &j Bills, 1976). , 

^elides listthg pfivateischools it maybe 
helpful" to seek answers to the following 
questions i;egarding^each: , * 
- 1. What is the e f tfinic makeup? J $ 
* 2. What policy does the school have re- 

. gardirfg affirmative action if recruiting 

$ minority §tudj?riis|? 

3. What policy does the school have to 
"discotirage its use.ste an ethnic retreat 

ofrom the public schools? . J • * ^ 

4. Does^the school remain in the central 
\ c ity _ that : is, if located in anC ethnically 

transitional* i^ghbffhgod,^dpe,s ; it- remain 
\ or does T IFmove to a more homogeneous 
area? * , • ' , t * . v ! : 
J5. Does the school have' entrance re- 
quirements which appear to be" ethnically 
exclusionary? \. ■* A $ 
>/ s 6. : Does it^use affir mative faction for hir- 
ing teachers, administrators and pother: 
f .staff'Wiembers?, ' f~ § *y 

7. Does the schcwol provide alternatives 
to public* school education? . 

The yeKicles are "the! ^private schools, 
o their boards of directors/, administrators - 
v and parent support organisations. The 
forces are' moral leadership, the enact- ^ 
. ment.'knd the enforcement of 'policies.' ^ 
Public opinion is a force that might be 
. * wielded^ by those wishing change Legal, 
action is more promising >of results now 
" ' that .the Supreme Court Tias Tuled that 
private nonsectarian schools may hot 
■ exclude children because of race (Ftunyan 
.v. McCrdfy, 96j3.Gt. 2586, 1976). 

1<2:9 Higher edupation subsystem. Like * 
the public and private elementary and 
secondary schools, the institutions of % 
higher education have been caught up in 
pressures to* reduce isolation. Some have 
not viewed themselves as| agents of social 
--change but as communities J of jspholars - 
aloof from plebian moves toward equate* 
opportunity/ Others have been^ on the^ 
forefront of change as a result of either 
affirmative institutional leaderships reac- 



tion to .civil rights confrontations or court 
action* (see Huenecke, ^hapterJV). ' . 

Each** institution of, higher sdugation' 
within the metropolitan area influences to 
some degree th^ reduction or increase, of 
isolations The extent of this influence may 
be estimated by identifying each institu- 
tion and studying its policies and prac 7 £ 
, tices. The following data may be useful. 
> : ' 1. A list of all institutions* of "higher 
education along -wi#i a designation as to 
publico or, private, two-year or Tour-year, 
graduate programs and location. v ' ^ 
+ 2. Th$, entrance r^uirements for stu- 
dents. • *\s /* . # 

• 3. The policies for admission of minority . 
students'pn an affirmative action basis. 

4. The policies for affirmative action jn 
hfring and p^moting; ^ >' m 

• 5. The student and^ faculty ethnic com- 
position by department. " \ .0 *• " 

+ 6. The policies regarding public service. 
'Does ari : institution encourage and recog- 
nize public service by. professors, and de- 
partments? , "S 

V7;'?The involyfcment : :of\ an institution 
'and .its personnel ih metropolitan* affairs ,| 
which promote 'br hinder the reduction of 
isolation.* For example,, dpes the. depart*, 
ment of urbatf planning help form com- { 
munity councils to, help local residents in 
the^improvemeiit of their communities? 
Doc& the iristitution^encourage or support 
professors to develop desegregation plans 
and serve, as expert witnesses in court? * 

8. : Are the pfficers qffthe institution stu- 
dent advocates in seeking ways to com- 
pensate for past ethnic discrimination? 
For example, flie President of the Univer- 
sity of . Washington 'was. an advocate of 

' /affirmative action in admitting minority/ 
students to la\y school,- a position that led ' 
to the famous Defudis tase (Defunis*v... 
Odigaard, 416' JJ.S. .312 [1973)) and 
helped set a positive tone for the entire 
state. - , m ;:% { 

9. Do the institutions of higher educa- 
tion work closely with the lower schools in 
establishing realistic standards and ex- 
pectations for-liifferent options provided 

' by higher t education? An example is the 
court-ordered pairing of Boston metropoli- 
tan colleges and universities wit^Boston 
public schools to promote solutions ^to 
problems associated with their desegrega- 
tion/' 

The vehicles- are thejioards of regents, 
the presidents, the alumni, the faculties 



. s an9 the studfents. If^the institutions are * 
publi£ : the vehicles inglude the state, le&is- 
latui;fe and the governpr. Since nearly all vV 
■ ipstittftions of higher education receive , \ 
' /federal funds, the departments dT the' fed- 
* eral' government 'are al§o vehicles; Lead- 
, ; Nership, persuasion, confrdhtation, politics, 
' legislation, investigation, threat of with- 
holding or prodding <jf funds and court 
action are air forces which have ;been 
used: .* / '* \ \ 

v 1.2.10 Medfa subsystem. This subsys^v 
**" tern consists of all the ways, in which the* 
^public receives information and includes 
^the metropolitan 'and local newspapers, 
the shopping news and the specialty pa- 
pers ranging' from the underground to the 

* variety, television and radio. To underes- : 
timate the power .of the media \demon- \v 

*f str/ates haivete. In mattes. of reduction of*-' 
isolation the media can he very supportive 
or very destructive, It jcan*be informative, 
moderate ahd t responsible,* or K it can be « 
■ sensatio^. oriented, exaggerating incidents 
*s?of jetjinic conflict out of context. The Na* 
r tfpnal Advisbry Commission on pivil Dis- 
^ bfdersil'968) has ^scrifeed tfoth kiftds of , ' 
reporting and* suggested improvements 

* (Chapter. 15J>, - V- : ^ 

v , To begin a study of . the media one 

^ should list „every^newsp^aper * of signifi- 
cance,* its publisher and editors and its 
area of coverage. The same may be dofie ' *** 
>for each television and radio- statioh with 

: its dwner, general manager £jad news de- 
paftni<ent managers identified' ± - ' / 

^r* Many papers and stations have^articu- , 
t lar points of View which they project 

■'• various ways/ While these, may be the 
/subject, of the editorial pages of the news*- , t 
papers and the station manager's editorial 1 

I statements or the broadcaster's "commen- 
tary, they are often also eyidgntin the 

* character of headlining, £he selectidn of. 

„ "lead, front-page stories, or the selecting 

; ov tjof stories *and the reordering of report- < 
ink so ks to emphasize incidental^ spe- , 
cial qualitiesjn an occurrence. Reporters/*^ 

* in this way^otten reflect what the editors 
want Although the public s&on comes to- 
know" the philosophy of a medium, an 
analysis would be of , help; the- school of 
journalism at*a- local university may have / 

v made such a sttody. . ' « 0 

The vehicles are the owners, advertis- 
ers, publishers," editors and .reporters. 
Their force is what they say and write or 



their influerice.onwhat is said or written.' 

Public opinion, ^hich ig partly shaped by 

tlie, media, is also a force th^t affects the 

media through ratings, letters and phone 

palls. " * * 
if- A .community should expect and, -urge 

the kind of reporting outlined in a memo 
, from the editor of the Boston Globe at the 

onset of school deso&rega^ion in that city. 

Among these guidelines were: 

Stay as inconspicuous as possihle; stand back , 

• from any outbreafe. 

* \ # 
Take notes about forecasts of violence, but 
x r< ~- print none of th£m: , * ^ 

• Avoid* characterizing individuals or situations 
withinflammatory deeeriptions. Identify par- 
ticipante as^ Black and White . . . (only whenXv 

Keep perspective at all times; all fistfjghts do 
not constitute a riot. - M "" 

u Remember that many . ■ - readers will .not * 
, get beyond . . . headlines. It is imperative 
that the headlines be'scrupulously accurate. 
The same holds true for photo captions. 

j Editing^houldJ)e dbne with- utmost care ,. 
^so that the original intent ... is not inadver : 

• tently distorted (Winship, 1975) r # . 

The Federal Comnfunicatiori^ Commis- 
i sron requirements are a force which may 
be brought to frear to Kelp in .the guidance 
of radio and television programming. 

\ 1.2.1U Religion subsystem^ In recent 
years the clergy's; efforts^ tQ Increase un- 
derstanding and, ; £o reducp isolation' have 
been among the most notable. From pul- 
pits and via pastoral newsletters church- 
men have irifid to set public attitude 
against discrimination. No>|f; content with 
exhortation mfony priests-, ministers and 
. rabbis haye carried their words ihto the 
. comipunities .to demonstrate, to confront 
and to organlzje ecupiemc^tlly in their ef- 
forts to right moral wrongs. These 'efforts 
take on added significance when one con- 
siders that the churchmen often acted: as 
missionaries out qf conscience in the face" 
of opposition ^from their own, church 
boards and the" disapproval of their, con- 
gregatiohs (see Atlanta Journal, May 3, 
1976). s 1 ^ * , m 

Among^the many influential religious 
groups the local units of^ the National ... 
.Council of Churches have made /strong* 1 
and consistent efforts to reduce/isolation. 



Ecumenical coalitions such^as^lhe Met- 
ropolitan Ar«a Religious Coalition of Cin- 
cinnati (MARCC) # havle carried /out 
studies, encouraged action dnd pressed'for 
.specific metropolitan remedies (see* 
i: MARCC). the North Brandy winfe* Council , 
* of ^Congregations is a group of fourteen 
churches and* synagogues in Wilmington 
'and New Castle. County, Delaware, that 
^provides a ppsitiv^ forcer in, that communi- 
ty's search for metropolitan solutions. The 
antidefamation>league<of B'nai B'rith has 
for years. \vage v d battles against prejudice^ 
the potential for impact is great: after the 
Escambia Cbunty, Florida, school system 
desegregated;* the superintendent -iden- 
, tified tfte Ministerial Alliance's support as # 
^"probably; ther most recognizable positive 
^force in the community" .(U.S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights; 1972, p. 13). 
The positive approach described above 
as ^by no means lieen the rule.. Many 
hurches have themselves remained 
£clusionary. fii a few instances pastors 
lave supported segregationist groups and 
have beert' Vocal in their opposition to* ef- 
fojfe to retiuce isolation (Good, 1973). 
Som6* churches, supporting in spirit tKe 
reduction ^bj^solatidn," have nonetheless 
rejected the '(dea „ that ministers, rabbis 
and priests illiquid carry their messages 
beyond the walls of the temple and have 
viewed their rol& $s one of attending to 
the spiritual l\eedd*'of their congregations • 
"rather, than of being op the forefront of 
socialbhah'ge. . ? ./ « 

Essential to a study of -isolation in a 
metropolitan area is the identification of * 
religious leaders and of Religious groups. 

■1. What are the religious'groups provid- 
ing services in the metropolian arfca? 

2. Do these -groups* advocate open ad- 
mission by policy onhy practice? 

3. Do these groups take a policy stand 
against ethnic discrimination^ in any 
fornrf g 

. 4. Do they take action againskdiscri mi- 
nation? " . • 1 ? 

5. Are there religious groups opposing 
the reduction of isolation? 

1.2.12 Cultural and recreational sub- 
system. 1 Ethnic isolation Js often apparent 
in public and private cultural arid recrea- 
tional institutions and programs. Answers 
to the following questions may be helpful 
in a survey of these: 4 . ? 

L What are the cultural and recrea- 
tional opportunities in the metropolitan 



• * • o 

, area JLsuch ,a's libraries, parks, museums, 
playfields, benches and civic centers)? 

2. What is the location of each and its 
availability to people of the entire met- 

- ropolitan area? . .. 

. 3. What is the ethniq, make-up of the 
staffs and of the participants? For exam- 
ple/what is the ethnic composition of the 
metropolitan, symphony orchestra, the 
repertory theatre guild, the park and rec- 
reation departments?- * fc 
* 4. What evidence is there of past con- 
flicts along ethnic lines v^hich were in or ' ■ 
around cultural and recreational sites? 

5. What .efforts have been made to in- v 
crease the cultural and recreational dp-* 1 
tions of minority metropolitan residents? 
6ne canilbt resist mentioning such lead- 
ership efforts:as those of James Whittaker 
(first American to climb Mount Everest), x 
Charles Huey and Jbhn Little, of Seattle: 
In cooperation with the Seattle Public^ 
Schools, the'Seattle Park Department and , 

: the U.S/. Coast .Guard, they established 

' capipingT sailing, skiing, hiking and" other 
outdoor recreational and wildernes^\sur- 
vival opportunities for central city youth 
who foyld not otherwise Afford to partici- 
pate in such activities;", . Vs-.f,''«V \ 
6.] What federal funds are being used to 

^uppbrt cultural and recreational* pro-,. 
g£ams in the metrppolitan area? If stich 
funds, are used the -same civil rights san<£ 
tion§ apply* which hold for housing, traps- j 
portation and 1 education. 'The, vehicles areJ 
the boards, administrators and patrtins or 
the activities, community groups atid fed- 
eral civil rights enforcers. The forqes are 
leadership; /the action of the boards, $he 

.'"administrators and the patrons;; the 
pressure? of .community ^groups; the en- 
forcement of civil rights £ctscby the fed; 

:: eral, state and local, officials; and the ac- . 
tion of r the court^ where plaintiffs have 
resorted to legal-remedies. f . x 

* * i. " ' * 

1.3 Identifying Needs - 6 ' ' \ 

'Giveii evidence that isolation exists and 
that it, exists to an extent which prevent*? 
school children from fully exercising their 
"educational options (see Section" 1^1), sev- % 
eral questions may be posed jp identify^ 
needs: What areHhe areas of greatest com- 
munity ^concern? Within what Systems and 
subsystem^ .do *hese areas fall? What vehi^ 
cles and forces are. fit work to restrict, fyn- % 
der or prohibit efforts to reduce isolation? 
What actions might be taken to enable, 
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' 'promote or require the reduction of isola- °* 
tion? . 'J i> - fc i 

d»3.1 Analyzing fortes? B>r applying the 
force field illustrated on page 11* the ve- 

1 hides and^forces in each" subsystem may # • 
be categorized according to> the, way in 
which they work against the reduction of 
isolation or toward it' ' e ' H 

»! 1.3.2 JListing heeds according to pVior- 1 
ity. The results of the force field analysis 
may then be placed- oft a matrixjjsuch as 

* ttyat proposed'in Figure 7. From this, coir " 

, posite a liSt may be compiled of alterna- 
tive actions aimed -;at moving 1 the various' ; 
vehicles. This list " will then be arranged 3 , - 
. ;/ ; Figure 7. 



according to priority based -upon judg- 
ments/ as to the urgency>?of heeds, the 
r^soijrcea available, the political situation 
andvOstrategies holding the most ^promise 
for progress. "Foi* example, /me. may find* 
from this process that the needs are: (1) to 
provide access to low-cost, housing in cer- 
tain suburbs; (2) to provide certain popu- 
lations low-cost* transportation to job op-- 
portUaitips; (3) to desegregate a portion or 
ali of the schools; (4) to equalize the edu- 
cational resources among ,,che metropoli- 
tan, districts;. <5) to providg access to cul- 
tural" and educational, opportunities for 
identified isolated students. • 
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,2.0 Involving - 

* Forces to reduce isolation ar£ released 
by and through groups, but'the leadership 
'and drivie of individuals is .necessary -to 
begin and. maintain invqlvement and 
movement. Such individuals may be per- 
sistent, concerned citizens of public, offi- 
cials. A judge's authority may be used to 
organize committees or to appoint masters 
to do'so. A school b.oard president* or 
superintendent or a mayor may ask a citi- 
zen*? committee to attack a problem of 
isolation.^ v £ 
r-These individuals may have some 
•sophistication in % organizing * groups or 
they may be limited in experience. For the 
latter theue are. reference guides which 
may help. 'A National Neighbbrs Publica- - 
^tion, ^segregated Housing and Interra- 
~cihl Neighborhoods^ lists a number of 
helpful publications in Part 7: "Commu- 
nity and Neighborhood* Organization, 
Citizen Participation, and Decefitraiized 



Local tjovernment" (Beach, 1975, pp. 45- 
51). For school-oriented* groups Chapter 
10 of ttie boo\The School and.Commu- v 
nity Relation^, niay provide guidance 
(Kindled, Bagin & Gallagher, 1976). 

2. 1 Determining tf}e Publics to be Involved ' 
We have earlier (Sectional .0) Suggested 

ways of identifying the extent of isolation 
and the needs for action : (Section 1.3). Tte 
ngirstep is to identify the publics that 
.should be informed of tBfe" progress of the 
identifying study and its results. These 1 
should be listed ah* those who migHt par- 
ticipate^ further efforts identified. 

2.2 Inforip, the Public 

As an individual or group moves to in- 
volve others, the importance of organizing, 
the data-to express the.rffeeds with clarity 
and. impact becomes evident Without in- 
formation which is placed an the context of 
the economic,- social' and environmental 
health of a region, citizen^ represented by 



their institutions, afre not Ukely" to move 
short of crisis or mandate. 

2.2.1 Who Jfroutf. receive information? 
An obvijaiVanswer is "everyone," but this 
is^norpossible. If a public- body has the 

1^- information it -should be distributed as 
widely and as efficiently as t the budget 
• allows to the people served by that body. 
. An individual havirvg information might . 
choose to share, it with friends and with 
community groups, agericies, leaders aikL 
public officials who may^be reasonably 
understanding and disposed-toward reduc- 
tion of isolation. At appropriate times 

* media representatives should be briefed. 

2.2.2 What information should be used? 
To help assess the public's readiness for 

. feceivirig information it would be advisa-' 
ble to survey or poll its attitudes and 
opinions. In Louisville . and Jefferson 
County attitudes were sampled by the In- 
'* stitute of Policy Sciences and Public Af- 

* fairs (1976), of Duke University; the impli- 
cations of the samplings were helpful in , 
selecting the most promising strategies. 
Data gathered in SectioaJL.O, which show 
the degree of isolation, its historical influ- 
ence and its impact upon the economic, 
social and psychological lives of people, 
should be clearly and concisely presented. 
Information which bears upon matters^ of 
justice and fairness, including information 
which has been gathered in a search for a 
•legal remedy, will help show the full im- 
pact, of isolation. Since most of us. are 
motivated by self-interest, presentation 
should emphasize the benefits of reducing 
isolation as accruing to the widest possi- 
ble range of people. Among these benefits^ 
the Jong-range advantages to all the re- 

. gion's children should be stressed. Infor- 
mation which points to possible solutions 
may be further strengthened by pointing 
. <t out that, unless movement is otherwise 
shown, remedies may come in the form of 
sweeping mandatory orders. 
* 2.2.3 How should the information be * 
presented? A public agency usually has 
the n;*ans for packaging information and 
distributing it to its constituencies. Ef- 
forts^ should be made to encourage perti- 
nent* public bodies to do so, accompanying 
their information releases with state- 
, ments of officials regarding their stand .on 
matters of reduction 6f isolation. The ad : . 
vantage *is that if a public body has 
gathered information, established a need 
and enacted a policy, it has embarked on a ' 
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direction and set up a fores from which it 
can waiver only with a loss of integrity. 
This is particularly important in the case 
of public education. In commenting on 
school desegregation forces, Smith and 
Associates (1973) emphasize that "school 
officials should inform the community ;- 
that desegregation is inevitable, and es- 
tablish'definite policies on tfie manner in 
which the process will occur. This action 
should be taken as a means of maintain- . 
ing their authority and reducing uncer- 
tainty about the effects, of desegregation 
within the community" (p.* 163). - 

Information being presented shou]d be 
written logically and legibly. This will 
facilitate oral 'prestations, speeches and 
discussions, and media representatives 
will make more use" of information given 
to them in this form. As almost every 
effort to reduce isolation becomes at some 
stage ah emotional issue, the developers 
and presenters^ of information will want 
the logical, data-ba§ed information to fall 
v back on when necessary.. *. \ 

Efforts to reduce isolation are newswor- t 
G thy, so much so that participants must be N 
prepared for overplay in the print" 'and 
broadcast media. The National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders (1968> in 
reference to the 1967 disturbances stated: 
"We have found a significant imbalance 
between what actually happened in' our 
cities and what the newspapers; radio and 
..television coverage of the riots told us- 
happened" (p. 236). Some newspaper pub- 
lishers and television producers, although 
aware that exaggerated peadlines and 
short, concentrated, out-ofj/context televi- 
s : on shots inflame the public, feel they 
must operate on the basis of readership, 
poll ratings and advertiser whims. 

Conferences with editors, reporters and 
station managers may /help to reduce the 
intensity with which 'the media play up 
conflict and the bizarre or unusual. The 
purpose of the conferences would be to 
inform them of proposed strategies, solicit k 
their input and to prepare jointly for the 
best'eoverage of both the planning and the 
implementing stages. The local organiza- 
tion of print and broadcast media should 
also be contacted for essentially the same 
purposes. If there is no such organization 
it may be worthwhile to initiate attempts 
to get one staked. In the interim, or in 
lieu of this, an 1 ad hoc group representing 
various local media might be instituted to 

i , 




discuss s ajid plan- for coverage* of the pro- 
posed comfcmiiity changes. 

School desegregation is to date the most 
publicized of efforts to reduce isolation. 
The roles that the Sv n^edia have* played in 
the school desegregation-process have dif- 
fered greatly. As an exan^eHocaLnews 
media coverage of the Hillsborough-- 
County, -Florida, desegregation may be 
compared with that of the national media 
in the Boston desegregation. The United 
States Commission on Civil Rights 
\( 1976a) reported: 

Tvhe news media of Hillsborough provided ex- 
jceHent coverage of the deliberations of the 
, P'tizensl Desegregation Committee and kept. 

the comrr\unity informed as to all aspects of 

the desegr^^tion^pla^ 

Most of the local medi^-endorsed_peaceful 
implementation of the plan and avoided sen- 
sationalism jn reporting it* (p. 65) , 

Testimon>^efiu^the Commission 
(1975) regarding Boston, however, indi- 
cated that the national television. media 
depicted the sensational, the dramatic and 
the quick shots. The result was unbal- 
anced coverage wh::h was reflected in the 
.ejnotional climate of the city (pp. 202- 
206). Local media are close to the prob- 
lems, involved in both history and present 
issues, and interested in the future of the 
area. They are more able and apt to put 
the issues and actions into perspective 
than national* television commentators. 
Concerned individuals and groups should 
"impress upon the national networks the 
need for increased use of local media per- 
sonnel on national network teams to at* 
least partially ameliorate this situation. 

In a metropolitan area there are, in 
addition to thfe major newspapers, a 
number of local or specialty papers that 
respond to certain constituencies. The 
suburban newspapers and the "shoppers" 
guides can be expected to reflect a white, 
middle-class suburban value-orientation. 
Similarly, minority editors of central city 
newspapers will often reflect a separatist 
point of view discounting the value of re- 
ducing isolation and editorializing n' i- 
tively about white efforts toward that 
goal. Yet media leadership which dis- 
agrees with or is skeptical about efforts 
should not be ignored, but included with 
their peers in briefing conferences, pro- 
vided with full information and solicited 
for their viewpoints and suggestions. 



There are -basic guidelines which, if 
adapted to fit local. needs, will help to 
insure the best possible media presenta- 
" tion. The media organisation or ad hoc 
committee mentioned above should be 
urged to frame such ^ set of guidelines 
and possibly to arrange workshops for 
tl>eir discussion* The following were 
.suggested by experienced media repre- 
sentatives at a recent conference entitled 
"Covering* the Desegregation Story" 
(Weinberg & Martin, 1976), Pertaining in 
this context primarily to schodl desegre-- 
gation, they may be extrapolated to other 
situations involving efforts to 'reduce iso- 
lation. And although they may at first 
glance seem standard, even verging on 
the' obvious, they become especially criti- 
cal during periods of community stress 
and deserve emphasizing. 

' v n Guidelines 

1. Prepare as far in advance as, possible: 
, Adequate "preparation for covering the 

complex changes effected by efforts to re- 
duce isolation takes a >great deal of time 
and hard work. 

2. Develop, specialists: There should be a 
team of editors and staff writers or report- 
ers who can learn the language and the 
issues, visit other communities and who 
work well together (Cohen, p. 51). Political 
writers and reporters should work particu- 
larly closely with their education counter- 
parts during school desegregation (Stahl, 

' p. 63). A converse but complementary 
tenet is to involve as many staff as possi- 
ble over time; new people keep injecting 
new perspectives and new questions 
(Stahl, p.-63). 

. 3. Background thoroughly: Synergistically, 
v efforts to reduce isolation in one area fre- 
quently create complex reactions in the 
whole. School desegregation, for example, 
involves much more than moving pupils; it 
changes "virtually every aspect of (the) 
public school program: finance, cur- 
v riculum, discipline, collective bargaining" v 
(Nagengast, p. 43). Reporters will have to 
become well- versed in alLof these areas, N 
learn what statistics to seek out and how 
to interpret and verify them. They must 
also become skilled in translating the 
complex legal process intQ simple terms 
that lay people can understand (Cohen, p. 
65). It might be helpful for the^team as- 
signed to cover such community issues to 
develop a fact book for the entire staff to 
use, with regular updates as background- 
ing progresses (Stahl, p. 62). This informa- 
tion might also be shared with persons or 
groups in the community. 



4. Develop as many diverse, reliable sources 
— . as possible <and chick and recheck every 

piece of information (Nagengast? p. 43): 
Reporters are advised to watch community 
groups as*they may have a strong influ- 
ence on local politician^ (p. 43). 

, 9 

5. Be open to and represent all points of view: 
This involves comprehensive; news cover- 
age as well as the more pro forma letters- 
to-the-editor (Branscombe, p. 58). 
Humanize the story; profiles of people rep- 
resenting various viewpoints could be pre- 
sented (Stahl, p. 63). Both of these efforts 
may help reduce tensipn and frustration. 

6. Search out and answer the community's 
questions: Thte is not the same as telling 
the public what it wants to, hear. /The 
standard ... to fry to reach is what are 

* parents and cHildren concerned about ... * 
what are their fears, their ideas . . /. their 
•hopes for desegregation?" (Bednarek, p. 

9 67). Determination of the information gaps 
in a particular community might be made 
by conducting surveys of attitudes. The 
M{ilwauk€e Journal found success in. using 
t. a regularly run column for questions and 
^answers* keeping both very simple and 
\\straightforwacd (Bednartfk, p. 45). 

7. Do some yvdepth reporting: Historical and 
background material tend analyses of the 
more subtle or long-range implications o£ 

* current dynamics -are not for all readers, 
but those people who are interested and 

- who Understand the material will the i dis- 
seminate -it in their own, frequently wide 
circles tBranscombe, p. 59). 

2.2.4 When should information be re- 
leased? One of the most perplexing prob- 
lems of providing public (information is 
that of properly timing it^ release. Some- 
times participants will not have control 
over matters of timing, and* nothing is 
more frustrating than to have information 
get out while ideas are partially formed, 
strategies insufficiently developed or .the 
data not yet fully compiled. Misun- 
derstanding, rumors and exaggerations 
are often the consequence. Perhaps a good 
rule to follow is that in all aspects of the 
identifying of need and strategizirig, there 
should be maximum openness and in- 
volvement. Timing of releases really be- 
comes an issue at the point of dec sion 
making, that is, when a governing body 
must decide whether or not to implement 
(see. Section 4.1). Participants should care- 
fully consider the context in which their 
requests or demands are made, so as not, 
for example, to request or demand that an 
authority make a controversial decision 



just before a crucial levy or bond voting or 
in the midst of a political election in 
which potentially receptive candidates 
would be placed in a compromising posi- 
tion. 

2.3 In volve the Public 
Tn reducing isolation there are two 
types of public involvement. One is in- 
volvement that is generated but of con- 
• cerii for the health of the metropolitan 
area, a voluntary Involvement motivated 
by self-interest or a sense of community p 
responsibility. The other is mandated by 
an authority such as a court of legislature. 

In the first instance an individual majr 
become informed and involved, may thjei\ 
inform others, organize ad hoc committees 
of like-minded persons and develop into a 
leader. In the second the mandating au- 
thority, a court, a school;board or a mayor, 
^may appoint individuals to serve as mas- 
ters or members of a blue-ribbon panel 
with such responsibilities as' making- a 
study of problems and returning recom- 
mendations or monitoring compliance. 
These are usually ad -hoc appointments 
and not expected to be permanent. 

Sometimes very influential efforts de- 
velop from individual action. An example 
is the Coalition for Quality Integrated 
Education (CQIE) in Seattle, Washington. 
. A few individual parents who were in- 
terested in both reducing isolation and 
- improving education began to meet in 
tHeir homes, andj>y telephone and wojd 
of mouth the incitement grew. The j^oup 
organized into CQIE and sought funds, 
becoming highly effective in promoting 
their goals. They established and operatedN 
a rumor center and have for a number of 
years published a paper, In Touch, which 
is a straightforward reporting on the 
Seattle integration process^ CQIE ob- 
tained outside funding and remains in 
that city a respected, independent advo- 
cate of sensible methods to reduce isola- 
tion. This experience has application on a 
metropolitan-wide basis. 

Another example of vigorous parent in- 
volvement is Northside Atlanta Parents 
for Public Schools (NAPPS), which is 
gathering support to keep white parents 
from fleeing to .the suburbs or withdraw- 
ing their children to private schools. 
NAPPS began out of a parking lot discus- 
sion of two parents who decided to stop 
bemoaning white flight and begin to com- 
bat it. The resulting group of some 50 
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parents now claim credit for the return of 
476. white students to the Atlanta schools. 
They have been able to convince other 
white parents that the city schools are 
good and* that a multicultural*. environ- 
ment is valuable to real-life education 
(Reeves, ^977). 

An individual who wishes to go beyond 
a voluntary effort to involve the public in 

* the reduction of isolation may/resort to 
legal means. For help jn exploring this 
route one might review the Housing Op- 
portunities Council publication (1974), 
Housing and -Justice, or the National 
Education Association's (1974) Combat- 
ting Discrimination in the Scfiools: Legal 
Repiedies (see also publications of the 
♦Center for Law and Education). In Chap- 
ter IV Sacken Jias. described a process 

* whereby potential plaintiffs might assess 
the feasibility of metropolitan solutions in 
their particular area. 

2.3.1 How and whom to involve. One # 
basic guideline for setting up citizen in- 
volvement is that the manner in which it 
relates to the governing board and the 
administration should be carefully de- 
scribed (see "Community Involvement in 

* Decision Making," National Sfchool 
Boards Association Information Exhibit 
Samples' EPS/NSBA ? File: KCB-E, 
Evanstoti, Illinois). "Another guideline to 
cofisider is that it may be advisable to 
attempt to involve groups which represent 
both sides of an issue, as well as those 
who, for one reason or\ahother, seem 
neutral. In Hillsborough County, x the 
156-member Community Desegregation 
Committee set up to help guide the 

, court-ordered desegregation planning; 
implementation included, among others, 
students, members of the White Citizens 
Council and the National Welfare League, 
parents, newspaper editors, bankers and 
television managers. The committee was 
organized by school officials who "not only 
recruited the community's recognized 
leaders, but also sought out those people 
who had expressed the strongest feelings 
either for or against desegregation" (U. S. 
- , Commission on Civil Rights, 1973, p-JL8). 
; ' Other .efforts have not been so produc- 
tive. In Boston, Pontiac, Louisville and 
other cities antagonistic organizations 
have stimulated lawlessness, violence and 
destruction. In still other instances, at- 
tempts to maintain membership of per- 
sons strongly opposed to the proposed ef- 
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forts have slowed and- sometimes stymied ■ 
these efforts. Those setting up community 
groups should carefully consider local 
conditions as they weigh the type of mem- 
bership for group involvement. / 

The use of a developmefttal process may 
hold, the most promise for bailding^a 
capacity to resolve metropolitan problems. 
In Group Leadership and DemocraticAc- 
tion, Franklyn Haiman (1951) sets forth 
ways in which groUp action might become 
a learning and growing process for all 
involved. A sense of this learning process 
is evident in the statements of the Los 
Angeles Citizens Advisory Committee on 
Student Integration (CACSI),. an ap^ 
pointed committee of the 114 representing - 
"almost every political and ethnic faction 
of our school district's well as of various 
municipal entities. . . The committee's 
(1977) feport concludes: "most of us wer# 
strangers, both to each other and to the 
concern for integration . ; . few of us have * 
had other experiences of equal intensity 
as* tho^e .faced in this^ effort to learn and 
discover and absorb diiring long hours so 
many different fact and perspectives . . . 
we hav^ learned «enormously trom each 
other and from the pluralistic 'environ- 
ment that is CACSI. We have discovered 
the rewards of an integrated process" (pp. 
26-28). * 

We have spoken of the involvement of 
people from institutions and government, 
whose support is often critical. In cases of 
school desegregation it is almost axioma- 
tic that where school boards take definite 
stands* enact firm policies and declare 
their intent to follow .through, and where 
superintendents make strong statements 
of determination to carry out those 
policies, the process stands a good chance 
of going well. School board members, city 
council persons and state legislators are 
all politically seated as are the mayor and 
the governor. Consequently they usually 
respond to political pressures, and in cases 
involving reduction of isolation will often 
sidejstep or try to ignore efforts to reduce * 
isolation and, if forced, will resist or reject 
them. 5 

Common positions of such politically* 
oriented persons are that they believe in 
the ideal of reduction of isolation, but not 
in a proposed remedy; that they favor in- 
tegration that is v&luntary but believe-the 
federal judge who orders it is wrong; that 
everyone should of course obey the law, 

'.id - 
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. but jneanwhile pursue endless appeals or 
work toward a constitutional amendment 
to prohibit "forced busing." 

But the political leaders should not be 
written off: There are a number who have 

4 been willing to take strong stands on 

4 what is" best for the health of a metropoli- 
tan area. Many others are favorably dis- 
posed toward efforts to reduce isolation 
but become caught in a pragmatic di- 
lerrjmaT^should they publicly support such 

^effbrts, thereby risking defeat at the next 
election by an extremist riding the issue? 
Or is it preferable to maintain a low pro- 
file and work quietly for reforms? The' 
implications are clear: the stronger and 
more vocal and visible the constituency, 
the more likely it is that politicians will 
be able to respond positively. Timing, as 
-menti^p©d=hriefly in Section 2:1.4, is par- 
ticularly pertinent in making demands on * 
politicians, as -is • the practice of using 
leadership and support developed in the 
private community to bolster such de- 
mands. ' • • 

In school cases the force of the teacher 
unions has to be considered. Unions 

* should be involved in all aspects of the 
development of a plan to reduce isolation 
in the schools. If the plan/is voluntary a 
union may through negotiations demand 
requirements of seniority, class size, 
pedagogy and discipline that are not in 
the direction of reduction of isolation. If 
the plan is court-ordered the judge may 
override such considerations, or may, as 
one did in Milwaukee, direct that the ad- 

* ministration and the union meet to jointly 
resolve differences and. suggest a teacher 
staffing and in-service education plan 
which would meet constitutional require- 
ments (Armstrong V. O'Connell, 
Civ.A.No. 65-C-173, (E.D.Wis. 1976]). 

Local, state and federal regional *bfii- 
cials. Almost every local government has 
a human rights department, an affirma-~ 
tive action officer or other official who has 
been given the responsibility of assuring 
that civil rights laws or affirmative action 1 
policies are carried out and who, in some 
cases, has the authority to investigate and 
aid in the resolution of human rights 
proteins. These individuals are valuable 
components in efforts to bring about met- ( 
ropolitan solutions to problems of isola- 
tion. They may be supported in a met- 
ropolitan effort by their state counter- 



parts, usually the human rights commis- 
% sion or department. 

Federal enforcers of the various aspects 
of the federal civil i ights laws may tuso be 
very influential in a region accordipg to 
the vigor with which they enforce the 
laws. The Community Relations Service* 
Division (CRS) of the Justice Department 
may be of particular assistance in media- 
tion and conciliatirn of civil rights dis- 
putes. Unfortunate iy, in recent years, due 
to k presidential ^political considerations 
federal enforcement has not been energe- 
tic (U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
1974b). 

An especially effective form of involve; 
ment in school desegregation^ cases has 

, been " that of a special court-appointed 
master or masters,*authbi;ized to develop 
or to direct t the development of remedies 
which meet ^constitutional requirements... 
In the Boston case Judge W. Artl^r^Qar- 
riW Jr. appointed a panel of eminentper- 
sons as masters to hold hearings^and re.c- 
ommend a desegregation plan for t^fe Bos-. 

, toiyPublic Schools (Garrity, 1974); : Judge 
Join W. Reynolds appointed Dr. Jolm A. 
Grdnouski as Special Master in the Mil- 
waukee case. Dr. Gronouski's involvement- 
is of particular interest in that he'not only 
hel^ hearings and made recommendations 
to the court on the planned remedy, but 
has) continued to monitor, evaluate and 
fee<^ back to the court, the, school adminis- 
tration and the citizens committee 
thoughtful conditions for improvement of 
the implementation. By using his author- 
ity firmly but patiently, he has been an 
important factor in the peaceful process 
there (see Report of the Special Master). 

An individual or group acting in a. vol- 
untary effort or under court direction may 
wish to utilize an involvement process 
which continually presses toward pro- 
grammatic solutions to stated needs. The 
Boston Metropolitan Planning Project 
employed such a process in various ways 
to obtain community and agency input not 
only on solutions but in the definition of 
the problems also (MPP, 1974). The work 
of Delbecq and Van de Ven (1971) as they 
designed their Program Planning Model 
(PPM) provides the basic structure of a 
process which builds a constituency of 
support as it unfolds (pp. 466-92). In Ap- 

. pendix C we have suggested a variation of 
this process which may be useful to those 
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dealing -with metropolitan projects in. 
their involving phase. 

2.3.2 Timing of involvement. After see- 
ing evidence of the extent sf isolation 
* and its long; history, the. inclination may 
be to se$R remedy by itfandatory legal 
means. Indeed, this majHbe the appropri- 
ate approach, but involvement should Al- 
ways be based upon the conditions of .a 
a particular metropolitan area. In some 
places ^working to attain strong affirma- 
tive -actiop mav/^romise .the most gains. 
- Examples of tms 1 appear later in the text 
In othfers, constituent pressure may bols- "* 
ter flagging political nerve. In a political 
. . • % -sense, doing what is right as a matter of 
J. public legislative policy is much healthier . 

for a democracy than passing the probleiri 
on to the courts. Other tactics failing, a - 
person or -£lass of persons whose rights 
have been violated may ultimately have 
to go to court. This unfortunately has 
been the only route open to many plain- 
tiffs, when legislative, administrative and 
\ private organizations have said in effect, 
"we are- too timid to act to protect your 
rights until the court orders us to do so." 
*2.4 Developing Goah Through Involve- 
ment 

After assessing .the problems and the 
* needs, the next step is to set forth goals 
for solving or meeting them. We have 
proposed ab ve a process for doing this 
but there are less-complicated .ways. A 
_ group may simply decide that the priority , 
\. goals are in housing, or in jobs, transpor- . 
tation. or education, and having set a di- 
rection, may then list the outcomes it de- 
sires. It is by forcing the group to define 
goals and. to specify outcomes that the 
. issues are taken from an emotional con- 
text and placed in one of problem solving. 

These differing approaches to involve- 
ment suggest the need for two interwoven 
sets of goals. One is the stating of goals in 
terms of product — that is, the desired 
outcome of the process. The other is e the 
\ stating of goals in terms of the process 
itself. Both are essential to systematic 
planning. 

3.0 developing Strategies 

3.1 Develop Planning Criteria 

Having set forth the needs and begun 
involving the public in the formulation of 
goals, the group must next establish 
criteria which will be standards to guide 
the planning process. These should be de- 
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rived from the£ieeds*and jgoals and should 
reflect the realities of the particular .met- : V' 
ropolitan area under study. / 

If the planning group is an ad hyu com- 
munity group it will undoubtedly estab- x * . 
lish its own -criteria; if it is appointed it v 
may be, given some criteria by the ap- " % \ 
pointing authority. General guiding 
criteria will probably include the follow- . ; * 
. ing although undoubtedly many others * v 
will be generated: - 

Trauma Will Be Minimized. * * _ *• * 

The problems associated with ethnic - 
isolation in, America are so deep and com- 
plex that almost any movement ttf resolve^ 
them will be accompanied -by emotional ~ 'J 
agony. The kind of change needed js dif- 
ficult. Whatever is done to reduce disrup- 
tion to the least amount necessary to . . \ 
achieve the required change, will Be bene- 
ficial in the long run. Under some cir- 
cumstances unavoidable conflicts may be ^ 
turned into valuable learning experiences. * 
This takes _a positive attitude and the 
view that in the process of change 
everyone, not just school children, learns. 
If school and community^ leaders can be - 
made to perceive the experience in this ' 
way, trauma nfay be minimized consider- 
ably. e e 4 

Communities of the Entire Metropolitan 

Area Will Be Informed and Involved. Q * • 

Ordinarily if there is broad participa- 
tion in the assessment of isolation and the 
planning for its reduction, a large portion 
of the public will be informed. Yet^much, 
information is distorted, rumors flaw and 
fears proliferate. A rumor control center 
which dispenses accurate information and 
answers all questions will save those di- 
m rectly involved,. in other aspects of plan- 
ning and implementation a great deal of — 
time and effort. 

Equality Among Ethnic Groups Will Be 
Sought. 

Often in well-intentioned efforts ta re- 
duce isolation there have been heavier 
burdeps placed on, or more opportunities 
accruing to, one group than another. For 
example, in some desegregation cases 
black children are assigned to formerly 
all-white schools, but white children are < # % 
.not reassigned; black schools are closed, 
but white schools are not; black history is f . 

taught, .but white ethnic history is not. J 
Inequities may be minimized by having 
planning advisory committees equally 



representative of the minorities and v 
majorities, affected. lathis way it will be " . 
clear that the process of working toward 
. reduction q£> isolation is also a process <£>f 

* shared decision makings 

^The QuMity^ofServicesWill Be Improved. 

* The meaning of the word "quality" is of > • 
course debatable. The quality of housing, 
police and fire protection ancl garbage col- 
lection iray more reasonably be.mea- ~" ^ 
sured, but the^.search for the meaning of 
Equality"; in education lias a long history 
of controversy. The prpblem has the con- 
tinued attention of qualified teachers. It 
would provide sufficient time and direc- , 
tion for- each student to achieve in read- 
ing, speaking, writing and calculating. It 
would provide a broad choice of options 
with opportunities /for both the talented 
. and for those' needing compensatory and 
remedial work. " 

Those To Be Involved in Implementation y 
Will Also Be Involved in the Planning. 

In education therg is a hackneyed but • 
true adage tha t t unless teachers and prin- 
cipals participate in«planning at tKe build- 
ing and classrbom level, the chances of 
smooth, productive implementation of any 
plans are restricted. The principal is the 
key .to the educational climate of an indi- 
vidual school and sets an example by ac- 
tion and attitude for the faculty, student 
body and community (see School Climate 
Improvement, 1973). A principal's leader- 
ship-may also spill over beyond a single 

« school. Some of the most auspicious pro- 
grams of the Boston Metropolitan Plan- . 
nirig Project" have been those in which 
central city and suburban principals have 
reached across district boundaries to help 
reduce student isolation (Directory, Met- 
ropolitan Planning Project, 1974). 'But' it 
is from the* superintendents and their, 
staffs that one may look* for and expect 
leadership for district-wide and metropoli- 

~~tan-wide solutions. 

Leadership exists in many forms and at 
manyJevelsHhe planning process which 
includes all or most of the employees of an 
organization or- institution has a much 
better chance of working than one which 
excludes ~a portion of them. In' Hills- 
borpugh County, Florida, for example, 
the superintendent involved not only 
teachers and administrators* but sec- 
retaries, Custodians, bus drivers and others 
employees in designing and carrying out 



its- desegregation program (U.S. Commis* 

* sioii on Civil Rights, 1073, p ; 18). ^ * 

* Attention Will Be Given to Providing *Se r 
curity for Childreny Personnel arid 
Facilities. s • * • . 

, Because efforts to reduce isolation often 
bring- parental fears and concerns about 
possible disruptions' and violence, preveft-. 
tative measures and crisis contingency 
- planning should.be included in .the 
criteria, with assurances teased on these 
steps made to all parents. This is espe- 
cially important when public .anxiety has " 
been stimulated by media play and the 
actions of antagonistic groups. This does' 

• not imply that trouble is inevitable; much 
of the fear comes from the news media's 
practice of exaggerating the importance of 
incidents. JJt .does mean that planners 
must recognize the need to respond, to 
these public concerns and to make provi- 
sions for th£ maintenance . of discipline 
and order. 

Where, a planning group ; has been estab- 
* M lished by legislative or; administrative 
mandate, that mandate also Usually de-- 
tails planning criteria. A court prder often 
contains quite specific constitutional and 
X1 legal criteria. Sometimes a court will del- 
egate planning responsibility to an equity 
court, a master or a court-designated 
planning group. To 'achieve the con- 
stitutionally required desegregation 
the court usually sets forth guidelines for: 
stud^t and faculty assignment; variances 
in alignment for ..kindergarten children, 
bilingual programs, high school seniors, 
sports programs; distribution of finances 
4 &nd resources; reasonableness of transpor- 
tation in terms of time and distance; tim- 
ing for implementation; disposition of 
hardship cases; appeal procedures and 
other aspects. 

3.2 Develop Data Base for Planning 

In Section 1.0 considerable data were 
compiled to determine tKe extent of isola- 
tion and to pinpoint the subsystems most 
involved, and many of these data may 
now be used in the development of plans 
of action. But since other information will 
have to be -sought and at this stage of 
planning it would be wise to establish a 
data-gathering network. This will entail 
the identification of the sources of infor- 
mation, facts, studies and plans that have 
bearing on resolution of the problem (see 
Feld, Chapter IV). 



Demographic data are fundamental to 
planning, Iii* addition to $he kind of up- 
tordate information described in Section 
1:0, ' community "profiles"* ' of significant \ 
demographic data which 'may have been 
developed hy regional planning agencies 
will be useful * * ' *> 

N ' Also, reasonably accurate projections 

are needed. This entails examining jiistor- 1 
• ical trends> 4 then usipg refined statistical 
methods to make educated guesses about' 
the future.. Such projections are usually 
available |Fdm the planning offices of local ? . 
government agencies, "particularly tiiet-. 
ropolittfn Qr regional planning commis- 
sions or 'authorities. Every schoohdistrict 
estimates its future staff and space needs 
based upon estimates of, student popi^la- 
tioh. Often the department of economics 
or of urban planning <v jn local universities 
has developed ways of projecting popula-' 
tion characteristics. Projections beyond 
five; years are highly suspect since people 
seem much too perverse to live up, to the 
statistical expectations of the demog- 
rapher, v 

For planning purposes^the following are 
useful: V r * 

1. Total population of the metropolitan 
area by age and ethnic group. 

2:' Population by geographical units, 
usually census tracts, by race and age. 

3. School enrollments by ethnic group, 
grade and school, .'including private 
schools. 

If transferred to transparent map over- 
lays the projection will give a .view of K ' 
possible population shifts. Vhen these 
overlays are displayed above significant 
data gathered and mapped, in Section 
1.2, useful planning, patterns may be re- 
vealed as the variables associated with 
.isolation- are seen in geographical rela- 
tionship with one another. After careful 
study of this configuration, planners may, 
with an erasable marking pencil, outline 
.the areas of isolation. This is the begin- 
ning of the development of optional 
strategies. 

The computer is a powerful tool for / 
handling data. Many planning depart- / 
ments/of municipalities and school dis-/ 
tricts* now use- techniques such as compu- 
ter" mapping and geocoding./ Programs 
have been developed to show the variables 
listed above and to prpyide different com- 
binations of them for analysis (see 
GRIDS: A Computer Mapping System. A 



bureau of the Census Use Study, 1972). 
Qeocoding programs have been designed 
* to plot demographic features On a "map in 
. very* small gebgraphic grids. With'geocod- 
ingvthe planners may simulate^compli- 
cated Strategies for reduction of student 
isolation, such as adjusting school attend 
dancp boundaries^ and pairing city- 
suburban schools, generating alternative 
transportation routes and locating the 
most desirable" magnet .school sites/ 
Geocoding lends itself' to*thSe processing of 
school enrollment data, since up-to-date 
information about school children, include 
ing places-of residence, is usually main- 
tained by school districts. Many school 
districts within metropolitan? areas have' 
developed this capacity \ and' the* Seattle 
Public Schools, working^in collaboration 
with the University, of Washington, have 
v been among the' most advanced. School 
District Manager of Educational Data 
Systems, Joseph Haneg'an, reports that*in 
% 1976 the Seattle district used the geocod- 
ing system, among other things, to: v 

1. Select and assign middle school stu- 
dents for desegregation. 

2. Identify students eligible for trans- 
portation and produce: 

_ a. Bus cards for the studients. 

* b. Groupings of students for bus 
routing and scheduling purposes. 

3. Model the effect of simulated school 
closures on: 

a. Walking distance of students. ' 

b. Impact on capacities of surround- 
ing schools* ' 

c. Resulting ethnic balance. * 

4. Review ethnic balance by school . 
boundaries to identify any potential for 
improving ethnic balance. 

5. Revie\y the location of special educa- 
tion students, by prograih category to see 
where the best sites for the programs 
would be, thereby making it more conve- 
nient for the student and minimizing 
transportation requirements. .. 

6. Monitor the effectiveness of transfer 
policy on ethnic balance as influenced by 
the transfer policy (see also Appendix D). 
3.4 Develop Optional Strategies 

Having listed needs according to prior- 
ity, identified vehicles and forces to be 
activated and gathered a substantial data 
base, one may begin the designing of 
strategies. A strategy, .may be as narrow 
as a single vehicle with a single* force. 
Often tightly defined objectives which 



seem a ^rnall drop in the deluge of needs , 
*may * produce significant results. Some- 
times conditions demand comprehensive 
changes with' strategies which m^y in- • 
volve a combination of vehicles and forces. 
An example of the latter Ms the imagina- 
tive and sweeping strategy proposed* for 
the Atlanta metropolitan area by Daniels 
■* \ (see Chapter IV). 

^ , Strategies may be of many types, from 
voluntary. to mandatory. In our force field 
(see Figure 5) tjiey may lie, along the line 
from enabling to promoting to requiring. 
Which forces to employ in ^a strategy de- 
pends oh the. local' situation; political 
realities, institutional constraints or tim- 
^v^^ing considerations are determinants in 
■-wf^'iiis. :t ^ e decision.' In exasperation the tempta- 
^ tion will be to move to the mandatory, the 
. * required, without having first studied 
what has been and what might "be done by 
enabling and prcimoting forces. This is 
x understandable. Those who have had the 
« doors of access to the benefits of American 
society closed to them by discrimination 
have been patient but have little reason to 
be patient with voluntary methods:' As we 
* ' have emphatically said before, voluntary 
means are insufficient to provide schooj 
* desegregation. They may well be insuffi- 
cient for relief in any case. Yet to jump to 
, mandatory strategies without first explor- 
ing others might be to ignore two consid- 
erations^ (a) that there are numerous 
examples of ^progress ip reducing isola- 
.( tion,? which have been made by enabling 

and proliiotiiig forces, and (b) voluntary 
strategies may be made more effectively * 
holding mandatory strategies as back-ups. 
It may be possible to achieve the goals 
without bringing the ba6k-up into force. 
At present there are sufficient laws, rules, 
regulations, guidelines and court deci- 
sions which if enforced fully would man- 
date considerable opening of access and 
reduction of isolation. The possibility of 
enforcement or of court action may pro- 
vide an incentivejbr enabling and pro- 
* - moting forces to be effective: 

Optional strategies may be developed 
for attacking isolation wherever it exists 
and in any subsystem .or combination of 
subsystems. It would be far too involved 
' for us to suggest ways of developing 
strategies in each subsystem. Therefore, 
we will give examples of possibilities in 
the related areas of housing and public 
education. * 

O ' .* 



3.4.X Developing optional housing 
, strategies. Let us suppose that a citizen 
action grolip concerned about isolation in 
education has gone through the process of 
identifying needs as described above, sing- 
ling out the housing- subsystems as a' 
cause of isolation. The group involved by • 
the process outlined in Section 2.0 has 
discovered, by,examining the various data * 
available, including the survey* conducted 

* in accordance with the state's application 
plan under U.S. Public Law 93-383 (the 
Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1974), that the metropolitan area: 
(1) lacks a sufficient stock of housing for 
low- and moderate-income persons and (2) 
has ethnically segregated -housing^ pat- . 
terns, indicative* of a lack of access of 
minority persons to broad housing op- 
tions. The latter .is determinate be at 
least partially related to (a) the reluctance 
of some local suburban governments to 
approve the establishment -*of low 1 - and 
moderate-income housing both by zoning 
practices and by refusal to accept housing- 
„ projects, (b) the fragmentation of -the 
housing market in the metropolitan' area 

. with corresponding discriminatory prac- 
tiices of the teal estate industry, and (c) 

^ihe tactics of lending institutions, primar- 
ily redlining mortgages. 

After identifying the need the group 
came to' consensus on several goals: 

1. To work for an increasfe in the total 
housing stock in the metropolitan area. 

2. To open minority access to suburban 
housing by: 

, a. Obtaining enabling statutes from 
local suburban governments for low- 
and moderate-income housing, for 
both* purchase and rent. 

b. Gaining affirmative action within 
the real estate industry for cen- 

. tralized housing listings and" for 
showings for minority persons 
throughout thfe area. 

c. Providing information about pre- 
sent minority suburbanites to minor- 
ity persons who are prospective 
home buyers. 

3. To promote the renovation- of the 
older housing stock of 1;he central city. 

4. To fester the stability of integrated 
neighborhoods. 

As planning criteria they listed the fol- 
lowing: 

4-9 



1. The/ living and learning environ- 
ments for children will be improved. 

2. Integrated neighborhoods will be 
preserved. 

, 3. Adults with schAoLage^children will 
be the major population consideration. 

4. Metropolitan solutions will be 

* sought. % • r 1 

5. ^Voluntary strategies will precede 
mandatory ones. • \ 

After examining their metropolitan, 
situation the group designed a. two-step 
approach to attain its goals: 
Step One — to develop alternative 
strategies for attaining the goals; 
Step Two — to engage other groups and 
individuals to. help in carrying out the 
strategies. 

In Step One, to move toward the in- 
crease of housing stock in the metropoli- 
tan area the group decided on strategies , 
which would involve both tlje public and 
private sectors. These strategies were: 

. 1. To utilize the Housing arid Commu- " „ 
nity Development Act^of 1974 as a force 
and. the state and local governments as 
vehicles for both increasing the number of 
neW houses, and renovating older ones. 4 
This act has as one of its primary goals . x 
"the reduction of isolation ,of income 
groups, within communities and^jgeg- 
^graphical areas and the^^motTOO-'w'^tT*^^;' 
increase in the diversity and vitality of 

* neighborhoods through the special' decen- 
tralization of housing opportunities for 
persons of lower income. . . ." The Act 
also requires the framing of an area-wide 
plan/ to be' reviewed by^the regional plan- 
ning agency. The purpose of the planning 
process is to provide citizens with infor- 
mation and an opportunity to participate 
in the development of the application. 

The group carefully examined the rec- 
ommendation for metropolitan-'vide resi- 
denliaj desegregation adyanced by the 
United States Commission on Civil Rights . . 
(1974#). The Commission urged Congress t 
to enact legislation requiring states to 
establish metropolitan housing and com- 
munity development agencies as a prere- 
quisite to receiving federal housing or 
community development grants. "The 
membership of these agencies, as repre- 
sentative of the political subdivisions, 
.would act as public housing authorities 
and would bfe eligible for participation in 
federally subsidized housing programs (p. » 
69). Recognizing the need for such action, 



the group decided to support the Commis- 
sion's recommendations and 1 so inform its 
congressional delegation. In the meantime 
it focused attention on state and local 
government planning and implementation 
under the Community Development Act of 
1974. '* 

The group decided (a) to insist that the 
highest priority be given to the Act's 
housing assistance section, and that the i 
housing assistance plan which each local 
government; is required to develop con* 
form to the Act's goals, of area- wide decen- 
tralization and greater choice in housing; 
and (6) to obtain enabling legislation from,* 
local governments for their participation 
in a metropolitan-wide plan for housing. 
These goals would be .accomplished by 
mounting an information service to estab- 
4ished organizations which had been 
interested in improving the living envi- 
ronment for children, followed by an or- 
ganizational effort to promote metropoli- 
tan-^yide coalition of such organizations 
for political action in* local governmental 
areas. 

Stajrting ^ith persuasive efforts and 
moving to political action, the group 
sought ways, of using* the incentive of the 
Housing and Community Development 
Act tb encourage local governmental units 
that had not yet submitted a plan.to do so. 
Where a plan had already been submitted v 
the group made a study to determine 
whether the plan included the participa- 
tion of the local government in an area? 
wide housing effort. If it did not, .pressure 
was .brought to bear to have the plan 
disapproved until the housing assistance 
plan met this standard. 

2. To work with lending institutions to 
reduce or eliminate redlining. The* group 
discovered from .the analysis done under 
Section 1.2 that there was evidence of per- 
vasive discrimination in home mortgages 
against areas within the metropolitan re- 
gion; this discrimination occurred primar- 
ily in areas in which the houses were 
older, in need of renovation, close to. com- 
mercial or industrial uses, or in neighbQr- 
hoods that we^e ethnically integrated or 
transitional. The group decided to work 
with representatives of the major lending 
institutions'to develop a voluntary, 
affirmative action program for mortgages. 

The group decided to pattern its volun-. 
tary strategy after that which the 
Ci.tywide League of Neighborhoods de- 



veloped in Atlanta, Georgia. The League, 
a coaljtibn of neighborhood organizations, 
met with representatives of local -financial 
institutions and of Central Atlanta Prog- 
ress (CAP), a downtown business organi- 
zation devoted to keeping the central city 
a yiable place for living and doing busi- 
ness. The result of the meeting was an 
inner-city lending consortium of 17 local 
banks and savings and loan associations, 

.which pledged at least $62.7 million over 
a five-year period for mortgage loans on 
new homes and rehabilitation loans to* 

1 purchase and renovate older ones. The 
program -Afras' based upon the belief that 
"urban properties are not necessarily risk- 
ier investments % than suburban proper- 
ties" and that past problems were due 
simply to the fact that appraisers were not 

- sure how to approach urban residential 
properties (Levinson, 197&). These . posi- . 

vtions were validated bycthe experiences of 
ranks such as the South Shore National 
Bank which does almost all its lending in 
anertd Chicago neighborhood. Bank presi- 
dent\Ron Grzywinski*, recently reporting 
earnings comparable to other banks of 
simflar\size, stated that "investing in 
community development is compatible 
with higher earnings" (Shanahan, 1976). 

Other optional strategies considered 
were (a) the pursuing of an incentive plan 
such as that otevised by former Colorado 
State Treasurer Sam Brown, which would 
deposit state fund^on a preferential basis 
in banks engaging m constructive lending' 
policies; (b) the crea&jm by the state legis- 
lature of a community . development" fi- 
nance corporation, following the pattern 
of the one approved by the Massachusetts 
legislature in the fall of\1976 to make * 
equity investments in\ low-income 
neighborhoods; and (c) a demand Tor en- 
forcement of federal laws against dis- 
criminatory action in lending. x By using 
evidence obtained from the disclosures of 
leiidmg institutions required under the 
Hopie Mdrtgage Disclosure Act, the\group 
proposed to insist that the Federal^ Re- 
serve Board, the. Federal Deposit, Insur- 
ance Corporatipn and Ihe Comptroller \pf 
the Currency enforce laws prohibiting dis r 
crimination in the granting of home\ 
mortgage credit. . * \ 

3.* To reduce the fragmentation of the 
private housing market and to 'provide a 
unitary information system that will give 
potential buyers or renters current data 



on the available hbusing units< ln> pursu- 
ing this strategy the group examined the 
wofk of Rosser and White (1975). In the 
Chicago metropolitan area these authors * 
fpund that the fragmentation of the real 
estate marketing system had produced 
monopolistic controls that restrained and 
discouraged minority persons from obtain- 
ing,, housing close to otherwise available 
suburban jobs. They found th^t there were 
29 multiple listing services (MLS) in the 

* area, of which only ope was blackr This, 
set up a dual market for real estate sales 
as each MLS tended to control its own 
turf. In Both the sales and rental* markets 
there 'were so many intermediaries- that 
prospective buyerS or renters became dis- 
couraged. Besides the problems of inter- 
mediaries, minority buyers or renters had 3 
a confusing information system ?tb - 

. negotiate in . search of published listings, 
and there was a need not only for infor- 
mation abojut location, type, -cost and 
other pertinent data about housing, but 
also for assurances to potential minority 
buyers or renters that other minprity 
families had moved <to the suburbs with- 
out psychological or physical abuse. 
The authors propose a unified met- 

* ropplitan marketing system. The force of 
the unified marketing system would be*a 
statute that sets up a mechanism for as- 
sembling a complete, up-to-date listing of 
all sales and rental vacancies, along with 
significant information about each, such 
as price, « location, number of bedrooms 
and contact person. The statute would 

' also require the processing of data to keep 
them current, an affirmative effort to seek 
out potential clients and -provide them 
" with counseling a£ well ,as information 
and a monitoring component to assure 
compliance. - 

Several alternative structures are pro- 
posed by the authors for implementing the 
law: a state-run department, a public cor- 
poration, much like a public utility, or a 
contract with a nonprofit organization or 
a commercial service. Although they do 
not completely analyze the cost of such a 
system, they suggest that the $30 fee or- 
dinarily charged by commercial rental 
locatpr services be studied as a com- 
parative base and that consideration be 
given to a' state tax on leasing of residen- 
tial property for partial support of tKe 
proposal. • • 

The study group also carefully eya-. 



jnined the process by which the"" 
.Washington, D/C, .area's Homeseeker's * 
Guide was developed and put into use. * 
This excellent uow-to-do-it booklet ex- 
plains how the Washington Center for 
"Metropolitan Studies (a) condacteirSction 
research, on bias in nevj.spap.er real estate 
advertising and d£vel^^ ^procedures for 
eliminating^ itf (b) negotiated a coopera- 
tive agreement .with the Veteran's Admin- 
istration for identification of- black veter- 
ans; (c) campaigned to get an executive 
order requiring federal department's atr 
tention to the availability of low : and 

* moderate-cost housing near federal sites; 

* and (d) developed a homeseeker's guide to 
help people under the Federal Fair Hous- 
ing Act and;obtained the commitment of 
all D.C? local jurisdictions to xooperateMn 
its publication (Grier, 1974). 

Our group, believing .that all enabling 
and promoting^ efforts of. the past had not 
helped* significantly to reduce discrimina-. 
tion in the' private housing market, de- 
cided to pursue legislation similar to that 
advanced by the Governor .of Illinois' 
Commission on Mortgage Practices, which 
proposes,that: \ * x 

a. Bv&rfy licensed real estate broker 

♦ in the /state would report, to'the Com- 
missioner pf Real Estate every residen- 

* tial sale and rental property he or she 
v \was handling, along with a continuing 

monthly update of the disposition, of the 
listing. 

h. The Cohimissioner of Real Estate 
wo.uld organize and computerize the in- 
formation , reported J^_Jte--Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA)., - 
The Commissioner would make such' • 

• comprehensive listing available to -the 
public on a monthly basis at convenient 
county sites throughout the state. 

c. Any broker refusing to participate 
in this unified marketing system would 
immediately lose hi§ or her license to do 
business in the state (Rosser & White, 
1975). 

• Our group was interested in the re- 
vitalization of pentral-city housing as 
another means of stimulating integrated 
neighborhoods. Its work towanLeliminat- 
ing redlining was helpful in this\ respect. 
But th6 grcSup discovered that there was 
little incentive for middle-class persons,* 
whatever their ethnicity, to settle or stay 
in the city. In fact, the incentives twere 
mainly for the middle class to move to the 
suburbs. 

■ 



A study was made; of various efforts to 
encojurage stable, integrated neighbor- 
hoods. Members of the group visited 
Shaker Heights, Ohio, an integrated. 
. community that has demonstrated rea- 
sonable stability oyer the years. They 
read Side by Side:' Integrated Neighbor- 
hoods %n. America (Bradburn, 1971),«which 
gave examples of a number of successful 
ethnically integrated -communities and 
pinpointed the associated prcblems. 

The group exarfiined pertinent pro- 
grams, including Baltimore's Residential 
Environmental Assistance Loan (REAL) 
project which is aimed'at renovation of 
city housing, and Pittsburg's Neighbor- 
hood Housing Services (NHS), founded in ' 
1968 by residents of that city. The group 
§ was particularly impressed with the NHS 
partnership of city officials, lending in-. 
stitutions,and citizens, which made low-/ 
intprest. loans available, and provided 
sensible arid sensitive code enforcement 
and counseling for horo ownership prob- 
lems and construction difficulties. It 
seemed to members of the group that this 
type of* program, w.^en coordinated with 
' - the potentialities of the Housing and 
; Community Development Act of 1974, 
would . significantly diminish the disad- 
vantages of city housing. 

The group took note of the nejgative 
possibilities oY middle-class influx into 
central city neighborhoods. They saw the 
^evidence in Washington, D.C., where 
~~ affluent whites -restoring— Victorian 
row houses in certain sections of the city 
. had disrupted the lives of individual resi- 
dents in the area and had in effect driven : 
„ the poor out. If the bonus, has been an 4 
/ -integrated middle-class neighborhood, the 
' cost has been relocation and a reduction of . 
housing for the poor. Therefore, the group 
developed a strategy to'obtain the advan : 
. tages of both by pursuing 1 developments 
. which were integrated socioeconomically 
as well as ethnically: In doing so it 
adopted various tactics from the* Mas- 
sachusetts Housing Finance Agency 
(MHFA), created in 1966 to (encourage the 
development of such ethnically and 
economically integrated neighborhoods. 
There are many other examples of these . 
Z* kinds of efforts. • 

* Members also studied the potentials of 
urban homesteading* which began in 
Wilmington. Their overall plan rejied 
upon using incentives provided b/the 
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Housing, and Community Development 
Abt of 1974, which includes plans to give 
away some 77,000 houses to those willing 
to rehabilitate and reside in them for a 
specified period of time* 
; 3.4.2 Developing foetropolitan educa- 
tional options. For those who will be en- 
gaged in the search for educational op- 
tions we suggest three books: Metropolitan 
Schools: Administrative Decentralization K 
vs. Community Control (Ornstein, 1972), 
Reforming Metropolitan Schools (Orn- 
stein, Levine & Wilkerson, 1975) and 
Statement on Metropolitan School De- - # 
segregation (U.S. Commission on^ Civil 
Rights, 1977). Also, for a comprehensive / ; 
review of desegregation literature they ' 
obtained the National Institute of Educa- 
tion's (1976) The Desegregation Literature. 
A Critical Appraisal. c 

The model outlined in Chapter I may be * J 
of use* in the conceptualization! of 
Strategies. The.' force 'field represenJMhjii ■ — 
v of ENABLE PROMOTE and REQUIRE ^ 
provides a baJs for categorizing strategies . , 
through the use of indicators of prggress: . 
knowledge, contact, compensation, equality^ . 
in decision-making authority, equality in *' * * . 
fiscal* resources, equality in status and 
equalization of access. We view' the reduc- 
tion of isolation as including all of these 
indicators. In actual practice they inter- 
act; one' is insufficient without the others t * 
— we have separated them only for de«< 
scriptive purposes. • • 

Depending, on the needs described in 
Section 1.4, "optional strategies may be J~ 
developed as follows:* 

Strategies based „ upon knowledge. Let 
us" assume that a study had identified a . • 
disparity in the* multicultural curricular 
offerings of the various metropolitan 
school districts. Some districts had.made a 
significant effort to provide children witK 
a systematic curriculum containing the 
history and contributions of the major cul- 
tural groups of the country/ Other dis- 
' tricts had dope almost nbthing. From a 
survfey, the group . found * that in some 
states the" legislatures had passed laws 
requiring multicultural curricular offer- 
ings;' in others the state boards of educ'a?. - 
tion had enacted resolutions to that effect. 
Colorado's Bilingual Bicultural Education 
, Act is an example of a design to develop 
cultural and ethnic pride and understand . \ 
ing among, members of the target groups * 
and other students.. As there Was no such 



authority for curricular change in- its* 
home state,- the _ group planned first to 
,worlc through local boards and" thijfuto 
concentrate on state action, "if nece|sary, m 
to obtain it. - * - . * 

The study group decided to pursue two • 
goals. One was to get each school board to * 
adopt a ' policy , enabling and directing; 
their administration to* provide a mul- 
ticultural curriculum. The other was to 
induce the, various scljpol administrations 
;of the . metropolitan area to collaborate in 
develpping such a curriculum for use in 
all'ilistricts. " 

To accomplish the first goal the follow- 
ing steps^were planned: 



1. Identify citizens in each district who woulcf „ 
be willing to take thtf requefct for a policy to 
"their particular school board and to their 

* ^superintendent of schools. f - * 

2. -Identify teacher Readers who would be fill- 
ing to convince the local teacher associations . 
within each district that the association 
should have .a policy > which , could be 
negotiated % with the school board. 

3. - Develop a model policy for presentation to. J ' 
each' schoql board. Such a policy might read: .** 
It is recognized that our American society is 

■ constituted from many races, cultures and 
ethnic backgrounds and that each contributes- 
to the worth and vitality of the total society. 
Therefore it shalpbe the policy of this school 
board that the curriculum of every'school in 
( this district include learning materials and 1 
'pedagogfcal practices which emphasize the 
history and contributions *of the major raciaj, 
cultural and ethnic groups which make up 
our society. • * 

The superintendent of schools is hereby di- a 

reeled to assure that such a curriculum is 

developed. The curriculum will have a* scope 

and sequence such that all children will be 

> involved at every lqyel of their school career^. 

The suj^rintencfent shall- alsd assure that the 

administrative and teachings staff of all 

' schools are adequately prepared .to effectively 

and positively utilize such curriculum. Inv t 

plementation of this policy will begin no later 

, than (da'te). 

• . <■ 

. '4. Propose .a policy for action by the state 
/ board'of education which requires all districts'' 
to provide multicultural education. 
5. Projwse certification laws requiring that 
teachers be prepared in the understanding of 
multicultural aspects of our society and in 
methods of teaching them. 



Recognizing the importance of leader- 
ship, the',study group sought strong 
statements of- support for this effort from 
ofliciai leaders, the governor, the* mayor, 



)V "the superintendent and business, labor' 
hf? and agency heads. / 
\*' m Td accomplish the second goal the group 
"developed the following strategies: 

1; Explore existing collaborative arrange- , " 
^ ments between districts. Determine whether \ . 
' the.se would provide a vehicle for development 
: - and didbursai of multicultural >currifcula on a 
* metropolitan basis. $ 

In many "states there are intermediate. 
* Units -established under sfcafe statute to 
provide services on a regional basis.^Some 
• . states have authorized the voluntary for- 
mation of cooperative arrangements (see 
Lowe, 197fc). But if there is enabling tegis- 
J lation and a mechanism for collaboration 
~ ; 7 of districts this may be the n^st feasible 
, way to proceeds * * 

• Develop a broad outline of a proposal for 
metropolitan-wide nn»' cultural programs. 

„ Present the proposal to ^ie governing board of 
the interdistrict collaborative as well as to the 

. superintendents of all metropolitan districts. 

. This presentation will be made by local com- 
munity groups with strong representation \ 
from each ethnic community. ; • \ 

, ' 3! Urge each school district board in the met- 
roj>olitan area to promulgate a policy of inter- 
district cooperation in multicultural cur- 
riculum development and distention. Such a 
1*1 icy ipight be a supplement to the one 

• above: 

; It shall be the policy of this school board to 
cooperate with other school boards in the 0 

* ^ metropolitan area in the development and use' 
T of multicultural curricula and materials. The 
superintendent is hereby directed to affirma- 
tively ,seek ways to facilitate such coopera- 

• tion. * / 

/ . 

An optional strategy considered by the 
group was that of the Metro Ethnic" Heri- 
tage Research Centers (MEHRC) of the - 
Boston metropolitan area. Developed by a 
- collaborative of 17 districts, the MEHRC 
has as its goal \the involvement of the 
various ethnic communities of the Boston . 
area in the development of curricular 
materials' that teil the story of thfeir his- 
tory and culture in the region^ T^is 'ap- 
proach was developed in the belief that 
ethnic histpry must essentially .emanate , 
from ethnic communities, that local com- * 
munities are rich with resources and that 
multicultural understanding to a large 
degree derives from the feelings and spirit 
with which local ethnic groups convey . 
their story. • * A 



A number of. Boston "groups took the * 
le&dership in this development, including 
the Museum of Afro- American History, 
the AffOTAmerican Resource Center, the 
Hispanic Culture Curriculum Project, the 
Chinese- American Resource.. Center, the . 
Native-Amejican Cross Cultural Program . , 
and the ^Metropolitan Cultural Alliance. 
Coordinated, by MEHRC, their appr&ach " 
was to inventory the existing resources, . 
historic sites, cultural materials, regional- , 
folklore, people, agencies, organizations 
and resource centers; to evaluate litera-, 
ture and existing materials, to conductT-~ 
research; to prepare reading materials 
N and learning aids; v and to design exhibits * 
for schools and Classrooms. The resource 
centers are opto to students .and teachers 
throughout the metropolitan area. AssisV 
tance is given, to school systems and per- 
sonnel in the use oif the materials and the 

• publications are .distributed to libraries, 
^ schools, communiiy, 'institutions and to 
'/colleges .and universities (Metropolitan 

^Plarining : Project, 1974; MEHRC Booklets 
land 2)'. . ' 

The study group also drew from; the 
reference materials compiled by the 
American Association of 'Colleges for 
Teacher Education (1976), These refer- 
ence materials contain annotated; 1 bibliog- 
raphies of "a number of publications on 
multicultural curricula as well astlescrip-\ 
tioiw of actual programs. Classroom mate- 
rials and strategies are included in the 
references as is an extensive matrix for 
retrieving supplementary materials, from ' 
,ERIC (Education Resource and Informa- 
tion Center).' - 

• Educational strategies based on contact. 
•These are -ways in which students of dif- 
ferent ethnic backgrounds an? brought 
into contact with one another. There are 
three major purposes of these strategies. 
The first> is the educational-sociological 
purpose, that of reducing prejudice and 
stereotyping** increasing ^understanding - 
and- broadening access into life options. 

* The political purpose is to "ease* tensions 
between ethnic groups, redyefe unrest and 
perhaps avoid court action by. providing 
more desegregation. Third is the aim of • 

. achieving desegregation, based on th^be 

lief that separate, ^dqcation is inherently 
unequal and unjust, bepending on the 
purpose, the strategies will differ. 

Voluntary efforts are valuable in reduc- 
ing isolation/They provide a spririgb^ard 



jbr educational improvements and greater 
parent and student involvement They 
may stimulate the development of magnet 
schools and alternative programs, but one 
must be careful that such programs do not « 
become a new form of tracking in which 
-middle-class children of all backgrounds- 
are channeled into status schools, mag- 
nets and alternative programs, while the 
children of the poor become more segre- 
gated. 

Contact strategies range from those en- 
abled to those required. In the past they 
have been employed in varying degrees^ 
and combinations within school district' 
jurisdictions, although there have been 
some notable efforts to extehd. their use 
across district boundaries. We emphasize 
again that voluntary efforts do not 
achieve desegregation, nor should the 
voluntary approach be* used to buy im- 
•munity from a possible future court re- 
quirement of a constitutional remedy. 
Voluntarism may open options "to increas- 
ing numbers of students," but it has not in 
the past involved sufficient numbers of 
children from all geographic areas to meet 
~the constitutional requirements of justice, 
and holds little promise of doing so in the 
.future. Those who make such claims mis- 
lead the public and do a disservice to the 
ehtire effort to reduce isolation. 

The -common alternative contact 
strategies have been listed and described 
by the Illinois Office of Education in their 
-Planning -Guide for Equal Educational 
Opportunity: 

1. School pairing anc^ groupings: to merge two 
or more -schools located close to each other, 
with contiguous attendance zones and serving 

; the same grades. Children\*n particular 
grades are assigned to one schooT, and those 
in remaining grades are assigned to the other 
school or schools. 

2. Grade reorganization: for example, to con- 
r, stitute primary schools K-3, middle schools 

4*6, junior high schools 7 : 9, and high schools 
10-12, or any other grade combination. 

3. Alteration of school and school district at- 
, tendance zones and boundaries: for example, 

utilizing site selection procedures t place 
new .schools between "segregated ,neighbor- 
hoods thereby achieving desejgr-egated schools, 

^or to create pew attendance$zones for existing f 

Schools, 0 

' 4. Pupil 'reas^ignments and- such optiona}- 
transfers as are consistent with, legal re- 
\ quirements: to relieve racial segregation by 



\ 

transporting children from their former at- 
tendance areas to schools in other parts of the 
Cuy. In some cases," not all .of the children 
being reassigned to desegregated schools need 
transportation! 1 \. 

5. Establishment I of educationaPparks and 
plazas: to locate several schools on ohelarge 
campus and under one t administrative juris- 
diction to serve all students in the schob 
district. This type oT]rtart*~woiild v help elimi- 
nate difficulties in planning for estimated 
population growth for a small area. Although 
major construction is normally involved ini- 
tially, the concept has more potential for of- 
fering innovative and specialized facilities. 

6. Rearrangements of school feeder patterns 
from elementary to junior high to high school. 

7. Voluntary metropolitan or interdistrict 
^cooperative plan: to desegregate with coopera- 
tion between suburban and central ci ty school 
systems or other contiguous school districts. 

8. Centralized schools: to utilize in small 
•communities a central facility for several 
grades* serving the entire school district. In 
communities with a larger number of schools, 
central schools can he established by making 
the whole district a single attendance zone for 
all students in one or two grades. When a 
central school is created, the attendance areas 
for the remaining schools can be enlarged 1 . 
The special needs of the system should be 
assessed to determine how the building might 
be most effectively used. Such a facility could 
be used to house an adulfeducation center, a 
day care center or a curricula resource center. 

9. Specialized or magnet schools: to develop or 
maintain a program of such high M uality in a - 
school that students of all racial backgrounds 
will be attracted to it regardless of its loca- 
tion. - * 

10. Open enrollment: to offe/ students the 
opportunity to transfer from the schopl they 
normally attend to another school which is 
underutilized and outside of°the student's at- 
tendance area. Experience has shown that 
this -option is generally used by minority- 
group students who move to a majority-white 
school unoer such a plan; however, its effec- 
tiveness ts limited by space available in the 
predominantly white schools. 

11. School closing: to enlarge school atten- 
dance areas by closing a particular school and 
dispersing its students among the remaining 
schools. in the district. ' Recommendations 
should be made concerning other uses that 
could be made of the clQse4 facility. 

12. New school site selection* to, choose new, 
especially desirable sites considering the loca- 
tion of students, transportation terminals, 
parks, museums or industries which can pro- 
vide students with part-time work op where 
young children's parents are "employed. The 



sites must be in keeping with the elimination 
and prevention of racial segregation. 

13. Any other plan which eliminates and pre* 
vents racial segregation in schools (pp. 9-10L 

- All of these except number 7 relate to 
strategies within school districts. But they 
each have possible application across dis- 
trict boundaries and on a metropolitan 
scale. 

""^Nearly every state has precedents for 
interdistrict cooperation of one kind < 
another — for vocational schools, special 
education, gifted programs, xomputer use, 
purchasing arrangements and many other 
purposes. Some state legislatures haVe 
passed enabling legislation permitting 
students to cross schpol district bpund- ' 
aries for the- purpose 'of reducing ethnic 
isolation, and over the-years many such 
voluntary efforts have been made. Among 
;these ace the Boston area Metropolitan 
Coimcil^for Educational Opportunity 
(METCQ), which-has-been-operating for/a 
number of years; the Metropolitan 
Rochester Urban/Suburban Interdistrict 
Transfer Program; and' CONCERN of 
Hartford and New Haven. The experience 
of such programs has been that the trans- 
fers are overwhelmingly one way ^- that 
is, minority children transferring to sub- 
urban schools, with few if any white chil- 
dren transferring to city schools. These 
programs have required the^ consent of 
each participating school district and the 
transfer of tuition from one scnool district 
to another. ' 

The State of Washington has enabled 
interdistrict cooperation in the \ construc- 
tion of facilities with state financial sup- 
port; thisfprovision has been eyed for pos- 
sible use in building magnet ceA tiers for 
use in reducing metropolitan illation 
(codified as RCW 29A.58.075). It jilso ha's 
a tuition-free provision* for interdistrict 
cooperation contracts between tljie dis- 
tricts" and will give additional weighting 
in state support to districts with approved 
transfer programs '(Supt. of Public In- 
struction Rules, WAX Chapter 392-135- 
025). 

Wisconsin has gone beyond enabling. It 
promotes interdistrict transfers with a law 
facilitating "the transfer of students be- • 
tween schools and between school districts 
to promote cultural and racial integration 
in education" (State of Wis. Chapter 220 
Laws of 1975). Incentives in the law are 



1 aimed at both the individual stutient and 
§ the school districts. They are an entice- 
ment to the school districts because no 
loss of state aid is involved and because 
there i* -\n additional financial incentive 
for the receiving district. The student in- 
centives are the provision of transporta- 
tion and the broadening of educational 
. options. However, a student's choice is 
limited by the willingness of a board to 
agree to transfer arrangements, as the 
Wisconsin law requires an agreement be- 
tween the student's school board district 
of residence and the board of the district 
of attendance. Therefore, any group pur- 

/ suing this type of interdistrict transfer, 
alternative must develop means for con- 
vincing school boards of the desirability of 
such permissive' policies. tr 

- - - The idea of paying a bonus for. interdis- 
trict integration* pf students is carried a 
t step further, by the "Model Integration 
Incentive Act" presented to the California 
* legislature in the spring of 1977. The Act 
provides for a bonus to a district sending a 
student to a school in another district-to 
improve ethnic balance, equal to the* dif- 
ference the sending district would pay as 
N tuition and what it could save by not 
educating that student. A copy of the 
Model Act may be obtained from its au- 
thors, John Coons and Stephen Sugar- 
man, Boalt Hall, University of California 
at Berkeley. 

A st*^) promoting transfers would be a 
law whith would give a student the 
choice, bas^d upon state' guidelines for re- 
ducing ethnic isolation, to attend any 
N school within the metropolitan area. Such 
legislation woujd broaden the voluntary 
options for students considerably. 

However, enabling legislation for inter<- 
district transfer that merely allows openN 
enrollment on a space basis has potential 
— daggers. Experience demonstrates that 
white students have often used this type 
of provision as a means of avoiding integ- 
rated schools, thus contributing to in- 
creased segregation. A state requirement 
that students be allowed to transfer only 
if they leave a school where they are in 
the majority to attend a school where they 
are in the minority would help prevent 
abuses in open enrollment. 

Another effort by a state legislature to 
both enable and promote voluntary contact 
among ethnically different students is 
that of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
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sachusetts. In its amended Racial Imbal- . 
ance Law of 1974, the legislature provided 
incentives for the development of magnet 
, 1 schools (Section 8, Chapter 636, Subsec- 
tion 371 and 37 J). In the law's regulations 
a\magnet school facility is defined as: 

a racially balanced public; school or part 
thereof that attracts pupilsjjon a voluntary 
basis from outside the neighborhood in which 
it is located for the purpose of reducing or • 
eliminating racial imbalance or racial isola- 
tion and that attracts students because of 
unique or innovative characteristics of the 
program or -activities offered, the staff, the 
available resources, the curriculum, or other 
dimensions of the overall educational experi- 
ence/ 

The regulations *go on to define what is 
meant by the term magnet educational 
^program: 

educational measures including, but not linv 
, ited to, planning, and special services, instruc- - 
tion, or treatment of children, whether at the 
public school or other public or private facility 
or place; and that provide children with a 
racially balanced edi .rational experience. 
(Department of Education, the Common- 
' wealth of Mass., "Regulations Pertaining to 
Section 8 of Chapter 636 of the Acts of 1974, 
Regarding Magnet School Facilities (Subsec- 
tion 371) and Magnet Educational Programs 
(Subsection 37J), M p, 1). °\ » 

J The act promotes metropolitan ap-* 

proaches by giving priority to magnet 
programs "which bring together students 
K * from urban and suburban settings, to pro- 
> / vide them with racially integrated educa- 
/ tion experiences. Such programs may in- 
/ vblve white and nonwhite students from 
urban schools, and white and nonwhite 
students from suburban schools" (The 
Regulations, p. 4). The incentives for the 
/ students are the attractive programs and 
paid transportation, while those for the 
school district include per pupil reim- 
bursement up to a stipulated amount 
above the regular per pupil cost. 

The above law grew out of awareness of 
the work of the Metropolitan Planning 
Project (MPP). Any group contemplating 
metropolitan- wide voluntary participation 
in the reduction of isolation would find 
much substance in the project's (1974) re- 
port, Metro Ways to Understanding. 
Operating as a collaborative of 17 met- 
ropolitan member school districts whose 
school committees enacted enabling 
policies, and with the approval of a total 
\ of 56 districts, the project developed a 

. *\ _ 
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ten-year plan for the reduction of student 
isolation. Funding by thfe federal govern- 
ment from the Emergency School Aid Act 
of 1972 'made ~ possible a comprehensive 
involving and planning process. 

The overall strategy* of the MPP. plan- 
ning staff was (a) to involve" a large cross- 
section of the total' metropolitan commu- 
nity, (b) to plan learning environments 
and educational alternatives which held 
promise of reducing isolation and^ (c) to 
base recommendations upon planning re- 
search data. Citizens groups and numer- 
ous agency representatives were involved 
in a series of meetings to assess' needs and 
state goals from which -came ideas about 
ways of reducing isolation on a metropoli- . 
tan scale. Citizens, agency personnel, 
teachers, students and administrators, in- 
dividually and in groups, were invited to a ^ 
charrette in which ideas could be trans- 
lated into action* programs (the best, of 
which were to be funded); nearly 100 pro- 
grams emerged. As a result of competitive 
judging, the project funded 13 of these as 
pilot programs. 

The MPP planning staff incorporated ^ 
theinput from this process, along with the 
urban planning research data gathered, 
into four major interrelated programs. 
Metropathways is a program of attractive, 
alternative educational offerings located 
along major mass-transit routes of the 
metropolitan area. Metropairways in- - 
volved the linking of two or more schools, 
at least one of which is located in the city 
and the other\in the suburbs, arid each 
organized to \e a'.unioue, appealing 
elementary site ft*r students. The third is 
the Metro Ethnic Heritage Resource Cen- 
ters, briefly describe^ above. The fourth 
program is Metro Center, which, coordi- 
nates the metropolitan programs and pro- 
vides a ""bank" of inforrttation and re-, 
sources for students', parents^vcommunity 
groups and educators throughout the 
metropolitan area. This combination of 
incentive legislation and comprehensive 
planning offers an .opportunity for the rev 
duction of isolation of all students, in the ^ N 
Boston metropolitan area by opening ac- x 
cess to the numerous options described 
above. 

A variation on this aspect of the MPP 
plan is expansion of the alternative school 
concept to an entire metropolitan area. 
Under voluntary conditions this- would re- — - 
quire enabling policies by participating 




school districts that through the use of 
promoting state legislation would consid- 
erably enhance the concept. Under the 
leadership of former superintendent 
Donald Waldrip, over 20 alternative pro- 
grams have been developed within Cin- 
cinnati on 56 sites, attracting over 15,000 
students, many of which cross into the 
city from the suburban districts. Although 
the alternative school program has not 
accomplished desegregation, it has had a 
considerable impact- on reduction of isola- 
tion. In addition there is evidence that a^ 
wide variety of options benefit the stu-, 
dents (Jennings 6 & Nathan, 1977). If the 
alternative school programming were to 
be expanded to a. metropolitan-wide basis, 
with attractive options throughout the re- 
gion which were open to all students, one 
could imagine a sizable step in reducing 
isolation by voluntary means. 

We have discussed examples of volun- 
tary strategies enabled and promoted by 
legislation and board policy. In some met- 
ropolitan areas student contact has been 
required by mandate. These mandates fall 
into two categories. The first of these is 
the consolidation of jurisdictions in met- 
ropolitan areas into a single governmen- 
tal unit by state legislative action. These 
actions have not been for the purpose of 
reducing ethnic isolation, but for political 
and. economic reasons, among them, to 
increase governmental efficiency, broaden 
tax bases and extend services.. School dis- 
trict consolidation has coincided with gov- 
ernmental consolidation. 

In some instances limited consolidation 
has taken place through piecemeal anne- % 
xations of bordering territory by cities. 
But a more metropolitan approach has 
been through county or area consolidation 
(see Simms, Chapter IV, for a more de- 
tailed analysis). Examples of the latter 
are the city-county units of Florida and 
the Nashville/Davidson County unit in 
Tennessee. In a sense the consolidation of 
Louisville and Jefferson County, Ken- 
tucky, may fall into this category, even 
though the consolidation came under a 
threat of court action/to reduce isolation. 
It is nQt our^filfntion to describe or 
evaluate such governmental options here 
as there is voluminous literature on the 
subject (Mclyelvey, 1973). Various 
schemes are al|o dealt with in Chapter 
IV; of special tnferest is Daniels' proposal 
for the Atlanta area. 



Where the* metropolitan governmental 
unit coincides -with the school district- 
uoundary, desegregation orders have 
treated the education system as a single 
metropolitan district. The Tampa/Hills- 
borough County experience is an excellent 
example of a positive approach to area- 
wide desegregation in this regard (U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights, 1973, pp. 
< 14-35). 

The second mandatory category is con- 
solidation ordered by a federal court to 
accomplish the constitutions , require- 
ments of desegrega ti on. In this category? 
There are several alternative strategies: 

• Combine the metropolitan jrea into one 
large school district. 

• Qivide the metropolitan area into several 
new districts, each with an ethnically bal- 
anced population sufficient for desegrega- 
tion. This was the remedy accepted but 
never implemented by the federal district 
court in the ill-fated Detroit metropolitan 
case. 

• Allow the present school district bound- 
aries and existing governing structures to 
remain intact but provide for an overriding 
authority to bring about the required 
cross-district cooperation needed for de- 
segregation. This strategy, recognizes the 
growth of minority political power within 
central cities and the concern that a 
metropolitan- wide reorganization might 
diminish' the effectiveness of that power. 

Before a court orders any of these it 
should take into consideration com- 
prehensive regional planning data along 
with an assessment of the political situa- 
tions. By doing so it may reduce the possi- 
bility that its order might later prove to 
be counterproductive, (see Manley, Chap- 
ter IV). 

' We suggest two additional approaches 
that might be taken with any of the op- 
tional s> ategies described- above. For 
purposes of identification we term the 
first the Milwaukee Adaptation since it is 
our extension to a metropolitan scale of a 
plan developed by^ Milwaukee Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Lee R McMurrin, in 
cooperation with a community committee 
of 100 (Comprehensive Plan, 1976). The 
Milwaukee Adaptation combines "volun- 
tarism and choice on the part of students 

-and parents with a mandatory back-up. 
The second we term the Atlanta Link, 
based Upon a Conceptualized but unirn- 

• plemented proposal for the vast Atlanta 
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metropolitan area. The 
while retaining existing 



Atlanta Link, 
district bound- 



aries, ^prwides for a system of "new 
neighborhood^ and the creation of an 
overriding authority for desegregation 
" purposes. The organization draws from 
various desegregation experiences includ; 
ing the Metropairways described above. 
The Milwaukee Adaptation, By court 
, order the educational delivery system of a* 
metropolitan area, is .divided into school^ 
zones. Each zone contains one-third or 
one-fourth of the schools in the entire 
area. It may be a unitary administrative 
-distrie%=OF^n-aufchorit)^<)verriding exist- 
ing districts. In each zone there is a con- 
sistent organization of the schools to in- 
clude elementary, intermediate, high 
schools and special^chools, with magnet 
schools at each level. In addition there a^e . 
metropolitan-wide high school magnets,. 

Leagues of existing schools are formed 
within zones at each level, with a specific 
number df schools in each league so that 
when one league is paired, or the "as- 
sociate" with another, the combined stu- 
dent ' population contains sufficient stu- 
dents to make desegregation possible. 



Parents and students have a number of 
^choices for attendance. If .they reside 
within a league's attendance area they 
may choose attendance at a school within 
thatjeague, or at one in an associated 
one. An additional choice is attendance at 
a zone or, if high school level, a metro- 
# wide, magnet school. All schools are con- 
trolled as to ^ethnic balance°so as to con- 
iform with constitutional requirements. 
Parents' and students' "picks" are proces- 
sed by lottery: if the first choice is for a 
league-of-residence school but is not 
drawn, a second choice may be made, pos- 
sibly of a school in^an associated league or 
a magnet. If there are n6 further choices 
or if none of the choices are drawn, the 
district will make an assignment/ As a 
further option, students are guaranteed a 
place in a school within their 'residential 
area for the time they spend in at least 
one of the three levels: elementary ^in- 
termediate or high school. Thus, there is 
considerable opportunity for voluntarism 
and for choice (see Figure 8), but there is 
also a mandatory back-up to assure com- 
pliance. 



Figure 8. 

Decreasing order of choice in Milwaukee Adaptation Plan. 
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The Atlanta Link. Elementary schools 
are organized into sniall, "extended 
neighborhood*' groups of two, three or four 
(dyad, triad or quad) for instructional 
purposes. This provides a small indentifi- 
able iinit, a "new neighborhood," with 
which a parent and student can relate. At 
least one -of the schools in a grouping is 
located in the central city; the others are 
usually in a single suburban district. The 
ethnic make-up of the student population 
^ofLa-gronpingjsL such „that it -wilLm&l the., 
court's .requirement for desegregation. 
The schopls of a grouping are chosen so 
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that necessary transportation between 
any two will not exceed 40 minutes. 

For each dyad, triad or quad there is an 
instructional commission of parents. Each 
commission's membership is 50 percent 
minority and 50 percent majority to as- 
sure equality of status in the determina- 
tion of the instructional options and in the 
organization of the school groupings. Each 
year one of the principals of the involved 
schools will serve as executive of the 
commissuuuon^a-rotating basis. In addi- 
tion, the principals of the schools will 
form a council of principals. 
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The commission receives recom- 
mendations from the staffs of the school 
regarding such matters as instructional 
program, student discipline, intergroup 
..relations, extracurricular activities and 
evaluation within legal and general policy 
constraints; and proposes tQ the executive 
principal such changes or additions as it • 
deems necessary. It may also- make rec- 
ommendations, to the administration or 
school boards of the districts involved. The- 
commission is advisory, yet all matters 
pertaining to the instructional program, 
including the budget, are submitted for its 
consideration. On the basis of the commis- 
sion's recommendations the executive 
principal, working through the council, 
formulates plans of action. 

It is a major responsibility of the com- 
mission in working with the executive . 
principal to develop a detailed plan for the 
reduc£ion~7)f isolation within the dyad, 
triad or quad which it oversees. This plan 
observes tko criteria set forth by the court 
for desegregatipn and contains incentives 
for educational quality. 

To fulfill this responsibility a commis- 
sion may Choose from a number of educa- 
tional designs provided or it may create 
its own programs. Priority is placed qn 
providing incentives for parents and stu- 
dents to volunteer and on minimizing the 
negative feelings which may accompany 
desegregation. For example, each of the 
three schools of a triad may be established 
as minimagnets, having specialized pro- 
grams in which all students would par- 
ticipate at some period during their 
elementary careers. One school may be a 
.reading center, another an ethnic resource 
center, another a science and technology 
center. Another commission might choose 
to desegregate by grade structuring: all , 
students at grades K-l attending one 
school; all students t)f grades 2-3 attend- 
ing another; and 4-5, the third. Pos- 
sibilities are limited otily by available re- 
sources and the creativity of the planners. 

Groupings of dyads, triads or quads 
provide the attendance areas for inter- 
mediate schools. These, too, straddle city- 
suburb lines and are educationally ad- 
ministered by a council of principals, with 
a multiethnic advisory commission of par- 
ents. It is the responsibility of the ad- 
ministrative council with the help of the . 
parent commission to determine the man- 
ner by which desegregation will be 



achieved. This may be facilitated by the 
development of attractive programs 
within regular schools, possibly modeled 
after the Dallas Academies for grades 7-8. 
Those academies have such offerings as 
career education, based upon the 15 
categories of the U.S. Office of Education's 
World of Work; environmental education, 
which includes horticulture, zoology and 
conservation, using laboratory experi- 
ences; "classical" education, which is 
Latin and Greek; and anthropology (Dal- 
las Independent School District). 

For the_high sphool level two programs 
are designed. First, there is an open trans- 
fer program which, allows any student to 
attend any high school in the metropoli- 
tan area if, in doing so, the ethnic balance 
in botK the leaving and receiving school is 
improved. Secondly, the high school cur- 
riculum is divided into two parts, one 
comprising minimum required courses for 
state-approved graduation, and the second 
involving a wide variety of electives. To 
qualify for a degree, students must take 
approximately half their required courses 
in each part 

The first part is housed in regular high 
schools; the second is offered in magnet 
and alternative programs which are lo-< 
cated at appropriate sites throughout the 
metropolitan area. High school students 
have the choice of attending any high 
school for their ftasic requirements, but 
they must choose a magnet or alternative 
school fe- their electives. While this ar- 
rangemen .nay not lead to complete "high, 
school desegregation, the incentives arid 
pressures lead* in that direction. 

The overriding metropolitan authority 
for the Atlanta Link consists of an ad- 
ministrative bttard made up of the 
superintendents of each of the- metro dis- 
tricts, with the central city superinten- 
dent sitting as permanent chairman. It 
•would be the responsibility of<the board to 
reconcile administrative problems of an 
interdistrict nature and to recommend to 
the member school boards policies for 
facilitating interdistrict cooperation. 

Ultimate responsibility would be placed 
upon the state education agency to de- 
velop administrative machinery to carry 
out 'the court's requirements- for com- 
pliance as well as to modify and refirfe the 
administrative interactions as experience 
dictates. On the metropolitan level a spe- 
cial master serving as a monitor of the 
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process would be empowered to arbitrate 
matters which could not be reconciled by 
the administrative board. 

At first reading this plan might appear 
to be an administrative nightmare and it 
certainly could become one, if its adminis- 
trators are more , interested in preserving 
their power than in the education of chil- 
dren. But by decentralizing educational 
ft decisions to the principal's and the com- 

munity level,_with the central administta- 
s • tive structure assuming a facilitating and 
supporting role, a new dimension of deci- 
* *sion making could evolve.' 

There are other designs which in com- 
. - bination with strategies such as those 
listed above have potential for reducing 
metropolitan isolation. The Houston 
"cluster" program, for example, has such 
possibilities (Houston Independent School 
District). In this program students are 
brought together from ethnically isolated 
schools to participate in four days of in- 
tensive contact with other students. One 
6 t day of preparation precedes the four days, 
, with one day of follow-up at the home 
o schools. It is not a desegregation plan 
since it provides only for short-term con- 

- tact among children of different ethnicity, 
but it has advantages 4n that large num- 
bers of students may become involved 
with a minimum of trauma and expense. 

- In a court-ordered metropolitan solution it 
might then be used as an initial stage of 
implementation of a full desegregation 
plan. For example, if the implementation 
phase is to take from, three to.five years, 

'the cluster program might be a first-year 
^ exercise to help prepare for the more fully 
developed succeeding steps. 

Another strategy w^hfch could be used in 
combination with any of the above is that 
of the "drop-off school," a type of alterna- 
^ .tive schoQl. designed as a 1 convenience to 
working parents of preschool or elemen- 
tary school parents. Such schools are lo- 
cated on primary transportation routes or 
near major employment ceiHgrs so that^^ 
parents ^may drop their childreTr ofT^n^N 
their way to work in the morning and pick 
them up in the afternoon after work. 

Drop-off schools are in effect a combina- 
tion of a regular school and a day-care 
center. Provision is usually 'made for 
breakfast for the early arriv^s^apd^ — 
supervised play and learning activities 
keep children occupied before and after 
school. 
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Operating on a metropolitan basis, 
drop-off schools could contribute to the 
reduction of ethnic i, lation, expand the 
options of working parents and help re- 
• duce public transportation needs. In ^At- 
lanta, for example, planners have sug- 
, gested that school facilities along major 
arterials leading into the downtown, busi- - 
ness sectors and into suburban industrial 
sections be converted to drop-off schools. A 
portion of the spaces in each designated 
school would be reserved for residents of 
its attendance area, the rest for commut- 
ing children. Since most of the in-city* 
schools are majority black* (and under-, 
utilized), the children of white -suburban 
commuters wouljd improve their balance.. 
-Conversely, black^ 'children riding with 
their parents to suburban industrial and 
commercial centers could reduce current 
segregation at white suburban schools. 

Strategies relating to compensation. It is 
not our intent to enter the current con- 
troversy as to whether or not the funds 
spent in Title I of the Elementary *&nd 
Secondary Act since 1965 have been used 
successfully. Based upon differing value 
orientations both sides may be validly ar- 
gUedv using the findings of the General 
Accounting Office report of 1974 regard- 
ing the effect of Title I reading programs. 
What we do believe is what all studies 
have shown — namely, that many stu- 
dents who have fallen behind because of " 
poverty and stifling environmental factors 
have been helped by such efforts to "close 
the gap." Many others have been kept in 
school because of special programs. We 
also believe that negative environmental 
conditions of a large number of students 
have been so deep^and pervasive that only 
longrterm, intensive educational -and en- 
vironmental compensating .efforts will 
^provide them with abilities needed for 
equality of access. We are encouraged by 
therlongitudinal studies of the early in- 
tervention of Head Start and Follow 5 
Through programs of the 1960*8 which 
^ have shown long-range benefits for the 
children .involved (see Brown, -Hrfflfy In- 
j sofar as ethnic isolation is associated with 
' such debilitating environmental condi- 
tions, compensatory action may he consid- 
ered a force for the reduction of isolation. 

There are many ways to approach com- 
pensation. We will mention but a few. 
First, there are federal programs, among 
which are the ajbove-mentioned Title I," 



various food, lunch and milk programs, 
and Title III, Hfead Started Follow 
Through. Local* districts apply for com- 
pensatory funds through the stdie educa- 
tion agency. These agencies require ad- 
vice from parents, agencies* % and non- 
public schools regarding their use. 

In many states legislative provisions for 
compensation have been made, sometimes 
through the use of a student-weighting 
factor and sometimes by special compen- 
satory "funds. As an example' of the lat- 
ter the state v of Washington itfacle avail- 
able Urb^n-Rural-Racial Disadvantaged 
(URRD) funds for compensatory* programs 
in cities, on Indian, reservations hnd in 
migrant worker Area's, "these were ad- 
ministered by the Stat<* Superintendent of 
Public, Instruction upon advice of a 
statewide committee. 

On the district level school boards often 
designate specific school populations as 
needing extra help/ and weight general 
budget allotments in favor of such help to 
meet the application requirements' for 
Title I or for state compensatory funds. 
Compensatory help is also given within 
individual schools and in classrooms by 
principals and teachers. 

'An indirect but innovative approach 
which- has potential for compensation is 
that of the educational voucher. The goals 
'of the voucher are choice and equity. 
Children, are allotted vouchers to "pur- 
chase" education wherever they and their 
parents feel they may get the best educa : 
tional deal This supposedly would give 
poor children a chance to attend the "best" 
schools. There have been many- problems 
with implementing the voucher idea, as 
the Alum.Rock, California, experience has 
demonstrated. But it deserves further ex- 
perimentation, p 

There are several criteria which sbpuld 
be used in designing compensatory pro- 
grams. Forejnost among these is that 
children should not be stigmatized by 
identification with such funds. There has 
been a tendency to utilize code words and 
labels, which have demeaning connota- 
tions, in such programs. According to Hill- 
iard (1976) the terms "culturally de- 
prived," "single-parent families," "educa- 
tionally handicapped" and "inner city" 
have in many cases, "really represented^ 
silent assault on millions of black^brown 
and jtoor children" (p. 22). He and others 
warn against mythologizing these chil- 



dren and call for teaching in terms of 
children's environments and -experience, 
building upon successful' practices rather 
than continually emphasizing deficits and 
failures. \ 

Another guideline is that compensatory 
funds should be directed with sufficient 
concentration to make ah impact on .the 

* target group or individuals. The most ef- 
fective use of compensatory educational , 
funds is in a systematic coordination with 
other agencies having other applicable 
funds. Social welfare agencies, the 
juvenile courts, the housing authorities, 
the recreation programs and other such 
subsystems of the metropolitan area 

. should be interactive wiih school systems 
m in providing a broad compensatory envi- 
ronment for school children. A careful 
study of guidelines for the use of federal 
and state compensatory pVograms will be- 
helpful to planners as strategies are de- 
signed for metropolitan application of 
such funds.' While a great deal of commu- 
nity involvement is desirable and , re- 
quired in planning the use of these fundsj 
care should be taken to avoid community- 
"cQntrol" battles within an area. 

Strategies .related io redistribution of 
decision-making authority. In developing 
educational strategies for metropolitan 
reduction of isolation it is important to 
keep in mind that everyone, adults as well » 
as children, learns from the process. 
Learning how to make decisions which 
affect people from different cultural and 
ethnic backgrounds requires ah equality 
of involvement in the process. 

By equality we mean that minority and 
majority ^populations are as nearly bal- 
anced impossible in their representation 

I ,in decision-making or advisory positions. 
^ Some will protest, stressing that as -there 
a^e.mariy more whites than minorities nn 
the metropolitan area and that represen- 
tation should be proportional. But, a 
representation based on ratios, will only' 
assure that minorities remain minorities, 
and preclude the opportunity to l^arri to 
work together. as equals. Without Assur- 
ances of such equality it is increasingly 
doubtful that a minority group will be 
. disposed to depart from the decision- 
making^power base that it may hav'e es- 
tablished in the city. Finally, a fundamen- 
- tal aspect of efforts to reduce student! iso- 
lation is the need to establish a sensb of 
equality in the\ minds of students. Since 



students learn largely from example the 
demonstration of equality by adults be- 
comes a model for equal education treat- 
ment.' . 

This approach should apply to planning 
teams as well. Boards which are elected to 
govern metropolitan programs should be 
. equitably constituted, which may dictate* 
.\ district rather, than at-large elections. The 
^iSupreme Court took cognizance of this 
*y • fact in a recent case allowing affirmative 
•** gerrymanderi^tf which assumed a certain 
minority representation (United Jewish 
Organizations of Williamsburgh, Inc.. v. 
> Carey, 45 U.S.L.W. 4221 |Mar. 1, 19771). 
# Throughout the administrative ranks 
minority persons ought to hold- significant 
decision-making authority, not merely 
"token Vr ^>&5itions. Guidelines for estab- 
lishing and governing the role of citizen's* 
♦advisory committees should specify the 
Jneed for this equity. In developing 
strategies, a group working on reduction 
of isolation which insists upon sych equity 
from the start and keeps'the pressures on 
for affirmative action throughout will set 
the stage for smooth transition. In in- 
stances where the court is involved, a 
" judge's order providing fdr such equity 
will bolster this approach. 

^Strategies related to the equalization of 
fiscal resources. There are two levels of 
* effort involved in equalization pf' fiscal 
resources. One i§ the individual level; we 
have described earlier how the avail- 
ability of jobs for minority persons, their 
education and affirmative hiring action 
relate to the opening of access, redistribu- 
tion of resources and reduction of - isola- 
tion. Welfare payments and guaranteed 
income proposals are aimed at reducing > v 
income disparities of individuate, as are 
in-kind transfers of food, housing, medical 
care and child care (Alexander & Melcher, >, 
/j>,1975). We have also described compensa- 
tory educational efforts Which are based 
on the belief that investment in educatipn 
and training will increase the human 
wealth of ability and therefore decrease 
disparities. 

The other level of effort is tdward reduc- 
ing the inequities that exist among juris- 
dictions and specifically, the metropolitan 
school districts (see' Simms, Chapter IV). 
Such inequities have been challenged in a 
n umber of cou rt cases across the country. 
~ The questions may be raised: Is 

ity of education as represented in the di- 
versity of offerings, the availability of 



learning resources, the salaries of teachers 
and the suitability of facilities a function of 
the'ivealth of a school district? If so, are 
there inequities in the wealth gfthe various 
districts in a metropolitan area? 

Any major effort at equalization of fis- 
cal resources-among metropolitan districts 
must come through state legislative ac- 
tion, motivated b'y'the political process or 
by a court mandate. Inscriptions -of both 
kinds of efforts', and the principle 0 of 
equality used are found in numerous pub- 
lications (Benson, 1975; N.E.F.B, 1971). 

Metropolitan solutions will Save to take 
^into cbnsTdefatioh the* disparities which 
exist, within and between districts. Some 
of these are: 

• Older buildings and higher maintenance 
costs in the inner city versus newer build- * 
ings and lower maintenance costs in the 
suburbs; . , 



• Establishment of strong unions and higher 
salary and fringe benefit demands in the, . 
inner city; 

• High concentration of lower-income persons 
in the inrier city; 

*4llgh concentration of special learning 
needs in the inner city; 

• Cultural and ethnic pluralism of the cen- 
tral city as compared with the cultural 
homogeneity of the suburbs; 

* 

• Declining enrollments in the inner city and 
the resultant facility and staffing problems; 

• Predominance of older . teachers who are 
usually higher on the salary schedule in 
the,older sections of the metropolitan areas 
as compared with relatively new suburbs; 

•/high concentration of federal compensatory 
programs in areas which have a high den- 
sity of low-income persons. 

-The complexity of dealing with such 
disparities makes it politically difficult to 
provide adequate formulization on the 
state level. In developing strategies for 
educational alternatives we suggest that 
where there has not been consolidation 
the state legislature consider legislating 
the creation pf a metropolitan school fi- 
nance authority, or authorizing the state 
board of education to do so. This met- 
ropolitan authority ^ would be given the 
power to deal with matters of equity 



^hrougno^xt^€^e~mefropal^tan area; its 
goals would be to approach the metropoli- 
tan area as an interdependent system, 
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and to effect solutions whereby all resi- 
dents would pay their full share of the 
costs of all services- which they enjoy or 
.demand, and all would have to deal with 
the problems of the total area,. 



Strategies related to equalizing status. 
This theme has been interwoven through- 
out. But it bears repeating that reduction 
of isolation* requires building into the, 
planning process strategies which piove 
toward removing status barriers that are 
related to ethnicity. In 'education, instruc- 
tional methods and materials, and the -at- 
titudes of teachers, principals, other ad- 
ministrators and parents contribute to 
creating a climate in which all ethnicities 
are equally important and all cultural and 
ethnic backgrounds are valued. 

This is easier said than done. In recog- 
nition that prejudice is pervasive the 
strategies must include intensive and on- 
going human relations training for all 
staff members in the metropolitan area. 
Participation in these prograips should be 
required; state certification ought to re- 
quire training in human relations as a 
condition of teacher licensing. Judges 
should consider requiring such programs 
in their orders, as Judge Gordon did in the 
Louisville/Jefferson County desegregation 
case (Newburg Area Council, Inc,. v. Board 
of Education, C.A. Nos. 7045 & 7291 
IWJD. Ky. July 30, 1975)). In such pro- 
grams ^the involvement of parents, and 
students along with faculties ought to be 
requisite. . 

Overt and symbolic gestures, such as 
the outlawing of exclusionary cl,ubs, 
cliques, fraternities and sororities,' are 
-needed. Pedagogical systems such as 
tracking are inappropriate and education- 
ally unnecessary. The provision for equal- 
ity in the numbers of majority and minor- 
ity" class officers, representatives and 
other positions of prestige will help pave 
the way to the time when ethnic con- 
sciousness' will no longer be a^concern. 
Multiethnic counseling teams should 
help minority students as well as white 
students prepare for and get into college, 
fine! and get into vocational training and 
obtain jobs. 

Such plans will guarantee that policies 
sucK as discipline codes, suspension and 
grievance procedures are 'developed by 
parent-student and, faculty groups that 
equally represent minority and majority 



populations, and that the enforcement of 
these policies will be eauitable.. 

Strategies related ttr equality of access. 
Our definition calls for an equality of> ac- 
cess into the educational possibilities of a" 
metropolitan area. 'This means not only 
saying to students "yo^ are free to make 
choices," but "we will help you make 
choices. W.e will help you get to your 
choices and either realize success or select 

othe r options." And, importantly, "we will 

all participate in exp§nding-the v descrip- 
tions of what is valued in the educational 
processes." 

Therefore, the strategies for equality of 
access will include the eliminatiorcof 4 such 
invalid hurdles as discriminatory tests 
and biased counseling, and provide for 
outreach through advertising and recruit- 
ing, for encouragement through counsel- 
ing and for other forms of support, to 
, ensure the fullest participation possible. 

Of paramount concern in equal access is 
the assurance that there is no education 
discrimination which keeps minority stu- 
dents from obtaining adequate prepara- 
tion in the skills needed for access into 
broader options. This places upon an edu- 
cation enterprise stringent requirements 
* of accountability. Planned strategies 
should recognize thi^and describe , such 
accountability in detail. 
3.5 Choose Among Optional Strategies 

Having formulated optional strategies 
the question arises: Which strategy should^ 
be further developed and moved toward 
.implementation? Up to this point only 
those general aspects of and broa^, distinc- 
tions .between optioris necessary to deter- 
mine feasibility have been discussed; de- 
tails have not been worked ou£lf compu- 
ter resources are available some aspects 
may have been simulated, but it is un- 
likely that the capacity exists for includ- 
ing the entire metropolitan area. So th§/> 
task at this juncture is to choose h 
strategy or strategies to 'implement. * 

An orderly melthod for selection will be 1 
based upon a decision process' which con-/ 
siders all pertinent data. * If there is -a^ 
court order for desegregation, planning.,: 
criteria are often detailed in the order and 
the options may be limited to or narrowed 
by compliance,. Even under these cir- 
cumstances there are usually a number of 
program possibilities that dictate the de- 
velopment of specific localized criteria. As 
an example, in the Milwaukee McMur- 
rin-Community plan, ''certain key aspects 



were identified in order to provide a 
criterion for, the evaluation of concepts 
and recommendations" for implementa- 
tion (Comprehensive Plan* 1976, pp. 23- 
24). These key aspects are provided below 
for reference: 

GOALS 

The overall goal of this p'an is to provide quality 

«jucation in the process of 'meeting the court^or- 
bred /equipments At any stage in the de- 
velopment of the plan, it was recognized that the 
general goal statement above needed to be made 
more tangib j and specific 

1 Predictability 

There must be a logical order to events occurring as 
a result of the plan Parents and students must know 
as much as possible what lies ahead of them — what \ 
Jheir attendance area will be. whai the feeder pat- 
terns will be. what the grade levels of their school will 
be, what the length of time they may remain in a 
school will be and what^ range of choices or alterna- 
tives they will have 

2 (flexibility 

While events must be predictable, they must not be 
so inflexible as to ignore individual needs 

3 Stability 

The plan must be designed in such a way as to 
maintain the present racial representation in the city 
'Stated negatively,! the plan must/iot promote or en- 
courage so-called "flight " Also.* the familiar struc-' 
tures should be maintained to the degree .possible so 
people's sen^e of identification is .not undergoing 
constant adjustment 
. 4 Acceptability 
No plan will be completely acceptable to all persons 
in the community Nevertheless, the plan must be 
recognized by the public as a whole and by key 
individuals within the community, as the best possible 
plan given the circumstances Part of the approach to 
gam acceptance, as well as key concepts and 
specific ideas, has be.n to work with the leagues, the 
Comr.-jiftee of 100 ar.J various other groups m the 
development of the plan 

5 Exhaust Potential of Voluntary Movement, 
Choice 

Last year s plan was based entirely on voluntary 
movement and the relieving of overcrowded schools 
Even though this plan wilPneed to include a back-up 
system of mandatory pupil assignment, opportunity 
must be given to people who wish to volunteer Only 
after as many volunteers as possible have beer* satis- 
fied will a ^mandatory assignment system be acti- 
vated There is. furthermore, between completely vol- 
untary choice on one hand, and completely involun- 
tary assignment on the other, a range of choices with 
varying degrees of acceptability The plan must in- 
corporate provision for this range of choices prior to 
the use of completely involuntary assignment 

6 Equality of Opportunity/Burden 

When ?ssignment of students becomes mandatory.^ 
movement is seen as a burden The plan must distri- 
bute this burden proportionately between majority 
and minority students 

The converse of this aspect is equauyof opportunity 
Where movement »s voluntary and choices can be 
honored, there nust also be an equitable distribution 
of opportunities 



7 Economy 

The plan must be as financially economical as possi- ; 
ble. <jiven the present constraints on the school sys- • 
tern In seeking financial economy, however, the 
needs for improved quality education must be consi- 
dered m balance 

8 Increase Quality and Variety of Education 

The concepts of quality and variety are intimately 
related — both are necessary, and neither one alone 
is sufficient The plan must provide for a greater 
variety of educational opportunity, while at the same 
time increasing the present quality of program Vai.- 
ety must not be increased^ the expense of quality; 
nor is quality a sufficient requirement when not ac- 
companied by a breadth of educational opportunities. 
~9 Other Minorities Included 
At the present time, the court has included only 
blacks in its definition of minorities The plan should 
provide for expansion of this definition to include all 
minorities, and thus make the remedies contained in 
the' court's order available to every individual who 
happens to be a member of a minority group 

10. Exceptional Education, Title I, Bilingual/ 
Bicultural and Other Special Program Needs 
Blended ^ \ 

The plan must recognize the existence of these pro- 
granrts and provide for their continuing functioning as 
.anmtegral part of the entire school operation. ' 

Where there is no court order, criteria 
may include political considerations^ 
legislative possibilities and voluntary 
potentialities. Special attention should be 
given to financial and feasibility consid- 
erations that have a way of submerging- 
under court order but which loom large in 
voluntary actions. 

3.6 Determine Administrative Aspects 

The next task, is that of making the de- 
sign workable. This is usually the job of 
" the administrative unit that is to imple- 
ment the plan and performed under the 
direction of its chief executive officer. In a 
school system, that officer is the superin- 
tendent. Heretofore the various options 
were evaluated for. "feasibility," a term 
indicative^ of some judgmental latitude. 
This latitude must now be reduced to 

» , working specifications. f 
In a proposed school desegregation* plan 
, this will involve, among pther tasks: iden- 
tifying the students involved and* assign- 
ing them; develdping the most efficient 
routing in terms of 'time and distance; 
figuring the number and sizes of buses 
needed; designating the facilities to be 
used; detailing .the staffing requirements 
and assignments; designing the "cur- 
riculum and materials needed; specifying 

* the staff, training to be undertaken; put- 
ting together an. information system; des- 
cribing the details of ongoing citizen in- 
volvement iji the implementation; and 



ipuch more, including in each administra- 
tive planning category specific implemen- 
tation objectives with suggested measures 
for accomplishments 
3.7 Develop Budget \ 
The budget is the., culmination ofj the. 

\ administrative plan, representing the (best 
Judgment of the administrative planners 
.ks.to what implementation might cost. 

~J\he format may be "line item", so- as ti) be 
compatible - with the budgeting and' ac - 
counting methods~of the system or sys- 
tems responsible for implemfentationLor, 
preferably, it may be a program planning 
budget Which. shows the relationship of 
estimated costs to specific programs and 
the attainment ofjtheir objectives (Ahoto 
& Jungherr, 1971). Or it might be pre- . 
sen ted in both formats. I 
Besides' the estimated costs of the 1 jfro- 

_gram,_the4>udget contains the predicted 
sources \of required revenues. In a niet-" 
ropolitan context the sdurces could be 
quite complicated. In most instances it; is 
possible foir financing to come from' focal 
general fund sources, state sources, .vari- 
ous federal sources and even perhaps 
some private sources. An implementation 
program whidrrelies heavily upon the 
predicted availability of "soft money"! is « % 
likely to be insecure; it is advisable to % 

. establish the" essence of the program on 
the foundation of reliable, genoral fund 

• revenues. 1 * s i 

4.0 Implementing • 

4.1 Submit the-Administrative Planta the 
Decision-making Authority for Approval . 

Some authority such as a governing 
1 board, court or legislative body must de- 
cide whether or not to implement/This 
^decision may* r^nge /rom enabling- to„ 
' mandating. Whatever type of decision, the, . 
authority must be given sufficient time tb. 
Ijecpme fully informed on all aspects of the 
plan.r JJs'ually, by the time the ^process 
reaches this point, a governing body will 
have become informed by the open process 
of identifying, involving and forming 
strategies. Under no circumstance Should 
participants "spring" their glan on the 
authority, „' expecting immediate imple- 
mentation. ^ * 

4.2 Make Needed Revisions 

After due consideration the decision- 
jnaking^au^hority will either approve or 
r reject the pl^n as submitted, or direct that 
1 modifications be m^ade. Planners and citi- 



zens must be prepared for rejection. Many 
school boards have balked at iWRl«me[nta- 
tion of even jnodesf voluntary plans for 
reduction of isolation. Nor htfve t'oWn and 
" county councils been enthusiastic when 
faced with proposals; for changing dis- 
criminatory zoning laws or code require- 
ments. Such resistance often presses citi- 
* zens to seek relief in- the courts. 
, Revisions may be required as a result of* 
bargaining parts of the plan with em r 
' ployee groups. Where collective bargain- 
ing has become part of the decision- 
making process in school districts,, teacljeif 
unions usually refrain from officiating 
Xolvement in planning until the point , at " 
' which a policy is to be enacted.. Then, 
before the board 'makes its. decision, the 
union's concerns must be heatd and, if 
necessary; a bargained; a'greemfent signed. 
If the plan has been developed under fed- 
eral 1 court/order, the court's decision on 
the matter will likely supercede any 
union agreements with a governing board. 

B&rgafning'may be difficult, since 
teacher's unions are primarily concerned 
with/the welfare of their members. Unions 
often publicly state their support of efforts 
to reduce isolation. Over' the bargaining 
fable, however, they may resist affirma- 
tive action in hiring; promotion and reten- 
tion of minority personnel if such affirma- 
tive action threatens the coveted seniority 
-system. They may push for suspension . 
^nd discipline policies that result In dis- 
crimination against minority students. In 
addition, tlieir .efforts are sometimes di-' 
rected at reducing the amount of time in 
which-teachers are in contact with stu- 
dents,, which in turn, according to re- 
search, are not conducive tb achievement 
of children (U.S. Office of Education, 

-1976, p.74y. " , \ ^ 

However, elected governing boards or- 
dinarily respond to strong cpnbtituent 
, pressures. A planning process such as that 
described in Section 2:0, which builds a 
constituency from the beginning, may : 
have generated enough support to assure 
approval by the time the plan is formally 
considered. 

4.3 Make Assignment' of Responsibilities 

Once approval has been received from . 
the governing body, the chief adminis- 
trator will finalize preparations for im- 
plementation. Assignments of responsibil- 
ity will be made. Every positioii will have 
a written job description whicli coincides * 
with the plan's .objectives, and! personnel* ; 



^ will be selected and assigned-on the basis 
of their competency and because they 
reflect the ethnic balance in decision mak- . 

The . implementation effort is usually, 
somewhat disruptive and always complex, 
a situation which requires that al! per\ 
sonnel, especially those 'who £iye sappor- ' 
tivc service, help ii\a willing and positive 
"way. Leadership is especially important it 
this time. Positive, reassuring* statements 
and demeafnbr prjDvftie a sense of confi- , 
dence to. the community. -Provision for 
regular comipuriication, between the ad^"\, 
ministrative/Eeadership and- the Employ- »- * 
ees and ^tween the publKc and the atj- * ■ 
ministratdr 'before and during- implemen- 
tation will help ease .anxiety. • . : * 

*4\4 Conduct Program # ^. * 

• * The first few days are critical qneS. •* 
Even given the best possible planning 
there will be some- confusion and unfore- 
seen factors that will require immediate ' ( 
responses and adjustment. A communica- 
tion system which prdvides qu)clc-response 
is^ important; but middle management 
personnel shoulcl also be given wide au- 
thority to deal with such problems them- 
selves. 

Where the plans are for reduction -of 
school isolation, special attention given at 
the outset to matters regarding the safety 
and well-being of ^faculty and students 
will p^ty later dividends. Coordination 

,'with other agencies, especially the police 
departments, is of utmost importance. In a 
metropolitan^fort to reduce isolation the 
involvement of a number of jurisdictions,, 
becomes necessary, further complicating 
such coordination. This was highlighted 
in the Louisville/Jefferson County - de- 
segregation process;*, the United States 
Commission on Civil Rights (1976b) attri- 
buted part'of that community's disruption, 
to' the ^serious lacR\of coordination be- 
tweerj the Jefferson ^County police force 
and that of the City of Louisville (p. 108). 
In % contrast, prior to the 'Hillsborough 
County desegregation^ implementation, 
the Qity of Tampa ,poli<?e aiu) the county' 
force made cooperative contingency plan's 

""in coordination with Ehe schpol officials 
and were able to present a 'united front in 
"maintaining lines of communication with" 
students and avoiding a- show of force in 

- resolving confrontations* (U.S. Commis- 
sion on Civil [Rights, 1976a, p. 58).. 



5.0„ Evaluating 

Evahj^ting means asking tlje question: 
To what degree are we Caching our goals? 
There are ordinarily two part^to evalua- 
tion. One *is to determine the degree to 
which actual outcomes roach previously 
set goals, or "product evaluation." The 
."other is to find* out whether the wa^ in 
which we have gone aBout reaching goals 
are as effective t as t possible,, a "process 
. evaluation." The primary purpose of each 
of tljese parts is to feed back to partici- 
pants ' finding^ which will .help improve 
the process. J - ' m f 

The group may evaluate itself as it pro- 
ceeds, with the help of a facilitator who is 
o a group member or an internal evaluation 
subcommittee formed for this purpose. Or., 
an outside -evaluator may be sought [to. 
, monitor and fe^d back helpful observa- 
tions and percfepciops. An* outsider is of-' 
tentimes able to see dimensions: that, are 
closed to participants' by their absorption 
in'the process^ • , , ' ' 

We do not believe that/* an elaborate 
evaluative proce4ure is required in a 
search for reduction of isolation. F(5r those 
who .would like -to pursue jnore sophi^ti- 
-cated evaluative procedures we recom- 
•mend Carol Weiss's (1972) bebk, Evaluat- 

• ing Action Programs. 
In# developing a procedure for evalna; 

tion oLgroduct, a review of the .indicators 
of progress^) n^gage 13 is useful. Each is 

* subject to some kTnd-ofjrneasuve,. For each 
measure the 3 evaluaiors will need to de- 

( velop a system of identifying anH^compil- 
ing relevant clata. Such an effort would Be" 
-an excellent project fo/ faculty and 
graduate student^ at a university. In 
Table 6 we suggest, measures of progress 
toward* goals of reducing jsolaticm- in a 
"metropolitan area that may^ lend them- 
selves either to .research of to the con- 
struction of uncomplicated assessments. 

' - ■ *. - " * 

** < * 

A resparch-o'rienjted e valuator may Irak 
for "proof that positive, results b$ such 
' * measures as' those suggested in Table. 6 / 
are in fact, the consequences of the* efforts 
' made and not of <^ther facCors. That 
evaluator may wish to compare the fijid- 
. " ings with .results obtained from a "control 
group", which was not impacted by the 
efforts; such a coifipacisoh .wdula 'be an 
interesting research project 'for evaiuators 
'wKo have^the resources to use sophisti- 
cated methods. 1 ' " • t 



Table 6 ) * 

Measures of Progress Toward Reduction of isolation 



/ « 



Indicators 



Knowledge 



Contacl ' 



'Compensation 



Equalisation of 
Decision Making 



Equalization of 
Fiscal Resoiirpes 



Equalization 01 
Status 



Equalization of 
Access 



. Measures 

— Observer judgments „ -»~ . 
—Achievement tests results 
—Attitude scales results 

—Number of times contact is mac* i 

—Number of persons-mvolved (desegregation) ^ 

-U.engjh of time of contacts 

—Amounts of mon^y applied '\ 
—Number receiving cofripensatory help ' "/ 

—Time spent irvproviding compensatory resource's 

" —Ratios of minority" to'majonty persToQS in 

decision-making jobs 
-Ratios of minority to majority persons in. 

governing* bodies i * 
1 — Ran os of minorities to majorstie^on 
, Advisory commjj 

—Amount of reduction in disparity in qxpen- 
i "ditures among government' units - 
—Amount ofreductfon*irvdisparities in 
personal income s 1 ' 

-3tetio & minonty-'to-majoaly persons in ^ * ■ 
<%jtj0*s of prestige at allSevels in the "* 
metropolitan are? * ' ^_ 

r-Ratio of minority to majority persons ,in 
clubs, fraternitjes. sororities, lodges, 
etc 

—Patio of minority to' majority persons enter - 

' my educational irfstitutions at each level 
—Patio of minority to majority persons , 
graduating from educational institutions at 

*each level " : * * „ * * 

—Patio of minority to majority persons 
* employed • * % ' 

—Patio of minority to majority persons in 
h occupations of various classifications - \ ■ V 
—Patio of minority to majonty persons in * 

unions, spoils activities, cultural'pursuits 
— Rat^o of minority to majority persons . , 

.residing in an area previously segregated 

/najonty or minority * 



But for ^community group, evaluation 
may-4>e a simple^v«i^Ocation that a goal 
ha$ been achieved, K(^exany>le, if. t 
.group selected as a goal the passage d 
state legislation enabling students to 
^cross* school district boundaries for educa- 
tional purposes -and such legislation was' 
"passed, the goal has. been achieved. There 
is noN^eed for more elaborate measure- 
ment. \ ' i 
* Tn many^ases efforts Ap reduce isolation 
will aim at just-such^pecific goals, the 
attainment of which can be described with 
reasonable clarity. These specific goals 
are small but significant »steps in'the^ 



long-term process and the achievement of 
each is a positive reinforcement for 
further and more extensive efforts. 

Process evaluation relies more -upon 
judgments and is done on a continuous 
baste: Using the example above, process 
evaluation' would entail progressively* as- 
s^csing whether the Ways in which the 
group goes about organizing, defining the 
need for .enabling legislatipn, applying 
political pressure »and agreeing to com- 
promises in the legislature are the most 
effective possible in moving toward the 
ultimate (product) .goal — the passage of 



positive legislation. Those doing this type 
of evaluation should continually feed back 
observations and data sq that the im- 
plementors. .might have the bases upon 



which to change their pace * or timing, 
apply different methods of political 
"pressure, redefine objectives and other- 
wise improve performance. 
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IV. Litigation, Proposed Solutions and Research on 

Desegregation 1 



Metropolitan School Desegregation Litigation: 
Issues and Experience — Robert e. Niamey 



For a court to order the desegregation of 
one portion of a metropolitan area can 
under certain circumstances be an effec- 
_ _tiy_e . means, .to. .transfer^the-desegregat 
portion of the metropolitan area into a 
reserve for low-income blacks (Orfield, 
1975). Increasingly, there has been a con- 
cern that to desegregate on anything 
other than a metropolitan basis is impos- 
sible (see United. States v. School 
Comm'K, 332 F.Supp. 655, 678, 1971). On 
the other hand, there is a growing belief 
among black leaders that the way to cor- 
rect the evils of past segregation is to 
accept the fact that* the central city is 
going to have all-black schdbls and to 
focus energies and resources on improving 
the quality of education in those schools 
(Bell, 1976, p. 470). This paper has the 
foregoing two competing approaches as its 
backdrop. It will focus upon four main 
issues. 

First, it is necessary" to-review some 
basic notions about the role of the courts, 
including their limitations; second, not- 
withstanding recent setbacks in met- 
ropolitan desegregation, there has been a 
considerable body of experience in this 
area which deserves careful examination 
(Smith, 1976, p. 187). Third, certain areas 
require attention in the future if public 
policies regarding metropolitan desegre- 
gation are to be both reasonable and 
widely accepted. One is the current 
schizophrenic characteristic of public^pol- 
icy toward desegregation: despite Brown 
(347 U.S. 483, 1954) innumerable public 
policies still actually promote racial isola- 
tion, some eveh as a result of their efforts 
to reduce it. Another area is the approach 
presently being pursued in some districts 
of developing strategies which interrelate 



desegregation orders with an improve- 
ment in instructional quality. The fourth 
area of discussion is J the relatively un- 
— -~ explored^rea^f4he~responsibili^^ 

gants in school desegregation cases to 
^ fashion and pursue the litigation in such a 
way that 'it will actually reduce isolation 
rather than intensify it. 

The Role of the Courts 

One issue at stake in the basic conflict ' 
described in the introduction is the nature 
of the judicial, process. The question is 
whethey the courts are to be guided by 
principles of constitutional law for the de- 
termination of segregation issues or 
whether they are merely political tools of 
any -group powerful enough to use them 
for their political objectives (Laskey, 
1949). 

If there are neutral principles of con- 
stitutional law, one of these must be that 
any government action which promotes * 
discrimination on the basis of race is un- 
constitutional, whether it is present 
within a single school district or through^ / 
out a metropolitan area. Recent!^ "some 
black leaders have rejected the political 
desirability of metropolitan approaches to 
desegregation because of the resulting re- 
duction of concentrations of black political 
. power in central cities. But to reject met- 
ropolitan opproaches because they may 
reduce political power is to deny that 
there are such things as neutral principles 
of constitutional law, and to support Las- 
key's suggestion that the courts are no- 
thing more than a means for pressure 
groups in society to exercise their political 
power. * 

The courts are not in busiftess to pro- 
mote political and social causes; their job 
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is to terminate controversies by a peaceful 
decision-making process that involves the 
application of the law to facts. In the area 
of desegregation the law is relatively sim- 
ple, but the fact patterns are extremely 
complex. This is one reason that courts 
have struggled for such a long time with- 
out* the establishment of clear guidelines 
(Craven, 1970, p. 1). 

. Before the courts have any authority to 
act, they must make positive determina- 
Uions that the constitutional rights of per- 
sons involved in the litigation have been 
violated (Swann v. Charlotte-Mecklen- 
burg, 402 U.S. 1. 1971). A seeming shift in ■ 
the standards for making this determina- 
tion is the basis for some current concern. 

But the«rec ent op inio ns by the Supremo 

Court based on Washington v." Davis (96 
S.C. 2040, 1976) reconfirm the belief of 
many lawyers that some showing of an 
intent to segregate must be made. 

While the rights of real persons-must be 
found by specific standards to have been 
violated before the courts have power to 
act, the courts do jthen have the ability to 
shape broad constitutional policies when 
they formulate remedies, including those 
to eliminate school segregation/ Nonethe- 
less, this ability should not be broad 
enough t6 vacillate from one inconsistent 
ppsition to another based upon judicial 
perception of what black leaders believe 
will advance or retard the advancement of 
their race up the ladder of economic mo- 
bility. 

Legal Experience With 
- Metropolitan School 
Desegregation 

There has been a surprising amount of 
experience with the application of school , 
desegregation orders on a metropolitan 
basis. In some parts of the South, the legal 
framework for metropolitan desegregation 
was established Jong before the Brou;a 
decision. Florida, for example,, has long 
had county-wide school systems; thus, an 
order to desegregate Tampa, Florida, was 
in fact an order for metropolitan desegre- 
gation. It is worthy of note that white or 
middle-class flight has not been, a charac- * 
teristic of the Tanipa experience. 

Particularly in areas where the school 
district encompasses a predominantly 
black central city and white flight is con- . 
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venient, litigants have looked to met- 
ropolitan solutions. Whether or not the 
vast amount of public effort devoted to 
school desegregation litigation since 
Brown is going to be written off, like Pro 7 
hibition, -as another folly, may depend • 
upon ^whether or not the courts are suc- 
cessful in fashioning metropolitan ap- 
proaches to desegregation. If courts do not 
devise workable methods for metropolitan 
desegregation, historians may not con- 
clude that the school desegregation litiga- 
tion qaused central cities to become pre- 
dominantly black, but they most certainly 
will conclude that the school desegrega- 
tion cases accelerated tendencies toward 

* middle-class flight from central cities' 

An analysis of the potential of met- 

~ • ropolitan litigation for reducing isolation 
will be made on the basis of recent experi- 
ences in Detroit, Michigan; Indianapolis, 
Indiana; St. Louis County, Missouri; * 
Louisville, Kentucky; and Wilmington, . 
Delaware". 
Detroit 

I The Detroit school desegregation litiga- 
tion was prompted by an action of the 
Michigan legislature rescinding, a volun- 
tary desegregation plan of the Detroit 
Board of Education. In considering the 
constitutionality of the legislature's ac- 
tion, the Court of Appeals in Bradley v. 
Milliken (433 F.2<J 897, 1970) stated: 

State action in any form whether by statute, 
act of executive department of a state or a 
local government, or otherwise, will not be 
permitted- to impede, delay, or frustrate pro- 
ceedings to protect the rights guaranteed to 
members of all races .under the Fourteenth' 
Amendment, (p. 902) * 

The court then described the effect of 
the state legislation in question as having 
"thwarted, or at least delayed," the De- 
troit Board of Education's "affirmative 
steps on its own initiative to effect an 
improved racial balance" (<&3 F.2d 904, * 
1970) and held the statute undonsfcitu- 
, tional. 

On remand the District Court found the 
Detroit public schools to be racially segre- 
gated (338 F.Supp. 582, lb 71). In making , 
this determination the court discussed 
state action of both the board of education 
and the state itself that had segregatory 
effects on the schools. It also examined 
patterns of residential isolation and found 
them to be the result, at least in part, of 
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discriminatory action and policies, of both 
governmental and private agencies. 

State action found to have isolating ef- 
fects included: a refusal of the state to 
provide funds for necessary busing within 
the City of Detroit, although it provided 
suburban districts with state-supported 
transportation; and the state legislature's 
act to, delay even voluntary school de- 
segregation, which had originally trig- 
gered the lawsuit. 

The District Court noted that it had 
v 1\ . taken no proofs with respect to the 
establishment of the boundaries (of sur- 
rounding school districts), nor on the issue 
of whether , , , such school districts have 
committed acts of de jure segregation" 
(345 F.Supp. £20, 1972). Yet it called for a 
metropolitan plan, justifying its unpre- 
cedented action on several bases, includ- 
ing the findings that district lines were 
already beings ignored in the provision of 
special education; metropolitan problem 
SQlving existed, in other areas such as 
transportation, recreation, and water and 
sewage; and school district boundary lines 
were not "rationally related to any Jegiti- 
mate purpose" (345 F.Supp. 935, 1972). 

The Court of Appeals * then held that 
actions of the State of Michigan and its 
instrumentalities were violative of the 
Constitution and could justify an interdis- 
trict remedy. It also held, however, that 
due process required that the school dis- 
tricts who might be affected by a met- 
ropolitan plan be treated as necessary 
parties- under Rule 19. The case was re- 
manded for formulation of an effective de- 
segregation plan. 

,The Supreme Court, in Milliken v. 
Bradley (418 U.S., 1974) reversed the de- 
cisions of the lower courts and remanded 
for- implementation of a Detroit-only plan 
due to their finding that the lower courts 
had not justified the metropolitan plan on 
any constitutional violations on the part 
of the surrounding school districts. 

On remand, the District Court ordered 
implementation of a Detroit-only desegre- 
gation plan, which was to eliminate ra- 
cially identifiable white schools in the city 
system and upgrade the Detroit school 
system through the use of certain enrich- 
ment programs. Meanwhile, plaintiffs to 
the original suit sought to establish that 
the outlying districts had committed con- 
stitutional, violations which had had in- 
terdistrict effect by bringing a new suit 



against the 78 -school districts in the tri- 
- county metropolitan Detroit area. This 
case may. continue through the courts for 
years; its ultimate outcome will depend 
upon whether or not action, by suburb^p"* 
districts or by the state or its subdivisions,* 
promoting segregation of the Detroit pub- 
lic schools can be shown. 
Indianapolis 
, This action, also brought by the United 
States,, was against, the Board* of School 
Commissioners of Indianapolis, alleging 
racial discrimination in the assignment of 
students and faculty within >the In- 
c dianapol is public school s. * " 

In the student portion of the case, 
United StaUs v. Board of School Commis-r 
sioners of Indianapolis* (332 F.Supp. 655, 
1971), the U. S. District Court found that 
after Brown, the Board* had promoted 
pupil segregation through a variety of 
means including school construction, 
pupil transportation and the drawing of 
attendance zones. 

As an indication of the boards un- 
willingness to move voluntarily towards a 
reduction of isolation, the court outlined 
steps taken by the board after it was in- 
formed by the United States of the pend- 
ing lawsuit. These included the rejection 
ot four desegregation plans proposed by 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare; the proposed construction of a 
middle school in a predominantly black 
neighborhood; the limitation of a majority 
to minority transfer plan to a space-only 
basis; and- the rejection of the recom- 
mendations % on desegregation developed 
by various board-appointed advisory 
. Committees. 

The court also considered other causes 
. of segregation in the Indianapolis public 
schools, including city and county gov- 
ernmental actions. But it focused mainly 
on certain actions of the Indiana legisla^ 
ture, particularlv those in' 1969 which 
simultaneously abolished the traditional 
coterminous relationships of city and 
. school district boundaries and, expanded 
the city boundaries of Indianapolis to en- 
compass all of Marion County. The court 
found the effect of these actions was accel- 
erated White flight from the school district 
and increased isolation. 

The trial court distinguished the In- 
diana situation from that in the Richmond 
case, noting that in Indiana public educa- 
tion is a state responsibility, not a county 
option as in Virginia. Although 4 it found 
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i>o evidence that any of the defendant 
suburban school corporations had commit- 
ted any acts of de jure segregation, the 
court noted that they did' unanimously 
oppose a countywide reorganization plan 
recommended in 1959. This opposition re- 
sulted in the freezing of school 'district 

* lines in Marion County while the number 

of school districts statewide was reduced 
- by 50 percent, and effectively confined In- 
dianapolis school district to its existing 
territory, thereby making meaningful de- 
segregation virtually impossible., 

Based, on the above findings, the U.S. 
DistrictfCourt ordered metropolitan relief. 
The U.S. Seventh Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, applying Milliken, reversed in the 
absence of showing that the outlying dis- 
. tricts had contributed to segregation, in 
the Indianapolis district. The U.S. Dis- 
trict Court on remand held another 
evidentiary hearing and found that sub- 
urban governmental uni£s had actively 
resisted school consolidation, thereby con- 
tributing to racial isolation in the In- 
dianapolis city school district. Based on 
these findings, the trial court ordered an 

9 interdistrjcl rejnedy involving the trans- . 

fer of blapk| students to suburban schools. 
On appeal, 'the U.S. Seventh Circuit this 
Jime affirmed the U.S. District Court's 
^decision and. remedy. However, the U.S. 
. Supreme "Court summarily vacated the 
Circuit Court's judgment^ directing 
further consideration in light of two re- 
cent rulings by the court on the kind of 
proof necessary to demonstrate a constitu- 
tional violation in racial discrimination 
* . cases. 

Louisville - ' 
, ' Tlys case involvedvtwo school desegre- 
gation actions which Wete consolidated on 
appeal to the U.S. Sixjh Circuit: Newburg 

^AreaJZoiincil, Inc. v. -Board of Education 

of Jefferson County, Kentucky,' and Hay- 
craft v. Board of Education of Louisville, 
Kentucky (5*1 F.2d 538, 1976). The U.S. 
Court of Appeals found interdistrict viola- 
tion and-ordered formulation of a desegre- 
gation plan encompassing all of Jefferson 
County. The U.S. Supreme Court re- 
manded for reconsideration in light of 
Milliken v. Bradley (418TUS. 717, 1974). 

On remand the U.S. Court of Appeals 
carefully .distinguished the Louisville case 
from Milliken, considering several factors: 
1. There was evidence that both* dis- 
tricts had committed acts of segregation. 
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2. Kentucky's educational unit was the 
county; -by statute, school district lines 
were considered artificial (Kentucky Re- - 
vised Statutes §160.048(1)). 

3. Kentucky had a statute providing for 
consolidation of school districts (Kentucky 
Revised Statutes §160.041). 

4. The Louisville school district bound- 
aries were not coterminous with the polit- 
ical boundaries of the city. 

Thus, the U.S. Court of Appeals con- 
cluded that an interdistrict remedy in the 
Louisville case would not be "broader 
than the constitutional violation" (510 
F.2d 1361, 1974). 

The Louisville cas j provides an impor- 
tant test against the Milliken standards. 
However, it ceased to be a multidistrict 
case when the Louisville Board of Educa- 
tion voted to .dissolve itself, and its terri-^'* 
tory fell automatically under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Jefferson County School Dis-' 
trict. While it is probable that the courts 
would have implemented an interdistrict 
remedy had the Louisville ( board not dis- 
banded, this is .one situation in which liti- 
gation precipitated administrative action 
eliminating artificial barriers to the »re- . 
duction of isolation. 

St Louis 

This action was instituted by /the 
United States and involved three school 
districts. The United States contended 
that the State of Missouri and its in- 
strumentalities ,had participated in the 
creation and maintenance of the Kinloch . 
district as an all-felack school district, 
which had the effect of denying equal edu- 
cational opportunities to that school dis- ; 
trict's students. 

The U.S. District Court found violation 
'of the Fourteenth Amendment perma- 
nently enjoined defendants from further 
. discrimination and ordered the submis- 
sion of reorganization plans to eliminate 
the dual 'school system in St. Louis 
County. Using the tests laid down in M?l- 
liken.v. Bradley (418 U.S. 717, 1974) to 
/confirm the appropriateness of interdis- 
trict relief, the court found that both state 
action and specific acts of neighboring <Jis- 
tribts had maintained the Kinloch district 
as all-black. The cou^t also distinguished 
United States v. State of Missouri (388 
F.Supp. 1053, 1975) from Milliken in 
terms of the small number of districts 
involved. 

7.tr <* » 
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Having met the Milliken standard ( for 
the interdistrict relief it was proposing, 
the district court order.ed a metropolitan 
plan, including,, an area -wide tax assess- 
ment to finance the plan. On appeal the 
U.S. Eighth Circuit affirmed the mul- 
tidis£rict plan, modifying that portion 
dealing with the tax levy to giVe "defer- 
ence to the (lower assessment) plan sub- 
'mitted in good 'faith by the State and 
county officials" (515 F.2d 1373, 1975). 
Wilmington 

.The case of Evans v. Buchanan (379 
F.Supp. 1218, 1974) was a class action 
brought by a group of black school chil- 
dren and their parents, with the Wil- 
mington Board of Education as interven- 
ing plaintiff, against the Delaware State 
Board of Education *and the Superintend 
. dent of Public Instruction of Delaware. 
Plantiffs contended that the State of Del- 
aware was maintaining a dual system in 
New Castle County. A provision of the 
„ Educational Advancement Act of 1968 (14 
Del.C. §§1001 et seq.), which a wed 
reorganization of all school distru «ex- 
cept Wilmington, was offered as the pri- 
mary example of unconstitutional t state 
action. . . 

The U.S.° District Court found that the* 
state had broad responsibility for public 
education including post-Brown school de- 
segregation. More than half the schools in 
Wilmington had student bodies .more than 
89 percent of one race or the-other. Citing 
Swann v.. s Charlotte-Mecklenburg: "(t)he 
presience of racially identifiable schools in 
a formerly de jure systehi is always con- 
stitutionally suspect" (379 F.Supp. 1218, 
1223/1974), the court concluded that the 
dual education system had never been ef- 
fectively eliminated in V^ilmington. Be- 
cause of this determination the court 
, found it unnecessary to consider the con- 
stitutionality of the Educational "Ad- ~< 
^vancement Act. 

Although the court said it was prema- 
ture to decide whether a metropolitan 
, plan was necessary to effectively desegre- 
gate the Wilmington schools, the State * 
Board of Education was ordered to submit 
alternative desegregation plans, one af- 
acting Wilmington jonly .and the otjher all 
of New Castle County. Beftfre plans were 
subnvtted, the U.S. Supreme Court t 
handed down a decision in Milliken v. 
Bradley; in light of this decision the U.S. • 
District Court in Evans v. Buchanan held 



that consideration of interdistrict .relief 
woUld,be appropriate. 

The court acknowledged the procedural 
' impact of Milliken regarding the right of 
school districts which might possibly be 
included in an interdistrict plan to pre- 
sent evidence; the court gave such oppor- 
tunity to the suburban districts in New 
4 Castle County, all of which intervened. . 

Oral argument was heard ^ regarding 
Milliken's impact-on the Wilmingtqn case. 
The court restated the, standard set out in 
Milliken, that interdistrict relief could be 
ordered: 

only upon findings either that school districts 
in New Castle County are not meaningfully 
.separate and autonomous, or that there have 
J been racially discriminatory acts of the state 
or of local schooTHistricts causing interdistrict 
segregation (393 F.Supp. 432, 1975). 

Evidence found to support this test in- 
cluded a history of interdistrict school 
busing, in some cases to maintain' segre- 
gation, and both state and local action 
. contributing to racially segregated hous- 
ing patterns. The court further found that 
portions of the Educational Advancement 
Act, which was racially neutral on its* 
face, were unconstitutional and "played "a 
significant part in maintaining the racial 
identifiability of Wilmington and the sub- 
urban .' , . districts" (393 F.Suntf 4'45, 
1975). 

The fe;ts of the Wilmington case were 
then distinguished from those in Milliken: 
interdistrict remedy was far more feasible 
* in , New Castle County because of the 
smaller number of students and districts 
involved; there was a previous history of 
interdistrict attendance in the Wil- 
mington area; because of the sparse popu- 
lation in suburban New Castle County ; 
districts* ^ metropolitan plan *would be 
desirable for educationally sound reasons; 
aM finallyT^H^ voucher system used by 
the state to fund then-existing interdis- 
trict programs would easily accommodate 
an interdistrict desegregation plan. 

The U.S. Supreme Court affirmed 
Buchanan v. Evans (96 S.Ct. 381, 1976) 
and on remand the U.S. District Court 
ordered interdistrict relief implemented. 
An appeal to> the U.S. Supreme Court 
challenging the basis for,, interdistrict 
remedy was subsequently dismissed. At 
the time of this writing, the U.S. Third 
Qircuit Court of Appeals is about to 
consider a second appeal on the scope of 
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the remedy in light of recent Suprerpe 
Court actions. 

Shaping Future Litigation v " 

Issues f . . 

Since the Brown decision (347 U.S. 483, 

' 1954), state action to segregate students 
in schools has bee a violation of, the 
Fourteenth Amen' .ent to the Constitu- ■ 
tion<of the United States. One significant 

. problem at present is confusion over the 
definition of segregation. At the time of - 
the decision, there was widespread belief 0 
that the meaning of segregation was un^ 
derstood. It was basically a dejure defini- 
tion: 17 southern states and the District of 
Columbia * required segregation by law. 
Since then, however, there h§s been an 
evolutionary expansion of the concept of 
segregation: from racial gerrymandering 
of attendance, zone lines in the North 
(Kaplan, 1963, p. 1). to northern school 
p board failures to anticipate,, and coun- 
tefact population movements of blacks 
under their jurisdiction (fterbst, 1973, p. 
59), and finally, to state action in a met- 
ropolitan area which jcauses segregation 
in more than one school district. This last • - 
shift in definition to a multidistrict area 
will inevitably expose to judicial examina- 
tion a wider variety of state action toTSeT"""/ 
tested against the public standard pr$- . -*£ 
hibiting discrimination oriihfe^ basis of a 

v race. * 
In addition to the uncertainties caused 
x by changing definitions and shifting stan- 
dards, there has been considerable conflict , 

be tween court - mandat ed act ions against 

school segregation and great bodies of 
public law at national, state and local - 
levels that have promoted the separation 
of people on the basis of race. These ac- 
tions have' been described in more detail 

' in Chapter. Ill and /include such diverse 
examples as: the use of urban renewal arid 
public housing programs in such a way as 
to constitute public encouragement for the 
development of black neighborhoods (Fiss, 
1965, p. 585) and, consequently, black 
schools (Taeuber & Taeuber, 1965, pp. 

° 29-34); the use of zoning either to exclude 
or to attract low-income people in particu- 
lar neighborhoods; and the increasing 
emphasis on competitive examinations, 
degrees, certification and other paper 
qualifications, despite the fact that such 
measuring mechanisms have been found, 
to discriminate against minorities and are , 



often irrevelant to* the jobs soifght (Hunt, 
1975, p. 690). 

Mr. Justice Stewart, in his concurring 
opinion in the Detroit decision, em- 
phasized that state 'action could lead to 
*the necessity for 'a metropolitan interdis- 
trict school desegregation remedy: 

Were it to be shown, for^example, that state 0 
officials had contributed to the separation of 
races by drawing or redrawing school districts 
... by transfer of school unite-between dis- 
tricts ... or by purposeful, racially- dis- 
criminatoty use of state housing or zoning 
laws, then a decree" calling for transfer of 
pupils across district lines or for restructuring b 
of district lines might be appropriate {Bradley % \ 
v, Milliken; 418 U.S. 755, 1974). 

The more metropolitan litigation is pur- 
sued, the more the effects of the public 
schizophrenia on desegregation as a foun- 
dation for metropolitan remedies will be 
revealed. 

A third issue is the extent to which the 
courts should or can be instrumental for _ 
educational reform. Although judges may • 
allow and even encourage elements of 
educational reform in proposed remedies, 
the constitutional mandate is for desegre- 
gatkntr-not reform. Even if individual 
elemejits or , reform are woven into the 
remedy, constitutional litigation ipay be 
an* impractical vehicle for such change as 
reform has historically required extensive 
use of trial and error, experiment, feed- 
back and readjustment of the experiment 
(Freund, 1964, p. 199). 

A fourth and vital issue is the nature of 
the long-ra nge impact of a co urt order. 
When a^ coy rt orders. racial balance in a 
particular school district, the execution of 
the order brings forth or accelerates many 
dynamic tendencies in the way in which 
various socioeconomic systems of a whole 
metropolitan a'rea function (Orfield, 
1975). Thus, a court can^ order racial bal- 
ance in such a way that the result will be 
intensified racial isolation (332 F.Supp. 
655, 1971). " 

The actions which take place in an 
urban system when one factor is dramati- 
cally' altered are sometimes foreseeable, 
and sometimes not. To the extent that the 
actions within the urban system can be 
projected, provision should be made in the 
- desfgn of a desegregation plan so that a 
desegregation order does i?ot defeat its 
purpose. To the extent that the reactions 
within the urban system are unforesee- 
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able, there must be provision in the # de- 
sign of any plan for fe'edback and 
readjustment (349 'U.S. 294, 300-301, 
1955). The courts have recently been lim- 
ited ih this respect by the Pasadena case 
(96 S.Ct..2697, 1976) in whick the U.S. 
Supreme Court held that a fecial court 
loses jurisdiction over a desegregating 
school system once a "unitary system" is 
established. Although there has been no 
subsequent\test of Pasadena? a court could 
presumably reacquire jurisdiction if it 
could be shown that state -action had de- 
stroyed the unitary system in the interim. 
One example of a foreseeable reaction is 
the phenomenon of middle-class flight as 
a result? ^)f a court order desegregating 
* only a portion of a system or a metropoli- 
tan area. It is the desire to minimize' 
flight, which intensifies racial isolation, 
that has*made some litigants and courts 
interested in metropolitan approaches. 

A desegregation ^lan that maximizes 
change by the use of coercion is also more 
likely to produce a dynamic reaction that 
will intensify racial isolatiofuthan a sys- 
tem that uses the maximum amount of 
'choice consistent with the desegregation 
goals (Orfield, 1975). This is~~not~to 
suggest that a freedom of choice plan 
without back-up is desirable. It is to sug- 
gest that there are ways to organize and 
deliver education that will accomplish de- 
segregation without the use of the maxi- 
mum "ossible coercion (Manley, 1974, p. 
337). 

Another predictable equation in urban 
dynamics is that as long as there is wide- 
spread 'belief that desegregation can be 
avoided, there is an incentive for opposi- 
tion to desegregation. Dynamic reaction 
in the form of peaceful demonstrations 
may provide a' healthy release for pent-up 
aggressicm, but other forms of opposition 
that obstruct education or jeo pardi ze the, 
safety or children wilj accelerate the 
middle-class withdrawal from the de- 
segregated situation and cultivate more 
facial isolation. Any plan 6f desegregation 
must, then, include a plan for educating 
the community-at-large to the inevitabil- 
ity that implementation will tte swift, fair, 
safe and efficient. 

The issue of equity must be dealt with 
as part of this educating process. Dynamic 
counterreactions will be stimulated if the 
plan is perceived as being inherently un- 
fair. The maximum use e of coercion c6n- 
verts a desegregation plan from a vindica- 



tion *of the constitutional rights of black 
children into a punitive measure against 

' whites in the system' Conversely, de- 
segregation achieved solely by the efforts 

% and incoAvenienfce of black* families and 

, children may intensify isolation defined 
fcs^ "unequal status" and "inequity." For a 

.plan to be perceived* as being fair, it 
should have the maximum amount of 
choice;" be presented as a clearly inevita- 
ble action; distribute to the extent possi- * 
bl^, any burden equally anjong blacks and 
whites; and hold some promise of,expand* 
ipg the educational opportunities for all 
.students, irrespective of their race. . . 

None of the qualities described as tend- 
ing to reduce dynamic counterreactions *is 
likely to be present unless the plan s is 
designed with a clear and definite iden- 
tification of the parameters within, which 0 
action is possible. This seemingly elemen- 
tary proposition has only recently Jbeen 
recognized (Milliken u. Bradley, 418 U.S. 
. 717, 1974). Although "some courts are for. 
the fiyst time asking' the right questions 
about these parameters, satisfactory 
answers will have to, be worked f 6ut in 
many pending ^nd future cases. 

Responsibility of Litigants J 

Recently the question has been raised 
as to whether or not federal "litigation, 
which decides important applications of 
public constitutional and fjederal policies, 
can be left solely to the management of 
the litigants, in the same manner that has. 
been traditional in other private litigation 
(Chayes, 1Q76, p. 1310). There is no 'area 
of litigation that more clearly dramatizes 
the importance of this question than 
school desegregation litigation. Pasadena 
v. Spangler (96. S.Ct. 2697, 1976) might I 
have produced a different result under th^ 
same law stated in the case,- if plaintiffs 
# __haiproved thatJthejracial Jsolation-whicti 
arose after the unitary' system .was 
achieved had in fact been caused by the . 
actions of the defendants in attempting t6 
achieve that unitary system. In other 
words, defendants may have clearly fore- , 
seen that their design of or methods for 
implementing the Pasadena plan werje 
going to^ reproduce racial 'isolation, But 
piaintiffs did not make such a showing. ' 
' The .issue of metropolitan remedy may 
be the best illustration of this problem_of 
litigant responsibility. When a central „ 
city school district is sued for discrimina- 
tion on the basis of race in assignment of% 



teachers and pupils, its counsel often rec- 
ognises the possibility that the district 
may lose th * -suit, and that the city'- 4 
school-district-only desegregation order 
likely to. be issued will probably intensify 
racial* isolation. Under these circum- 
stances, a number of questions arise. 
Have the-peighboring districts engaged in 
conduct that has promoted the segrega- 
tion, of students in the several school . dis- 
tricts of fhe^metropolitan area? Has the 
state or*anyf of its subdivisions se^pqlicy 
or aptedan^such'a way as to have! caused 
or maintained racial segregation! among 
the metropolitan area, school districts? If 
either of the foregoing two questions is 
answered affirmatively, does the central* 
city school board thereby acquire a duty to 
ale a third-party complaint naming the 
.state and the neighboring suburban 
school districts as codefendants? Would 
the failure to execute this duty constitute 
an affirmative act of segregation!^ the 
part of. the central city school board? 
Woilld the refusal by a central -city school 
board to request the joining of the state 
and the suburban districts s'"l be a viola- 
tion; of the constitutional rights of black 
students if that board were majority black 
and: saw metropolitan integration as an 
assault upon the political power of blacks 
.in the central city? Would the refusal x>f 
the -.central city school board to pursue 
metropolitan relief because of political or 
social ties with white suburbanites be 
more reprehensible? 



The same questions could and should be 
asked \ Ji respect to plaintiffs in a school 
desegregation suit who recognize that the 
remedies they seek in one portion of a 
metropolitan area may in fact intensify 
racial* isolation. Is this an attempt by 



"plaintiffs to use the color oFldwHto inten- 
sify segregation in a metropolitan area 
(42-U.S.C.§1983), thereby solidifying their 
power ba co? If it is, could action be taken 
in dama; • or injunction against mose 
plaintiffs \o attempt to manipulate fed- 
eral com .1 this way? There is a well- 
established notion that a plaintiff who 
comes to court for an equitable relief 
without "clean hands" should be denied 
his injunction; would that, notion apply in 
the above-described circumstances? 
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(Pomeroy,-1941, J§397-404) A central city 
school board which initiates litigation to 
bring 5 about metropolitan desegregation 
and then, for political reasons, abandons 
its efforts should be questioned similarly. 
The recent emphasis on the parameters 
of what is possible in school desegregation 
litigation makes it clearer than ever be- 
fore that it may not be safe~to trust the 
management of such litigation to the par- 
ties. The courts may have to evolve new 
approaches to the management of school 
desegregation and perhaps other forms of 
constitutional litigation; these new ap- 
proaches could take a variety of forms. 
For example, it may be necessary to de T 
velop a system whereby damages will be 
.assessed or injunctions granted or denied 
in such a way as ^to reinforce litigation 
management that will, in fact, promote 
. desegregation rather than racial isolation. 
Judges may have to assert a more active 
role in the management of the litigation 
v as in determining that a case shall not^ 
* proceed unless necessary state or subur- 
ban parties are joined (Efule 19, Federal 
Rules of Civil Procedure), or insisting that 
important areas of evidence neglected by 
the partirs be investigated tfnd presented. 



It may eventually become apparent that 
courts need to appoint aiv amicus curiae 
(Ghayes, 1976, p. 1312) that°would act in 
the nature of a public- defender of the 
cause of desegregated public schools. This 
necessity may be especially important 
when counsel for the plaintiff or counsel 
for the defense have acquired such emo- 
tional commitment to their respective 
sides of the case that they may allow their 
zeal to distort their analytical powers 

(-Manley^l976). ~ ' 

The me tropolitan^ quest ion raises an 
^v^expanding cluster of responsibilities 



and problems for parties and judges ^in- 
I volved in school desegregation^and other- 
constitutional litigation. Unless these are, 
recpgnized, accepted and effectively 
handled, public .policy and actions to re- . 
duce isolation may be further thwarted by 
the dynamics of ipartfully planned de- 
segregation actions interacting with com- 
plex fprces in the urban, social, economic 
and political systems of the metropolitan 
area.* 
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If efforts to reduce isolat^n in the 
schools through voluntary, ( cooperative^ 
means are insufficieht, the -necessary al- 
ternative may be to initiate litigation 
seekihg to compel a metropolitan remedy. 
Iii pursuing* this sllterhative^ each' met-, 
rppolitan area must be " evaluated indi- 
vidually to ascertain, the probability of 
obtaining a successful legal remedy . for , 
segregation in the public schools. Certain 
guidelines that have evolyedjl from previ- 
ous litigation serve as yardsticks against 
which' potential litigants can measure the 
situation in their. own community. How- 
ever, what follows^ can be merely a re- 
soiirce primer on how to begin accumulat- 
ing information which may be useful in 
deciding whether to institute litigation. 

The goal of school desegregation litiga- 
tion has. been to eradicate- segregation 
existing in public educational facilities as 
a result ofi the actions of state or local 
-governmental officials. Since the Supreme^ 
Coiirt concluded that "separated edv 
tiorial facilities are inherently, unequal" 
(Broign v. $oard of Education, 347 U.S.- 
483,11954), state^ction, which creates 6j? J 
perpetuates school segregation violate 
fKe^Jqual Protection Clause of the Fouj 
"teenth Amendment. A^ost desegregation 
suits |are now filed tinker Sectityr. 1983 to » 
Title 42 of the United States Co'de, whi(!h 
VS. a part of ther Civil Rights Act of 1971, « 
passed by the U.S. Congress to* create a 
-^cause:oLa6tion for_vioiations by the state 
of constitutional and other/ federally 
cremated rights. Suits arising/ under the*- 
'Fourteenth Amendment or >Sfectipn .1983 
ma^ lie instituted in,, a- federal ^'district 
court for the judicial ^district in which the 
school system, js* located. 

Standing .A % 



L 



* Plaintfffs in school desegregation suits 
have typically been children* and parents 
residing in the affected* school district. 
These -individuals have an 'obvipus inter- 
est in the* outcome of the litigation, thus 
satisfying criteria for standing in federal 



fcourts, Standing^ basically thfe require- 
ment that the party bringing a^suit have 
some stake or interest in its resolution*.* 
School desegregation suits can be struc- 
tured as class- .actions, a procecjural 
hiechanism permitting a plaintiff or group 
of plaintiffs to litigate claims qn behalf of 
other individuals similarly affected by the 
challenged practiced or policies. Thus, any 
judicial .determination in/ a class action 
suit would resolve theMitigated issues 1 
with *respect t>> all members «s>f tlje pre- 
determined class. 'The plaintiff parents 
and children in. a m school ^ desegregation 
suit can represent the interests; cf alf 
other jsimilarly .situated parents and chil- 
dren in .the school district or districts. 

However, it is no't^rucial that desegre- 
gation SuKs be conducted as a class action, 
becau3e ofHhe nature of /Relief .sought 
0 (either an order requiring ^a specific - 
ctfarige, in school-district policies- or pfac^ 
tic^Sj-or enjpiniftg further .operation under 
certain policies^ practices). ] A court order 
granting thefplatntiffs' reguests will have 
^he effect^of charighig the, policy or prac* 
■ tic^/through^ut the area'affected by.fhe 
remedial order, thus effectively extending - 
relief to all similarly situated potential 



•plaintiffs. 



vidence Requirements 

' We have 23 years of accumulated litiga- 
tion in school desegregation, but* the con- 
cept* of interdistrict remediesjs relatively 
.new. Exactly what evidence the U.S., 
Suprpme Court cpnsiders sufficient to jus- 
tify an interdistrict remedy ^remains un- 
„ clean The Supreme Court/ has written* 
only one opinion in % a, case requesting an 
interdistrict plan (Milliken v. Bradley, 418 
U.S. 717, 1974). On that occasion, a 
i sharrfgtdivided court reversed a UTS. 
Circuituourt-approved intetdistrict plan 
whiclpnvolved'the city district of Detroit 
and 53 suburban 'districts* JHowever, the 
Supreme Court did refer to "the possibility 
of interdistrict remedies: 



"/An interdisti ict remedy might be in order - 
where thrt-tfcially discriminatory acts of dne» 
or ljiore school districts caused racial segrega- 
tion in an^adjacent district, or wfifcre district 
lines have been deliberately drawn on the 
basis of race (418 U.S.' at 745). * t 

In Mifliktn, the Supreme Court found 
no sufficient evidence of purposeful ra- 
cially discriminatory acts by the suburban 
districts. Absent suburban districts' in- 
volvement; it would not permit the reme- 
dy to ejtpaijef to an interdistrict plan. 
For individuals^terested ia demanding a 
remedy' whichinchides the surrounding 
suburban districts", Millike, * creates the 
substantial impediment *of requiring evi- 
dence that the suburban districts' actions 
have contributed to* the racial isolation 
within the urban ijistrict. One example of 
such evidence might be a practice, of 
transferring black students from the sub- 
urban* districts into the city schools to 
maintain racial ^segregation. 

Another - requirement for successful 
metro* )litan litigation ha* become in- 
creasingly evident in several recent Su- 
preme Court decisions. Beginning* with- 
Washington v. Davis (96 S.Ct. 2040/1976), 
a decision involving an employment test 
that had racially disproportionate impact, 
the U.S. Supreme Court has emphasized 
that plaintiffs must demonst/ate a ra- 
cially discriminatory intent or piirpose be- 
hind official acts that may contribute to or 
create* segregation. While theuntent re* 
quirement has been an evidentiary ele- 
.ment of all northern school desegregation 
cases (Keyes v. School District No. 1%&13 
U.S. 189; 1973), it applies^ with special 
harshness in interdistrict cases, appar- 
ently Requiring the inclusion of* evidence ' 
of deliberate, options by each suburban 
district that increased segregation ia^the 
urban schools/Further, the renewal the 
intent doctrine has diminished. the plain- 
tiffs ability to rely on. an" inference of 
intent arising f^m officfal acts having 
disproportionate racial impact. . ' 
„ After Griggs v. Vhke Power Co. (401 
U.S. 414, 1971) and Wright v. Council of 
the City of Emporia (40" J.S. 451, 1972), 
it appeared that evidence Of racially dis- 
proporfcionate^ffects^rcon: official actioiiF- 
shiftea to the defendant a heavy burden of 
proving the compelling necessity of those 
actions. Now, while segregative intent 
still can "be judicially inferred from evi- 
dence other than blatant statements of 



discriminatory purpose, the Supreme 
Court* appears to be raising the eviden- 
.tiary standard necessary to create this 
inference of intent. * 

The Supreme Court has already vacated 
' two circuit court decisions imposing-school 
desegregation plans in light of thq Davis 
decision. The totalimpact of Davis cannot 
yet be estimated, but it creates additional 
pressure to gather the best, most explicit 
and perhaps most extensive evidence of 1 
administrative -and execc ive decisions 
that create or perpetuate racial segrega- 

• tion in piiblic schools. For metropolitan 
' suits, the intent c requirenjent m^y now 

• require <evicfence of coordinated, mutually 

■ adopted programs or activities between or 

* among Several districts tijat racially im- 
pact the districts. . * , ? 

Compiling the Evidence 

♦ The crucial , process of compiling evi- 
. dence to support "a multidistrict desegre- 
gation suit is ,a lengthy'VCnd- AxpaaflTte" 
. proposition. Obviously, the '"strategy for 
. searching out the necessary e idence 
should be developed and -pursued in coor- 
dination with the attorneys who will 
' handle presentation of the case. A review 
of the district court opinions in Richmond 
LBradley v.Hchool Board] 338 F.Supp.~67,' 
1972) and Detroit {Bradley v. Milliken 338 
F.Supp. 582, 1971) illustrates the range 
and complexity of evidence involved in 
mounting such litigation, spanning' a* 
broad .spectrum of housing and educa- 
tional patterns and including decisions- 
,and actions over an expended period of 
^jtime. 

There are* national organizations, such 
as the American Civil Liberties Union 
. (ACLU) and the National Association for 

• the Advancement of Colored People 
" (NAACP), that have participated in many 

of the suits to desegregate sche6ls and 
other public services. If there are local or 

■ state affiliates jof these organizations, it 
would be valualpie^to involvg them at the 
initial planning stgge. Tying into the ex- 
perience of tfiese organizations will be 

- -helpful in assessing thfe local situation* as 
well as in developing methods for making 
that assessment thorougn and accurate. 
Also, th£ local units may well represent 
valuable repositories of information about 
the sequence of decisions and events that, 



created the. patterns # of racial isolation in 
a particular metropolitan area. 

The specific questions to be answered 
are what type of evidence is necessary and 
where may it be found? Potential plain- 
tiffs will be looking for evidence (1) that- 
racial segregation exists in the public 
schools {prima facie evidence is racially 
. identifiable schools), and (2) that the ra- 
cially segregated schools exist as a result 
; of state or local officials' intentional or 
purposeful acts. With regard to the latter 
type' of evidence, this guide must be 
equivocal, both because- the Supreme 
Court has yet to explicate what evidence 
would justify interdistrict relief, and be- 
cause of the uniqueness of each situation. 
There would appear littfe chance of a 
single type or piece of evidence, the 
"smoking gun," that would individually 
suffice. In Milliken, the Supreme Court 
even articulated "an "isolated instance" 
doctrine, that permitted it to acknowledge 
an example of an intentional discrimina- 
tory action with interdistrict impact (bus- 
ing black - children from a suburban dis-\ 
trict past a white Detroit high school to a 
black Detroit high school), and yet state 
that this discriminatory behavior did not 
have a significant segregative effect (418 
U.S: at 750). 

State-level actions that create racial 
segregation may have sufficient impact to 
require interdistrict remedy. In the Wil- 
mington case (Buchanan v. Ebans, 393 
F.Supp. 428/ 1975), the district court 
found an interdistrict violation, primarily 
relying on a state statute that encouraged 
school district reorganization throughout 
the state, but specifically prohibited, the 
Wilmington, district (containing more 
than 40 percent of all black pupils in the 
state) from reorganizing. . 

The court decided that this boundary 
manipulation played a significant part in 
maintaining the racial identifiability of 
v Wilmington and the surrounding subur- 
ban districts. T his decision^ was affirmed 
without opinion by the Supreme Court 
(423 U.S. 963, 1975). It is, however, ques- 
tionable whether such evidence will often 
be availably and there is a further limita- 
tion in Milliken, as the Court acknowl-,. 
edged discriminatory acts by the state of 
Michigan but decided their impact was 
limited to^Detroit. 

One consequence of the need to review 
! cal and state level^ governmental deci- 



sions on matters that affect attendance 
patterns in public .schooling is likely to be 
a careful, tedious culling of the records of 
a wide variety of agencies and gov- 
ernmental bodies, including inter- 
governmental units such as regional or 
metropolitan planning authorities. This 
task argues for a systematic and coordi- 
nated approach, one which aggregates the 
efforts of the various groups and individu- 
als in the community who are interested 
in reducing* racial isolation in public 
schools. Because it is 3till unclear what 
type or amount of evidence will be suffi- 
cient, the process will probably entail ac- 
cumulating substantial evidence that 

> shows patterns of discriminatory effects, 
or from which intent could.be inferred. 

One type of evidence which has played 
an important rble in lower-court decisions 
has been housing evidence. Obviously, 

* discrimination in residential housing 
policies would have significant impact on ; , 
the racial composition of public schools. 
Thus virtually every district court deci- 
sion granting interdistrict relief has. ex- 
tensively discussed housing evidence. One 
serious concern arising out of the majori-. 
ty's opinion in Milliken is whether those 
members of the Supreme. Court would 
consider evidence of discriminatory acts 

, by other governmental agencies^s justifi- 
cation for school desegregation/ Justice 
Stewart, in a separate concurring opinion, 
implied his willingness to consider hous- 
ing evidence in school cases (418 U.S. at 
755). However, in a concurring opinion 
accompanying the reversal and remand- 
ing of a recent school decision for further 
consideration in light of Davis (Austin In- 
dependent District v. United States, 45 
U.S.L.W. 3413 [Dec. 6, 1976?), three 
members of the Supreme Court expressed 
their opinion that the principal cause of 
public school t-acial imbalance was resi- 
dential patterns, and that these were 
typically beyond 3 the control of school 
authorities, resulting primarily from vol- 
untary preferences. The tone of these re- 
marks may indicate a disinclination to 
approve interdistrict relief predicated 
substantially upon housing evidence. This 
matter remains unclear, and lower courts 
have bcjn generally receptive to evidence 
of segregative actions by nonschool gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

Litigation of metropolitan school de- 
segregation cases is stili at the nascent 
stage. The Supreme Court has not eh'ci- 
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dated this issue since the 'Detroit case 
and has dealt with litigation from In- 
dianapolis, Wilmington - and Louisville 
without issuing formal opinions. The de- 
mand for int.erdi§trict remedies in urban 
settings will probably not diminish, be- 
cause, as Judge Roth pointed out with 
regard to Detroit: "How do you desegre- 
gate ,a black city, or a b'ack school sys- 
tem?" (quoted at 418 U.S. 729, n,8, 1974). 
Further, the advantage of initia* ; ng liti- 



gation as a pressuring device to motivate 
governmental consideration of interdis-. 
'trict strategies should not be ignored. A 
^good example is the\ Louisville situation, 
in .which litigation iyas one, if not the,, 
motivating factor wh\ch caused-4he city 
district to "voluntarily" dissolve '"itself, 
thereby leaving the, county district re- 
sponsible for its students and eliminating 
political boundaries as ^n- obstruction to 
the reduction of isolation.^ * 
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Isolation in Metropolitan Education: 

The Impact Of 4he COUrtS"^ Barbara L Jackson 



From a review of pertinent Supreme 
Court cases, an attempt has been made to 
describe their impact on racial isolation 
and to evaluate the potential of the judi- 
cial process for the reduction of isolation 
in irietropolitan areas. Three main issues 
discussed are cultural-racial group versus 
individual rights, the benefits and disad- 
vantages of .the judicial process and the 
value placed on education. * 

As a basis for developing criteria by 
which to measure the courts', impact, the 
implications of various goals and- defini- 
tions of -desegregation/integration are 
explored. 

Finally, potential areas of impact of 
court-ordered desegregation on children 
and on the community are breifly out- 
lined. 

Race and the Individual Rights 
Controversy 

.> The first issue to be examined in deter- 
mining the courts' impact on isolation is 
that of race and American society^. From 
this country's inception, the issue of the 
blacks — their status within the polity, 
their very definition as 'human beings — 
has created tremendous dissension. 

The^ United States was founded upon 
the individual's right to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. Philosophically 
and practically, through the structure of 
government, the country attempted to 
separate the individual from the group 
and to ensure that enjoyment of these 
liberties was not dependent on group 
membership. In Affirmative Discrimina- 
. tion, Nathan Glazer (1975) suggests that 
the founding fathers made three funda- 
mental decisions:' 

that all may be included in the nation, that 
they may not establish new nations here, and 
that they may, nevertheless, freely maintain 
whatever aspects of a national existence they 
are inclined to (p. 28). 

But even Glazer has admitted that for one 
group of immigrants these decisions did 



not apply: "there was one great group 
whose degree of deprivation was so severe 
that it was clearly to be ascribed to the 
groi^p's, not the individual's status. This 
was the Negro Group" (p. 30). 

For the slave it was not mere depriva- 
tion of the rights of a citizen; it was depri- 
vation of his humanity. The definition as 
property was reinforced by the Supreme 1 
Court in the Dred Scott decision of 1857 
and this concept may still be at the root of 
the race problem! What made the rein- 
forcement of ; dentity so easy was the visi- 
bility.of the slaves and their descendants. 
Many try to overlook or underestimate 
the factor of color, but it would have been 
impossible to enforce the identification of 
the group withoutjt. 

Thus the battle was to establish the 
right to be defined as a human being first; 
only then could 0 attention be turned to 
citizenship. A Civil .War, threeConstitu- < 
tional Amendments and a period of Re- 
construction were required to do this, 
after which the burden of enforcing these 
rights fell to the group. 

Two 'centuries of culture were not to be 
overcome easily. But as the law changed, 
and advance through the political proces- 
ses of the legislative and executive 
branches was blocked, the group turned to 
the judiciary for guarantees to the exer- * 
cise of the newly granted right of citizen- 
ship. 

The courts in their handling of these . 
cases have reinforced group identity and 
pride and may thereby have contributed 
to further isolation. Cases were accepted' 
as "class actions," i.e., the injury was on' 
■ » behalf of all like-citizens or those subject 
to the same deprivation or discrimination. 
The very labeling of a person as part of 
the deprived group became the uncon- 
stitutional act "per se and public school „, ~v 
segregation |was| merely one example of 
such invalidity" (Blaustein & Ferguson, 
1962, p. 143). /V 
In some ways .the court merely recog- 
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, nized a fact of life for this particular 
group, for' no matter what other role or 
identification a black American may 
have, invariably it is the identification as . 
black that dominates. The court emphasis 
ca the ghmp has not been without criti- 
cism. When the purpose was segregation, ' 
9 the counting by race seemed appropriate 
and necessary. But the same process, now 
being used to remedy past discrimination, 
is viewed by many as unacceptable and 
counter to the traditional American em- 
phasis on individual rights. One such crit- 
ic, Nathan Glazer (1975), states: 

In the early 1970's affirmative action came to < 
mean much more than advertising oppor- 
tunities actively, seeking out those who might 
1 know of them, and preparing those who might 
not yet be qualified. It came to mean the 
seating of statistical requirements based on 
ra e, color, and national origin for employers- 
a r 1 educational instltu* : <ts. This new court 
threatens the abandonnu of our concern for 
individual cjaims to consideration on the 
basis of justice and equity, now to be replaced 
with a concern for rights for publicly deter- 
mined and delimited racial and ethnic groups 
~~lp. 197). 

The implications of the new course are an 
increasing consciousness 6f the significance* of 
group membership, an increasing divisiveness 
y on the basis of race, color, and national origin, 

y and a spreading resentment among the disfa- 

'voretl groups against the favored group 7 (pp. 
s *. 220-21). 

T It seems Utopian if not myopic to believe 
. , ^that we can in this instance move quickly 
* ' ^toward recognition of each individual on 
jhis or her own merits, when that indi- 
vidual is a member of a group stigmatized 
V" 1 1 that branded and to some ex- 
L - :i brands all members as inferior. 
Advantages and Limitations of the 
Judicial Process 

The more significant role of the courts, 
however, has been in reducing isolation. 
With the Brown decision, the courts over- 
turned a total way of life and set into 
motion the most significant change in 
race relations in this country since the 
Civil War. Despite immediate and con- 
tinuous resistance, the legal barriers that 
created almost complete isolation of 
° people along the dimension of race have 
been largely dismantled by the courts, not 
only in public education but in every as- 
, pect of life in which discrimination 
existed. 
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In assessing the' future potential of 
court action to reduce isolation, a number 
of disadvantages and limitations should 
be noted. The legal process tends to take 
complex issues and reduce them to simple 
questions with the appearance of defini- 
tive answers. Resorting to the courts often 
removes these complex' issues from the 
political arena where compromise and 
consensus are the mode of operation and 
various groups' interests can be balanced; 
m in doing so it may reduce the reliance on, . 
and thus the responsiveness of, democrat- 
. ic self-government. 

• Further, the courts do not themselves 
enforce and therefore must depend up^n 
,the acceptance or at least the acquies- 
cence of other branches of government 
and the people.* Th^ judicial process' is 

3 oftentimes expensive for litigants; with- 

f ,out the resources of groups like*the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
-Colored People (NAACP) and the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union (ACLU), many 

. of these rights woul ( not now be enjoyed. 
The process is also iong; in most of the 
cases involving constitutional violations, 
the decisions have been appealed more 
than once and several, sometimes many 
years generally lapse between the initial 
filing of a case and final adjudication. 
Many plaintiffs, such as the children on 
whose behalf school desegregation cases 
were originally filed, personally receive 
little if any relief as a result of their « 
litigation. These factors raise serious 
questions as to .whether legal action is ttfe 
most effective vehicle to achieve a reduc- 
tion of isolation. 

Val: ig Education 

Dt pite the limitations listed above, 
court action mandating desegregation and 
equal opportunity has an added positive 
dimension with an impact much broader 
than the specific case or the particular 
remedy ordered. The courts carry a moral 
authority that speaks to and to some ex- J 
tent shapes the conscious beliefs and val? 
ues of the country. To a large extent there 
is still whaf Archibald Cox (1966) has 
termed e *a deep and continuing American 
belief in natural law" (p. 16), an 0 almost 
automatic response that the courts' de- 
crees are right and just, and should be 
obeyed. In conveying the need for and the 
legitimacy of remedying the deprivation 
of minorities caused by segregation, the 



courts have, because of this moral weight, 
helped create a national climate for ac- 
tion. 

.This^oleof enunciating the philosophi- 
cal and moral beliefs of the country has 
been particularly significar in the area of 
education. .In Brown the Supreme Couil 
reiterated and bolstered the value placed 
on education in the United States, and 
then interrelated the quality of that edu- 
' cation with nondiscrimination. That in- 
terrelating has formed the basis for one of 
the most powerful,- and persuasive argu- 
ments in favor of the reduction of isola- 
tion.- 

Criteria for Assessing Impact of 
Court Action 

The Implications of Definitions and Goals 
In the field of social sciences generally, 
and race relations in specific, agreed-upon 
definitions are a rarity. Nevertheless', in 
order to develop criteria for assessing'-thc 
impact of court-ordered desegregation, it 
is necessary to set forth definitions to be . 
used, particularly that of desegregation.* 

In Brown the Supreme Court estab- 
lished a new constitutional standard 
without once using the words "segregate" 
or "desegregate Since the words used in ■ 
each decision are carefully chosen., it 
would seem that the omission was no ac-* 
cident. Not only was "segregation" not 
used, but 

nor did the opinion delivered by Chief Justice 
. Warren employ any verb, noun or adjective 
form of the word by way of substitute . . . 
The nine men used a much stronger word in 
the word "discrimination" (Blaustein & Fer- 
guson> 1962. p. 150). 

In emphasizing discrimination rather 
than segregation, the justices were able to 
move logically to the next step: "Laws 
based upon^ racial classifications are 

'necessarily discriminatory and dis- 
criminatory legislation is unconstitutional 
per se" (Blaustein & Fefguson, 1962 p. 

v 153). 

The language used speaks, to the vio- 
lation of constitutional rights such that 
one would assume a list u these exists* 
someplace. Unfortunately, or perhaps for- 
tunately, the Fourteenth Amendment on 
which so many of the civil rights cases are 
based is not so explicit. "Equal protection 
of the Law" i$ the key phrase. This may 



be fortunate because the Supreme Court 
has read into that phrase an expanding 
list of rights subject to equal protection by 
state action. Clearly this reading has in : 
eluded a negative definition — i.e., every 
citizen is entitled to the right not to be 
* discriminated against by the state on the 
basis of race. "Leonard Strickman (1975) 
further explains the Court's definition: 

' It was the racially based labeling process it- 
self, or more accurately, the black child's per- 
ception of that process, which gave rise to the 
inequality. ... In effect, the court was say- 
ing that, although the injury was a personal 
one, it arose b^ virtue of Jthe individual^ 
membership in a group*that had been sub- 
jected to a discriminatory classification and it 
therefore could not be redfessed without "de- 
classifying" the entire group. It could not be. 
'redressed, in other words N , without desegrega- * 
tion in fact (Strickman, p. 739). 



The implications of this ^definition re 
both positive and negative. It reduces re- 
liance on social, science data, .for the mere 
fact of being part of the group implied the 
stigma of ra^e. it nlsor, iioweVer, tleem- 
phasjzes the issue "of equal educational 
opportunity and tends toward a preoccu- 
pation, with student assignment policies, 
ratios and single-race schools, aspects pos- 
sibly fess-directly related to quality edu- 
cation. 

Although the Supreme Court did not 
use the word "desegregation," social sci- 
ence literature is full of definitions which 
may help clarify the concept of isolation. 
Nancy St. John (1975) offeb a useful dis- 
tinction between integration and desegre- 
gation: 

The word, integration . . .to some people . . . 
connotes simply the mixing, voluntary or 
invokuiitary, of people of different racial or 
5 cultural backgrounds. For this concept, de- 
segregation is used in this book. Other in- 
terpretations of the meaning of integration 
refer to equality of opportunity, to equality of 
equal status, to assimilation or to its opposite, 
the acceptance of cultural diversity (p. 4). 



Differences as to the purpose or goal of 
desegregation emanate from this conflict 
over definition and again underline the 
limitation of the courts' approach, to re- 
duction of isolation. Hawle'y and flist 
(1975) illustrate the conflict: 

If the goal is desegregation per se then the 
strategy if relatively simple — secure a rea- 
sonably proportional distribution of whites 
and nonwhites in each of the districts* schools. 
But few of us really favor school desegrega- 
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tion for its own soke. Rather, we desire de- 
segregation because of the impact we believe 
it has on children. . . Seeing school de- 
segregation as a process rather than as an 
outcome with its own justification has impor» 
tant implications for the way we proceed to 
detexmine_the criteria which govern the as- 
signment of students to schools. Thus, for 
example, "racial balance" alone would seldom 
be a sufficient factor on which to base a de- 
segregation plan (pp. 413-14). 

Elizabeth Cohen (1975) sees the end re- 
sult of desegregation not as "universal 
love and brotherhood" but as: 

a reasonable degree of social integration and 

a lack of overt conflict wherby blacks and 
.whites, given an objective important to both, 
can trust each other and listen to each other 
sufficiently well to complete the^task at hand, 
whether it be a vocational task, or a political" 
task < p. 273). .* 

♦ 

Gary Orfield (1975) sets even broader : 
criteria for siiccess: 

o 

Desegregation, to be termed successful, must 
have eliminated widely held racial 
stereotypes, broadened the. cultural values 
transmitted by the schools, and increased the 
access of minority children to quality ^educa- 
tional programs — the conduit to preferred 
colleges and jobs (p. 314). 

These criteria relate primarily to the 
process of school desegregation. But for 
rftany ''desegregation" has much wider 
implications. One interpretation of Brown 
is that the Court usecf'the sjhools as one 
illustration of a broader constitutional 
principle; i.e. 0 , classification by race in all 
r acets of l : fe was discriminatory. The lat- 
ter position is well-stated by Betty Sho- 
well(l&76): / „ - 

'I view^desegregation **s the elimination of 
exclusionary political and legal structures 
0 and agreements and the inclusion of all 
statuses, classes, and races in the power 
groups and institutional arrangements which 
govern the distribution of bymbolic, cultural, 
and material advantages (p. 402)/ 

For the purpose of outlining some of the 
^criteria that could be employed to assess' 
~the influence of the courts in reducing 
isolation, both definitions — one more 
narrowly confined to school children and 
the other related tq, the broader commu- 
nity — will bo used. 

Impact on School Children 

There are at least four different areas in 
which court-ordered school desegregation 



may have an impact on students. EaeH 
requires different criteria for "success." 
These are;" academic achievement, psycho- 
logical^ or personality development,' race 
relations and attitudes and access to re- 
sources and postschool success. 

Improving academic achievement has 
been the most widely espoused purpose of 
desegregation, yet as Nancy St. John- 
(1975) has demonstrated, evidence of 
markedly improved achievement on the 
part of black children* in desegregated 
schools has been slim. It may, however, be 
too early to obtain an accurate and defini- 
tive picture, as improved achievement 
cannot be measured in isolation of other 
factors. It presupposes well-prepared 
teachers, relevant and appropriate cur- 
riculum, methods and materials adapted 
to the styles and strengths of the students, 
and leadership which creates a climate of 
learning and acceptance in the school sys- 
tem. All of these factors have-not been 
present in all schools, much/less at the 
. same time. 4 Outcomes mus,t/be measured 
comprehensively and over time. 

t Second, it has been assumed that de- 
segregation would, Kave a positive impact 
on personality in the dimensions of self- 
esteem, aspirations and self-concept. As 
with academic achievement, the tools* 
available to measure this impact are less 
th^n satisfactory and credible evidence is 
small. There are also significant problems 
with focusing on this criteria. One is that 
it has served to reinforce the opposition of 
whites to attending formerly black or 
majority black schools. ^Another problem- 
is that most large-city 7 school systems, 
especially those i,n the North,* now have 
predominantly black student bodies and, 
in many^ cases, a majority, of black 
teachers and administrators; a few like 
Atlanta" and Detroit even have imajority 
black school °boards. The^e criteria are' ob^ 
viously inappropriate where there are few 
whites in the school system. 

The third area related to the outcomes 
for children is that of race relations. Here 
too tbere^is less evidence thari bne would 
hope after 20 years. It has been assumed , 
that more contact would reduce social- 
class and racial frictions. But this thesis, 
perhaps best articulated by Allport (1954) 
included conditions other thai, mere con- 
tact. Have these — a. long period of time 
for contact, equal status and common 
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goals, approval*and ^pport of authorities 
— been present in desegregated schools? 

St. John (1975) sums up the findings of 
numerous studies of the impact of school 
desegregation in the above three, areas: 

Cn the basis of this evidence bifacial school- 
ing must be judged neither a demonstrated ■ 
success nor a demonstrated failure (p. ,119). 

Her review concludes that the^academic 
gap between white and black children has 
not been dramatically closed, that rac ial 
attitudes have not been changed to a 
measurable degree and that the evidence 
on improved self-esteem . and self-confi- 
dence is mixed. Citihg-the methodological 
shortcomings of most research in this 
area, she cautions against the assump- 
tion, therefore, that desegregation should • 
be abandoned. In explaining why the re- 
search to date has been so inconclusive, 
she offers some important clues as^ tp 
criteria Tor success: 

-First, desegregation is not a simple phenome- 
\ non, even for a single child in a^ingle situa-*. 
tion. Instead there are a number of dimen- 
sions to the .experience, some favorable and 
some unfasorable. Second^ and third, the way 
in which' desegregation is implemented, on 
the, onchant, and the particular needs of 
individual chij Iren, on the other, may condi- 
tion the'oufco-ne.-'Jf desegregated children 
gain in some* 1 espects but noT^n^other re- 
spects or if gains for some childrenbiv.some 
classrooms are confer balanced b> losseVfoi^ 
other children in other classrooms, average - 
gains would appear as inconsistent and statis- 
tically insignificant as they in fact do (pp. 
88-89). 

It becomes apparent that measures 
nust be developed on a different scale to 
give much more attention to the many 
critical conditions within biracial schools 
and in individual classrooms. In addition, 
-longitudinal studies \yould seem impera- 
tive' to effectively assess the impact of 
desegregation. 

The fourth area, that of access to re- 
sources 'and postschool success, will also 
require long-term measurement. This fac- 
tor can be defined in terms of "life 
* chances": "A child's future ability ... to 
participate fu'ly in the, social, economic, 
and political lite of society ... in terms of 
such outcomes as ultimate earnings, occu- 
pational status and politic^ejfticacy" (Le- 
vin, !975, p. 2m, > f r % 

Although no ohe factor can be singled , 
out as major, causal orMeterminant/the , 
schools, - because of their sorting and 



screening function, exercise some control 
over -these lifje chances. According to 
Levin (1975), "hrecause of the inherent in- 
adequacy of otir present tools^ there is no 
social science consensus on the appropri- 
ate educational strategies for improving 
the life chances of children from low i|f- 
come and minority backgrounds" (pp L 
220-21). While the difficulties in doing so 
are apparent, efforts should be made to 
design and test out measurable strategies 
for improving life chances. 

' Impact on Community 

As noted earlier, for many people one ' 

. critical measure of the success of gchool 
desegregation isats positive impact on the 
larger community, particularly the extent 
to which it forces change in the commu- 
nity power relationships. The Supreme 
Court in Brown set into motion a number 
of fprces that eventually led to different 
people gaining access to positions of au- 
thority. At the same time, that and sub-, 
sequent decisions probably increased iso- 
lation by contributing to white flight and 
black containment. 

Community impact can be ^illustrated 
by the dynamics resulting from,school de- 
segregation litigation. , Such litigation is 

* usually initiated by a group of black v par- 
ents, who, at least when? the action is first 
brought, have children in racially isolated 
schools. Bringing the actionrfocuses atten- 
tion for the first time on community isola- 
tion in general; it also usually stimulates 
and coalesces the support of other groups 
and individuals who provide the pressure 
often needed to keep the case before the 
public. 

Q In almost every instance, 3specially 
when busing- may be a part of the remedy, 
a countergroup is immediately formed. In 
some communities, such as Boston and 
Louisville, numbers of this group have 
been involved in violent action, but under 
better circumstances this group forces 
dialogue about community isolation and 
various possible means of remedying it. ■ 

Formation of this counterforce then 
stimulates organization of a third, "neu- 
tral" force, composed of groups such the 
League of Women Voters and/or the local 
ch&rfiber^ of commerce. Its mission is often 
to provide a forum for the opposing views, 
and to legitimize the peaceful process, 
whatever the outcome. In some cities this 
neutral force has been given official rec- 



ognition * through the court's order °and 
charged with at least partial responsibil- 
ity for . monitoring implementation. At- 
lanta and Wilmington had such a group; 
the mastefrs and a variety of organizations 
share these responsibilities as part of the 
Boston school desegregation p]an. 
' In* turn, Jhe impact of these forces set 
into motiorr by the legal process may be 
"observed through a nunjber of measures. 
Tha degreejto which the pro-desegregation 
and neutral groups, serve as a base for 
more general reform activities is perhaps 
the most significant measure. The extent 
of violence in the community would be 
another. Christine Rossell has suggested 
changes in voting behavior, both in terms 
of general increases and on particular is- 



sues, as a third. The number, representa- 
tion and platform of office-seeking candi- 
dates might be yet another. 

Summary 

The issues discussed and the criteria set 
forth for assessing the impact of court- 
ordereS school desegregation represent an 
incomplete and very general listing. 
There are a multitude of complex forces 
other than those covered operating nn 
metropolitan areas. In addition, each area 
has unique characteristics requiring a 
specific mix of measures. Hopefully, this 
analysis will serve as a starting point for 
policy makers as they search for appropri- 
ate solutions to improving the social envi- 
ronment for all American citizens. 
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Economics and technology have been 
major factors ih the formation, growth , 
and structure of cities. Industrialization 
drew people into cities and fostered Jtheir 
growtji. Advances in transportation and u 
architectural technology (in combination 
with government policy in the United 
States) proAoted the diffusion of popula- . 
tion over a wide area. Unfortunately, gov- 
ernmental structure has not kept pace 
with these changes and the composition of 
local governmental units is no longer * 
compatible with modern lifestyles and lo- 
cational patterns. 

Technological and economic factors 
hay§ increased movement among com- 
.munities, but rigid political, boundaries 
have prevented meaningful interaction 
among their residents. Not only have 
^ people' been isolated from each other, but 
fiscal resources are often separated from 
are^s of greatest public need. This paper 
outlines migratic patterns within and 
between metropolitan ar^as, describes re- . 
cent financial problems, and discusses sev- 
eral proposed solutions to fragmentation 
in government and their impadt on isola- 
tion. * ^ 

The Development of Cities 

* ' • f 

When ,an economy v begins to indus- 

. trialize, cities bjecome the focus t of 
economic activity jand people are drawn 
Into cities by the job opportunities that 
result from industrial progress. Once cen- 
ters of activity for^m* it is cheaper for other 

0 businesses to locate near them. The exis- 
tence of established transportation and 
communication facilities and labor mar- 
kets lowers the cost of production and 
marketing. Therefore, once a city reaches 

» a certain minimum size, the growth pro- 
cess accelerates. 

-In the United States, the movement to- 
ward cities* began after 1840. Initially,- 
economic activity was located close to the 

- existing transportation network, rail- and 
waterways. A3 cities continued .to grow, 



land- and housing became more expensive. 
Businesses helped to push residential 
areas outward and^ transportation ad- 
vances made it feasible to live further 
away and still commute 'to Jthe central 
business district on a daily basis, As popu- 
lation expanded, city boundaries were re- 
drawn. However, this could continue only 
as long as the adjacent land' was unincor- 
porated. "By the end of the nineteenth 
century, however, the outward movement 
had started to outrun the ability of the 
core city to enlarge its legal boundaries" > 
(Bollens, .1970, p! 15). This was especially 
true when highway construction and FHA 
promotion of home ownership accelerated 
the diffusion of economic activity.- 

The spread of population over several 
interdependent communities led to the 
concept of a metropolitan area consisting 
' of numerous legal entities. The overlap of 
governmental units and the mobility of 
o the population have created problems in 
the provision of local services which have 
been exacerbated by differences in the 
socioeconomic 'status of residents in differ- 
ent communities. Although the division 
^varies by region, the pattern of population 
and economic growth is clear. 

By 1968, 64.6 percent of the United 
States population was urban liut the- 
majority of that population was outside 
the central city. Throughout the nation, 
population growth is higher in the sub- 
urbs than in the central cities. What is 
more distressing is the fact that the oldgr 
.cities of the North and East are losing 
population. >In addition, central cities 
thioughout thei country show changes in 
the compos ; ion of the population that in- 
dicate increasing socioeconomic isolation. 
The central city populations are becoming 
poorer, with significantly larger minority'' 
populations than their surrounding sub- 
urbs (Heilbrun, 1974, pp. 31, 52). 
Local Government Problems ■ 
. The provision of public services is di- 
vided among the three basic levels of gov- 
ernment in theUriited States — national, 



state and local. — and so are the varicus 
tax instruments. Unfortunately, there is a 
mismatch between the assignment of 
function and the distribution of revenue- 
raising powers. In addition, the isolation 
of people by socioeconomic status means 
that people and needs are not evenly dis- 
tributed smong communities. 

This mismatch is evident from the elas- 
ticities of local expenditure and revenue 
bases. Elasticities' indicate the growth of 
one variable in relation to the growth of 
another. The elasticity of city, expendi- 
tures with respect to the growth in Gross 
National Product (GNP) over the decade 
of the"* sixties was 1.4 (Heilbrun, 1970, p. 
p). This means that for every 1,0 percent 
growth in GNP in the United States, city 
expenditures grew 1.4 percent. At the 
same .time, a 1.0 percent growth in GNP 
brought only a 1.0 percent growth in- local 
tax bases. Thus, cities^ find themselves 
forced to raise tax rates in order to meet 
expenditure demands^ These increases 
ha^e been met by taxpayer revolts, man- 
ifested in the defeat of bond issues and in 
increased migration to suburban com- 
munities with lower tax rates. , ■< 

The arguments in favor of small local 
government lay emphasis on the quality 
of government services. People differ in 
their preferences for different jtypes of 
services and a large number of small gov- 
ernments, providing different mixes of 
services, should allow people to find the 
community that provides the package of 
government services they desire. The 
small size 9f the governmental a unit 
should also, promote citizen participation 
and efficiency in service provision. In ad- 
dition, the small size promoted innovation 
in $nd competition among communities. 
For example, it is^known that inrfovation 
in public schools is inversely correlated 
with school district size, over the upper 
size range (Bish, 1973, p. 37). 

There are, however, potent counter- 
arguments which rest on the isSues of 
economies of scale, metropolitan inter- 
dependence and equity among taxpayers. 
The economies-of-scale argument is based 
"on the idea that a certain minimum popu- 
lation size is necessary in order to provide 
a service at minimum cost. If the popula- 
tion is below that size government cannot 
operate efficiently.- 

When metropolitan interdependence 
t exists, the movement of people across gov- 



ernment bour^aries.often\ means that ser- 
vice provision is affected. People use ser- 
vices ; xi communities other than the one 
in which they pay taxes and their levels of 
Service affect other jurisdictions in the 
region. For example, the education and 
health services^ received by a person in 
.one community will affect people in other 
"communities as that#person moves about. 
These are examples of what economists 
'call externalities. When externalities or 

1 * economies of scale exist there may be in- 
equities in tax burdens. A taxpayer in a 
community that is too small or one which 
provides services to nonresidents has to 
bear a greater tax burden than an identi- 
cal taxpayer in ^another community. If this 
inequity is not corrected there will be 4 a 
tendency for taxpayers, to move to com- 
munities where they can get a "better 
deal." . < > 

t " The empirical evidence is mixecl; it sup- 
ports both sides of the government size 
afgument. Governmental expenditures 
have more than tripled over the past two 
•decades (Pettengill and Uppai, 1974, p. 
12). Fifty percent of tjie increase over the 
past decade is the result of inflation; other 
factors include the composition of the 
population, the growth of the commuter 
population and the increased strength of 
putflic labor unions. The fact that a large 
part of the population in many cities is 
nonwhite and poor creates a demand for 
more aftid better public services. This is 
especially true for education since the 
nonwhite population tends to be younger 
and have more children (Pettengill and 
Uppal, 1974, p. $51 - ' \ 

The decline in private provision of cer- 
tain services, such #s maSs transit, has* 
put additional 'burdens on cities. It also 
appears that the commuter population 
puts added strain on the budget so that 
per capita expenditures are higher in the 
central cities than in the suburbs. 

While expenditures have increased* in 
•cities of all sizes, the increases have been 
greatest for large cities (Muller, 1975, p. 
23). Not only do large cities provide more 
^services, but those services tend to cost 
more without a* resultant increase ixqual- 
lty. A major factor is the high labor 
content of public services and the 
neighborhood orientation of many ser- 
vices, which prevents savings .through 
productivity increases or larger plant size. 
In larger cities this .tends to be t „exacer- 



bated by labor union strength. All of these 
factors indicate that government service 
delivery may "be fnost efficient in units of 
50,000 to- : 100,000 population {Hirsch, 
' ' 1968, p. 509) with ,the exception of air 
pollution control, ^ewage disposal, trans- 
portation, power, water^Jiealth ,and hospi- « 
-tals and planning. For^education there- J 

• appear to be some .economies.' for ' iridi-' : 
' vidual high schools and for special pro- 
grams, but not "for district provision of 
regular educational service. 

City revenues h&ve not kept pace with 
the growth in expenditures. Indeed, only 
the growth in intergovernmental aid has 

* prevented more severe*cutbacks on service 
(Pettehgill and Uppal, ^1974, p. t 38). The 
stagnation in locally generated revenue is 
the result of two factors. The tax base of 
local governments is not as responsive to 

*- increases in economic activity as local ex- 
^ penditures or the federal tax baseMn ad- 
dition, .the migration of people and busi- 
nesses away from the central cities, espe- 
v ciallyiri the North and East, has changed 
' ' the -distribution of wealth, among gov- 
, ernmehtal units. Both personal income 
and residential property values are higher 
in the growth areas, the suburbs and the 
sun-belt cities, than they are in declining 
7 areas. Consequently, the apparent tax- 
burden of central city residents is higher.. 
This also makes the suburbs more attrac- 
tive' locations for citizens who are mobile. 

Proposed Solutions 

A number of possible solutions to the 
financial crisis in, central cities. have been 
proposed, ranging from local governmen- 
tal rebrganization to federal and/or state 
assumption of responsibility. 1 
Annexation 

Annexation and "consolidation have * , 
been recurrent tools in American gov- 
ernmental change with mixed results. The 
goals are to eliminate duplication of effort 
and increasg government accountability 
through reduction in the number of over- 
lapping (city, county and special district) 
jurisdictions, and to reduce per capita ex- 
penditure through captured economies of 
scale and redistribution of tax burdens. In 
their review of governmental reorganiza- 
tion, however," Bish and Ostrom (1973) 
found that the new governments had a 
higher degree of professionalism with in- 
creased service levels and increased costs, 
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a gradual decline in minority representa- 
tion and little redistribution of tax bur* 
dens. They .conclude: 

. . . sufficient evidences exists to cast pro- 
found doubt upon refonn proposals to improve 
urban governance by the consolidation of all 
t unite" of government into a single unit of gov- 
ernment for each metropolitan area. Im- 
plementation of such proposals will probably 
make matters worse rather than better (p. 
93). 

, In contrast, a study of annexation in 
Richmond by Muller and Dawson (1976) 
indicates, a short-term fiscal gain, for the 
central city (p. 9). However, this gain was 
due prin^trily to»the decline in white en- 
rollment in the public schools resulting 
from court-ordered busing. They concur 
with other researchers: 

« * * ■< 
. . } . annexation can have a positive' long- 
range fiscal effect upon central cities if the 
area being annexed includes highehjncome 
residents and/or business firms, 'and open 
land for expansion. 

Further benefits in r £he form of scale 
economies in servrce-.proyision can be realized 
if the population of the city does not exceed a 
population.of about 50 thousand as ajresult of 
annexation 80). • V ' 

Alternative Forms of Governmental f 
Reorganisation • , * " \ 

Other- forms of reorganization include 
the two-tier government and the service 
contract. Under the 'service contract, a 
city contracts with a Jarger unit to receive* 
services, usually at a reduced cost, with- 
out' Saving ttf give up its independence. 
While this approach a llovyg a government 
to take advantage of economies of scale, it 
does nothing to reduce community isola- 
tion. 

The two-tier government model is 
closely associated with Toronto, Canada, 
where it has been relatively successful, 
This approach divides' services into area- 
Wide and neighborhood functions. The 
neighborhood functions are still supplied 
by the local" governments .und the other 
services are provided by the new regional 
government. Some consolidations in the 
United States, 'such as Miami-Dade 
Ounty and l^ashville-Davidson County, 
a i similar to two-tier governments since 
they are urban and rural service districts. 
Although Toronto fbiln^/ that, regional 
- government increased ^its borrowing 
power, Miami wa.s^untfbfe to relieve its 

/ * * . * 
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financial ^oblems until new tax author- { 
■ ity was 7 provided by the state. This ; 
suggest^ that' the financial base is more, 
impomnVthan .the form, of government. 
In the area of education,. McLure (1976) 
discovered that the twcr-tier approach, ip 
Illinois school systems worked well in the' 
yP^ovisipn of services for special educa- 
tional groups, such as the handicapped. 
A variation of the two-tier model is the 
cooperative approach, a - nonctfttipulsory 
division of responsibility among' various 
local governments. A good example is Ihe 
Atlanta "Plan of Improvement ,, (19.50) 
which divided responsibility for the provi- . 
sion of services between city and Vounty 
governments. The main problem with thfe 
cooperative approach is* that the "division 
* is often vague and cooperation is usually 
temporary. ■ * 



.Increased Aid 

Governmental reorganization * is not 
necessary in order -to relieve Financial 
burdens ^nd /equalize service provision. 
■This' can often be accomplished through 
increased intergovernmental aid or state 
assumption .of responsibility,. The aid 
remedy, has been widely used in the area 
of school finance, in the post-Serrano era.. 
Where there has been court and, public 
demand tjjat educational 'opportunity (as 
judged by fiscal resources) be equalized, 

• the response has been increased state aid'. 
Statesliave started to increase their share 
of the educational burden and have insti- 
tuted new distribution formulas which in- 
clude better measure's of need and 
ability-to-pay. Unfortunately, reform^ 
have been sensitive and based, in part, on 
the existence of state budget jsurplu^es, 
and the recent recession has slowed the. 



pace of school finance -reform (Callahan 
and Wilken, 1976), . 
. Conclusions . 

^. The financial crisis in cities has afifigcteH 
and been, affected by socioeconomic isola- 
tion by governmental unit. The migration ' 
of middle-class residents, promoted by 
economic and technological factors, has an 
adverse impact on the central city's abil- 
ity to provide'-services afyreasonable costs. 
This* unfavorable financial situation, in 
turn, has accelerated tlie outward niave- 
ment. • . 

Efforts to relieve financial problems in 
central cities may reduce community iso-' 
lation. Annexation, consolidation $nd the 
fcreation of regional governments *all re- 
verse 4he increasing socioeconomic isola- 
tion, at least initially, since a larger popu- 
lation is included in the govenTmental 



unit. However, the increased cost of pro- 
viding services and the possible change in 
the service package may eventually cause 
% puddle* class families to move further out. 
Their ability to,do' this will depend ori^the > 
^amount of territory . covered by the new/ 
^government and the nature of the trans- 
portation network. Even, if these fa milj^s 
^6 not move, theTKichmond study f^hcws 
6 that they may withdraw ' thejr children 
from the public schools. This certainly 
does nothing to reduce isolation in the 

* schools. 

Increased intergovernmental aid, on the 

* other Hand, tends to equalize tax burdens f 
regardless of residential location,. The 
higher the level of taxing authority (stAte 
or federal) the more difficult- it is to /en- 
gage in tax avoidance. While this/ ap- 

• proach lias no direct impact on isolation, 
it will tend to reduce isolation caused by . 
differential tax and serv^ packages 
\ among communities. ♦ 
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Nonpublic Schools and Public School Jsolation — Dorothy Huenecke 



Nonpublic 9 schools, have* played an im- 
portant role m American education^ since 
.colonial times. Academics requiring tuj- 
tion began to appear in theJEast in thp - 
1780s; in the South public education w&s 
virtually nonexistent as those with wealth 
sent' their childrefr to * private "schools in 
England/ or, if necessary, in the East. 
Although a commitment to public* educa- 
tion was* witnessed as early, as the De- 
luder. Satan A# of l£47 % ^upport waijed-as 
the 18th century prdgre^sed knd in some 
areas', public education i was, actually in 
jeopatfdy in the' latter p^rt of the century 
'(Tanner and Tannefr, 1975). * * . 

" Today 1 in 10 "eler^ntary and; secon- 
dary ^chool students attends nbppublic 
schools. This represents a moderate de- 
cline in enrollment wiring the last 10 
years, although the >iiumber of ^private 
schools has'remainecl fairly constant since 
1960. Of importance ah this |cQiitext are * 
the .shifts aim changes 'that hj|ve occurred 
regarding enrollment ]vis-a-vis 'sectarian 
and nonsectarian schopls, geographic dis- 
tribution of nonpublic schools and reasons 
'Tor private school enrollment. 

Sectarian Schools 



The largest component in the sectarian 
category is the Roman Catholic schools. 
The Catholic School Svstem of New York 
City, for -example, is fthe fourth largest 
city school system in the United States. 
Segregation, as evidenced by the -follow- 
ing,* is prevalent in 
schools, due primarily 
tionate number of blact versus. white stu- 
dents: 

• About half of the students attend all-white 
' * schools; - 



he city's Catholic 
to the di^propor- 



• Over 80^ percent oPi he students attend t 



Catholic schools that 
white; 



are 80-100 percent 



• About half of the black and $j5anish-sur- 
named students are tin spools with a 
nearly equal balance between minority 
students aud white students; s 



*• Fewer- than one percent of the teachers in 
Catholic schools is black. 
* Despite this .picture of isolation, 
Sweeney (1972^ advanbes the following 
viewpoint as to the potential of Catholic 
schools for reducing isolation: , 

(there i§) mounting evidence that parochial 
schools slow downHhe flight of whites from a 
changing neighborhood andjict as a'stabiliz- 

ing force . . . the Catholic school' has greater 

"Holding power" for whites thaji does the pub- 
lic school (p. 4 as quoted in Don^nue, 1968). 

But the Cartholic schools maf be losing 
force/Between 1965-66 and 1970-71 they 
lost more than one million students, forc- 
ing the closing of over 2,000 schools with 
, an additional decrease of over 1,000 more 
projected by 1973-74. The almost spectac- 
ular decline after 1965 was not paralleled 
in overall nonpublic, schools; according to 
a 1970 U.S. Office of Education survey 
•Catholic school enrollment dropped by 17 
percent from 1961 to, 1970, but other non- 
public school enrollment increased 66 per- 
cent (U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
1975). With their continued decline, 
whatever positive role the Catholic 
schools might play in advancing school 
desegregation and maintaining neighbor- 
hood stability is in jeopardy. 



Nonsectarian Schools in the 
South — : j 



In 'direct contrast, nonpublic schools are 
flourishing in^.the South/ From 1901 to 
1971 alone nonpublic school enrollment 
increased by 32 percent (HEW,/ 197'5) 
though it -is worthy of note that nonpublic 
school 'enrollment in the South/ is still 
significantly below the national /average. 
This rapid rise of nonpublic education in 
the South is due largely to Jne factor: 
^desegregation in the public schools. 

According to Walden and Cleveland 
(1971), segregation academies began to 



^ppear in the South after the Brown deci- 
sion, increased significantly in number • 
/ after the Civil Hights' Act of 1964 and 
"mushroomed" in 1969 and 1970 when ' 
"freedom of choice" was no longer legally 
an alternative for avoiding desegregation . 
(p, 234). ' 

Statistics, from Alabama are revealing. 
In 1969 the rate of private- school enroll- 
ment varied proportionately to the per- 
centage* of blacks in the public-schools: 

'when the black enrollment was 51 to 75 
percent, of the school population, 21 per- 
cent of the white students. left the publicj 
schools; when it exceeded 75 percent, 53.5 
percent" of the white students left. In this\ 
way it has been estimated that in the four) 
years after 1367, 50,000 white students in v 
Alabama entered noii public schools , 
(Walden, I97t& 234), 

Prior to th^ Qivil Rights" Act of 1964 an 
estimated ^percent of, black public 
school studenw, in the Sopth and border 
states uttenfclety desegregated elementary 
and secondary schools, and private schools 
were not a significant factor. It is no coin- 

'cidengg that the .compulsory school atten- fc 
dance law was repealed in Mississippi in 
1964, Although not all private schools in . 

^the South (especially those established 
prior to the midrfifties) are havens for 
whites fleeing blacks, the segregation 

* academies which serve that purpose de- 
serve special 'attention.* 

Segregation Academies r " 

Perhaps the most bfatant example of 
the use of private schools to avoid de- 
segregation and the subsequent impact on 
the public schools, is \n ?*ftiHtee - Edward 
County, Virginia, where public schools 
wer$ closed in 1959 and remained closed 
until ordered open by th e Suprem e Court 
(Griffin v. City-SchvofBdard, 84 S.Ct. 
122$ 19611) In pB4T During tHat time 
most white students attended Prince Ed- 
ward Academy while black students were 
forced either to leave the county, and in 
some cases the state, or to f orego public 
education for those four years. That the 
academy still accounts for the vast major- 
ity of white students in the county is evi- 
denced the fact that in 1973 the public 
schools were 92 percent black (Hansen, 
1972). 

Observations regarding the facilities of 
these academies are indicative of the ex- 



tent to which thejr patrons will sacrifice 
to obtain a segregated 'education. Accord- 
ing to Nevin and Bills (1976): 

t Most of the new schools are delapidated; 
worn, a little dirty, short on supplies and 
materials, crampeu, offering few oppor- 
tunities for enrichment. They are, in short, 
the very sort of places that Would enrage 
taxpayers if offered to children by the public 
schools (p. 52). 

« 

Ironically, although one frequent attack 
against school desegregation is that it in- 
volves busing students for many miles 
and y ong hours, Levine and Griffith (1976) 
found that 10, segregated academies they 
surveyed bused a higher percentage of 
their students than the public schools, and 
. for longer distances (p, 7). " ' 
_ It is important to note that by" 1970, 
many of the Southerners, Southern 
educators and educational* groups who 
decry the segregation acaderpies, were ac- 
tively fighting them. Th.e Georgia Inde- 
pendent Schools Association denied mem- 
bership to schools having policies of racial 
exclusion. The Executive CamrmUep of 
the American Library Association rec- 
ommended censoring any member of the 
association who served in a- segregation 
academy and'tte general conference of the 
United Methodist Church adopted a reso- 
lution calling xfor. "appropriate legal ac- 
tion", against such schools (Clfghorn, 
197(5). But potentially greater impact lies 
in the area of court rulings and gov- 
ernmental action; a "brief review of perti- 
nenfc--€Ourt cases and the ^governmental 
agencies in this area is illuminating. 

The Role of the Courts 

Both state and federal courts have 
played a substantial role in determining^ 
the constitutionality of segregating prac- 
tices and in interpreting desegregation 
legislation. By 1972 courts ^ stopped 
the following: the sale of puolic school 
buildings to private schools that are ra- 
cially discriminatory, ,the payment of 
salaries / from public funds to teachers who 
refused transfer for desegregation pur- 
poses and who were working in segrega- 
, tion academies, and tuition grants jbr 
students in discriminatory nonpublic 
schools/ In 1973 the Supreme Court in- 
validated a Mississippi program of fur- 
nishing textbooks to students 'attending 
private schools having rac;< lly dis- 
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criminatory; policies. This decision ap- 
pears to preclude the application of court 
decisions permitting various forms of aid 
fok sectarian and other private schools to 
schools Which practice racial discrimina- 
tion. Amon g the types of public aid which 
be afforded to nonracfotly—dis- 



criminatory private schools without of- 
fending the constitution are lunch pro- 
grams, public health services, bus trans- 
portation and textbook loans <(HEW, 
1975). A chroflological listing oi selected, 
relevant court cases follows: ) ; % 



can 



1961 



•1964 . 



1976 



Hall v?St Helena Parrish School 
Board, 197 F.Supp. 649 (E.D.La. 
1961), aff'dper curiam, 385 US. 
515 (1962) 

Griffin V. County School Board, 
84 S.Ct. 1226(1964) 



Green v. Connally, 330 F.Supp. 
1150, aff'd sub nom., Colt v. 
Green, 92 S.Ct. 564 (1971) 



A Louisiana statute creating 'tuition 
vouchers." Practice was invalidated for ♦ 
discriminatory schools. 

The closing of public schools to avoid 
integration was ruled unconstitutional. (This^ 
case related to the clqsing of schools in 
Prince Edward County, Virginia). 



An IRS pirdvjsl 



w tax exemptions to 
[ally discriminatory practices 
unconstitutional. 




Norwood v. 



Wheeler V. Barrera, 94 S.Ct 
2274 (1974) 



Runyan v. McCrary, 96 S Ct. 
2586 (1976),- 



A Mississippi statute permitting the loan of 
textbooks tt> racially discriminatory schools^ 
was overturned. 

Title I, ESEA of 1965. required comparable 
programs for deprived public and nonpublic 
school children. The court ruled that 
comparability does not require identical 
programs. This decision st'ongly favored 
n local fanning and control. 

The civil rights statute which ensures that all 
people shall have the same^ right to mak^^ 
and enforce contracts as isenjoyed-fcywhite 
* citizens*, prohtoitsprivater^ommercidlly 
operate^jsGhoofstrom denying admission to 

gpective students because they are 
Negroes. The statute does not violate v 
constitutionally protected rights of free 
association, privacy or parent's right to - 
direct the education of their childrenjDut it 
does prohibit racial discrimination. 



The Role of Government in 
NonpubHp Education 

Governmental support for nonpublic 
schools is widespread. The federal gov- 
ernment has lent support to private 
schools through its legislative and judicial 
branches; state governments have fol- 
lowed similar policies, with all states sup- 
porting and/or regulating nqnpublic edu- 
cation. * 
" Federal assistance for nonpublic schools 
includes "support for school lunches, milk 
and breajcfast programs, authorization for 
loans -for labs pn'(J special equipment* as 
outlined in the National Demise Edufca- 
. tional Act, and assistance for remedial 



and preschool programs (Selected Federal 
Programs, 1970, p. 51).*The major federal 
legislation in support of private education 
is the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act (ESEA) of 1965. Title I, providing 
federal* funding of special programs for 
educationally deprived children in both 
public and nonpublic schools, was the first 
law to require, nonpublic school represen- 
tation in the planning of local programs. 

Public commitment to supporting non- 
public schools is significant,, although 
clearly sot unanimous; a^Gallup Poll in 
1969 indicated that almost\60 percent of 
those polled approved directbpublie sub- 
sidy to students in nonpublic education. 
But .concern over public support- for segre- 



gated nonpublic schools/was expressed in 
the Fleischmann Report (1972); its au- 
thors went on record ^gainst further aid 
unless nonpublic schools trfbk action 
against segregation: / 
> • / 

In^ew-York_the-extent^ofracial-segregati on 



in sectarian schools on ^he ^yhole exceeds^that 
which prevails m the/public schools. We do 

] hot feel that we can advocate increased aid to 
nonpublic schools where th>e degree of segrega- 
tion is so acute, while at tkje same' time we 
would have the public school system devote its 

-atten Uon^awLj^^es toj^ the in^ 
equities caused oy facial ///TgaTowgrv^'^fiiy 
aid which the State might determine to pro- 
vide sectarian schools/ . . ought ... to be 
conditioned on these schools making intensive 
affirmative efforts to overcome segregation 
(vol, 1, p. 55). ' . " 



Two agencies potentially empowered to 
reduce isolation }h .nonpublic schools, the 
Internal Revenue Service (IRS) and the 
Office "of Civil Rights (OCR) of the^ U.S. 
Department of j Health, Education and 
Welfare (HEW), deserve special attention. 

The Internal jRevenue Service 

The' IRS has (traditionally granted tax 
exemptions to private schools. In 1971 In 
Coit v. Green (92 S.Ct. 564, 1971) the U, S. 
Supreme Court ^uled unconstitutional the 
granting of such exemptions to schools 
with racially discriminatory policies. 1 The,, 
task of determi ning the racial policies of 
the previously exempt 17,000 private 
schools then, fell to the IRS. - " 1 - 

In. November of 1970, prior to the^ Su- 
preme Court's decision, the IRS sent ou% a 
questionnaire £o all nonpublic schools 
which required the schopls to (1) state? 
whether or not their admission policy was 
discriminatory |ai\d (2) submit proof of 
publication where nondiscriminatory pol- 
icy was asserted. No further burden of 
proof was imposed. - 

. IRS offices were directed in 1973 to re- 
view 2 to 4 percent of the private schools 
in their district^ the minimum 2 percent 
were reviewed in the Southeast. It became * 
clear "that government policy would be to „ 
accept (nondiscriminatory) assurance at, , 
face value. Public assurance since that 
time has been, more often than not, an. 
inconspicuous notice in the.* local news- 
paper with little or no action to support it" 
(Hansen, 1972, p. 12). 

The effects were predictable. In 1972, 50 
out of 70 private schools of the South 



Carolina Independent SchooJ Association 
were granted tax-exempt status * despite 
membership in the Citizen's Council of 
America, an organization dedicated to 
segregation, and the fact that theyivere- 
all established after 1964 and hVd alK 
^hite-staff^nd-studenlr^^^^ 
1972, p. 50). Prince Edward Academy, de- 
scribed earlier, also' enjoyed/ tax-exempt 
status as.o£>1973^ 



The Office of Civil Rights 

The Office of Civil Right's jurisdiction' 
over nonpublic schools stems from two 
mandates: HEWs surplus property pro- 
gram and the. Emergency School Aid Act 
(ESAA) of 1973. which prohibits the trans- 
fee of property to discriminatory nonpub- 
lic schools. HEWs only collection of racial 
and ethnic data for nonpublic schpols is 
for those that apply for surplus property. 
« OCR's approach to categprizing schools 
differs somewhat from that of IRS. Non- 
public schools that have no .minority stu- 
dents or faculty are assumed to be non- 
complying as are schools /which do not 
have a publicized nondiscrimination pol- 
icy; only schools which 7 can prove that 
policies and -procedures do not prohibit 
minority students o^ faculty are desig- 
nated as being in, compliance. But little 
priority is given to compliance; OCR was 
unable to Divide /the U.S. Commission on 
Civil RigKts information on the number of 
>lic school reviews, much less the 
ber of reviews resulting from non- 
compliance, or the disposition of com- 
plaints received in fiscal 1973 (U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, 1975]f. Adding to 
the problem, communication^ is virtually 
nonexistent between the OCR and the 
IRS. • . 1 

•Supplementing these minimal and 
fragmented • efforts to prevent outright 
discrimination in the nonpublic schools, 
there is another form of activity -which 
i may have a significant impact in reducing 
lisolajtion in both private and public 
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*ubjic and Nonpublic Schoo 
^Cooperation 



y According to Title I of ESEA, 1965, pub- 
lid, school districts tWat receive ancLad^ 
minister Title I funds are to devote 'an 



appropriate proportion of the funds to.the , 
educationally deprived in Nonpublic 
" ools; support can include shared 
4 textboofer-Uhrary materials, transport^ , 
tion, guidanc^^^unseling services 
-*nd remedial help in n^Sing and math. 

1 Thts^cooperati^^ 

/ programs .hi New York City,,^JW, / 

^ Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; a/id Harttprd, 
Connecticut — expanded opportunities,, 
# . and was. not o^ly valued by participants 
* butt aff&ted, in some cases, -significant 

* ° student gainV (Hartford City Board of 
Education, 1972). . . * 

Although there are many other exam- 
ples, public/nonpublic school cooperation 
. is difficult to achieve. An appraisal in the 
Nation^ociety for the Study of Educa- 
tion (NSSE) Yearbook o€ 1968 is still ap- 
plicable: 

In many urban centers, public and nonpublic 
schools that might profitably share their ser- 
vices and facilities continue to operate in in- 
sular detachment. In other cases, efforts to 
arrange concerted action run afoul of so much 
prejudice and. bureaucratic inertia that 
pedestrian outcomes are viewed as a triumph 
of diplomacy. To be sure, the idea of sharing 
is not universally or p^inles^ly applicable. 
. . . Butjt seems^the only explanation for 
some/ barriers to cooperation is a deeply in- 
grained resistance to mutuality between pub- 
lic and nonpublic schools. (Erickson & 
Greeley, 1968,*p. 308). 

* Summary 

Proponents of nonpublic education cite 0 

as its advantages: 

' *» 

1. Tax savings: if nonpublic stiidents, were 0 
'^enrolled m public schools, many more • 
buildings, instructional resources ana! per- 
•/' ^onnel would be necessary at public ex- 

' pense. - * 

- 2. Quality education: public education may 
be of high quality if there are fewer stu- 
. dents '(and therefore smaller* classes) in 
public schools due to nonpublic school en- 
rollment. - 

3. Neighborhood stabilityf^onpublic schools, 
particularly sectarian schools, may act as a 

^stabilizing force for transitional neighbor- 

►\ . hoods. 

• * • , 

4. Educational options: nonpublic schools 
% - sometimes* offer diversity in instructional 

styles and offerings not available in public 
r schools. 

* Disadvantages cited include the seg- 
regative impact on public schools, the 



siphoning off of those wh6se leadership is \ 
needed to support public~education_(both — 
at present and in the future),. arid the 
drain on the educational dollar when pa- 
rents pay tuition in additional taxes, t 
which often results in opposition for in- 
-^ased^djto^pjqbljLschools and the fai- 
lure of bond issues. The latter situation 
har been most/acute in the South: „ 
* / . 
States where the private segregated school , 
movement is strongest historically have lag- 
ged far behind the rest of the nation in their 
financial support for public education. . . jt 
Southern states do not- have the economic 
strength to support two school systems. One 
of the principal reasons Southern educators 
found it so difficult to upgrade public ^chools 
/in the past was the crushine financial burden 
of operating a dual schoof^system (Walden,* 
1971, p. 238)r> 

Assessing the extent of isolation -in" 
nonpublic school^or their potential role, 
iji the reduction of isolation, is difficult. It 
is almost impossible 'to obtain information 
about nonpublic schools. It is impossible 
to gain a comprehensive view of private 
education. Neither state departments oP 
education nor the federal* government 
know the number of nonpublic schools 
that discriminate on the basis of race . 
(HEW, 1975). Nor is ther§ a state or fed- 
eral agency which systematically collects - 
information about the number, size, types 
of facilities or the breakdown of student - 
enrollments in private schools. These facts 
aid in an understanding of the confused, 
fragmented "and limited nature of the at- 
tempts that have been made to eliminate 
discrimination in private education. But / 
they are 'also indicative of the io^r priority/ 
plabed on those-efforts. * /- / 

* Two findings of this research could be 
generalize4 to, and in fact are reinforced 
by, some other examinations of possible 
vehicles for the reduction of .isolation: 
First, discrimination, with consequent- 
isolating* effects, is a significant/problem 
within the institution (in thidscase, non- 
public education) itself, which places se- 
vere limitations on its" potential for % h^ 
ing a positive impact on publiof education. 
Second, although -incentives kte available 
for eliminate ig at least this J discrimina- 
tion, and to some extent, for reducing iso- 
lation vis-a-vis the public ^chools, .they 
are largely punitive or negative incen- 
tives. The apparent lack 'of leadership and 
momentum in this area may be attributed 
in part to thia negative aspect. But given 
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the absence of serious, widespread efforts 
to implement more positive incentives^ it % 
has become clear that the low priority 
accorded the reduction of isolation in *pub- 



.fic education is equally, if not more, the 
®sult of racism, inertia and resistance to 
change. L 
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Leadership in achieving equal educa- 
tional opportunity might reasonably be 
-expected from institutions of higher edu- . 
cation since, historically, direction for ^ 
organization, administration. and instruc- 
tional strategies in elementary and secon- , 
dary education have come from colleges 
and universities. However, a the role that 
higher education might take in facilitat- 
ing movement toward reducing isolation 
in elen*mtary and secondary ^schools is 
lessened by the ^nresfclved problems of 
isolation remaining in higher education 
itself. m m / 

The Extent of Isolation 

4 The generaUrend over the last 35 years 
has been for more Americans to attend 
school and to stay in school for longer 
-periods of time. But the increase in educa- 
tional attainment and enrollment in 
higher education hac§ beenmore outstand- 
ing for blacks than for whites. Between * 
i960 and 19,74, the number of nonwhites, 
aged 25-29, with a high.jschool education 
increased* by almost 33 percent; the in- 
crease amohg the. same group for whites 
was closer to 20 percent, or 50 percent 
lower. In 196<8 blacks composed 6.4 per- 
cent of college students 16-24 years of age; 
by 1973 that* figure had risen to 8.4 per- 
cent, an increase of over 30 percent (Di- 
gest of Educational Statistics,* HEW, 
1974). But a v s of 1972-73 only 2.7 percent 
of the doctorates awarded went to black 
students .(HEW,*1974), and it is worthy of 
ndte that the majority of these <59 per- 
cent) were in one • area — education 
(HEW, 1974). 
.Total enrollment figures may camou- 
• flage a crucial aspect- of minority enroll- 
ment: "the. dropout rate. Just as fewer 
minority students finish high school than 
their white counterparts, fewer blacks 
who enter college graduate (Condition of 
Education, 1976, p. 229). \ . ; 
Future enrollment ' trends may. be in* 
■ ferred from the plans of high school 
seniors.* Postgraduation plans for high 



school seniors" in ,1972, 1973 and 1974 . 
indicate similarity between those of 
whites 1&nd blacks. Of interest, fewer 
blacks than whites indicated they had no 0 
education plans although there does ap- 
pear to be a trend for a smaller percentage 
in all groups to identify college as their 
postgraduation plan (Condition of Educa- * 
tion, 1976, p. 218). * 
An important measure of the success of - 
education', particularly higher education* . 
in ^reducing isolation .is the extent to • 
wfiich it provides stu^enfcS with future . 
"life chances" (see Jackson, Chapter IV)v 
Both the positive trends ( in, black higher- 
education opportunities and higliei^rop- 
out rates among tflacks must be weighed ; 
against this critical postgraduation con- 
text: a college degree is becoming less and 
lesg of an~assurance .to employment. Uh- „ 
employment rates for black college * 
graduates were close to and in one year 
lower than those of their white' counter- 
parts in the late sixties and early" seven- v 
ties, but they are increasing apd'the gap 
is widening once more (Condition of- Edu- 
cation, 1976, p. 242). In general, A 
minorities suffer from a greater rate of ( ; 
unemployment with or without a # college 
education, and: * • 

It is ironic but inevitable that just as college 
opportunities a& finally within reach, of sa u 
many new* students/ the colleges are losing 
their capacity for social and occupational 
placement. Because so many have*6een.to 
college, a college education is now a necessary 
but no-longer sufficient condition for social 
mobility. Not having the degree may block „ 
opportunities, but having it will not ensure 
them. (The Second Newman Report, 1973, p. 
18) ^ ♦ ' 

A" brief evaluation of the isolation- m 
t educing potential of predominantly white 
and black institutions and government ac- • 
tion in this area follows. - 
Isoldtion Within Predominantly White 
Institutions 

If a black student overcomes the myria^ - 
of obstacles involved in obtaining admis- 
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sion to tfiost majority-.white Higher educa- 
tion institutions, including discriminatory 

-or4frelgvant entrancfe requirements! and 
insufficient financial support, hie or she 
ipay encounter another* severe type of iso 1 
lation oh campus. In examinirtg thfe per- 

_eeiied— source^-of - academic-problems* ^of— 
blacks at predominantly*. black institu^ 
tions and blacks in predominantly whijte* 
institutions? Jones et'al (1970), found 
that the blacks in predominantly white 
institutions were more likely than their 

n counterparts to give priority tc> the follow- 
ing items: inadequate high "school prep- 
aration. «poor study habiti, communication^ 
with instructdrs, competition with other 
students, "finances and inadequate social 
life. One commentator na&. observed: ^ 

Experience in the white senior college or uni- 
versity in most cases .(there are some signifi- 
1 cant exceptions) seems to lead the student 
toward an increasing awareness of his black- 
ness, toward an identity not, with all people 
but with -black -^people. One student, asked 
how he had changed since £pming£o college, 
put it simply: JTve become bitterer and 
blacker" (Davis, p. 14). 

- One response to this 5 problem: on the 
part of majority white ^university and col- 
lege administrators h&s been to provide 
separate academic programs and .resi- • 
dences fijjr their black students; this was 
particularly popular in the late sixties. * 
Ac&rding to Kenfietri Clark (1974), these- 
actions simply solidify the isolation: 
v * • 

The pathos of black students in predomi- 
nantly white Colleges and universities Who 
are demanding segregated social and , 
, academic facilities is gjatched only by the 
subtle guilg and cynicism of white academic 
and administrative officials who grant these • 
^ demands with a speed unprecedented in the 
tortuously slow* and pedantic academic pro- 
cess. These segregated facilities in predomin- 
antly white colleges are, in fact, duplicating 
within campuses* the piocess of in- 
stitutionalized educational segregation. Th£y 
are racist. They perpetuate the damage done 
to black yo'utfr * ... In reinforcing the pat- 
tern of* personal insecurity and friistration; 
and jn exploiting the fears of .black students, 11 
whjte- college administrators and decision- 
makers are accessories to these illegal forms 
of segregation on their campuses, and, inten- 
tionally or unintentionally, are agents.of that 
dehumanization and intellectual, inferiority % 
being perpetrated on a whole generation of 
' potential lfcadersr of black people in the United 
States (pp. 159-60). : . : . 

The isolation of ^lack students in pre- 



- domH!$ntly white institutions highlights, 
the problem of, the differing, sometimes 
contradictory, definitions of and Criteria 
for reducing isolation. Moving towrrd as- 
suring racially mixed enrollment at pre- 
dominantly ^white colleges and ^niver- 
— sities^ayTnsett^ 

exposure to cultural diversity, but in some 
> instances it may also heighten immediate 
Isolation anc^ as a result obstruct or limit 
reduction of isolation by other criteria, 

* such as maximizing opportunity to pre- 
pare' f° r future life chances. In this qpn- 
\text, predominantly "black institutions 
Tiave offered for many a viable alterna- 
tive, but that option may rapidly be closed 
out. ■ ■ 

Black Colleges and Universities 

According to the Office for the Ad- 
vancement &f the. Public Negro Colleges, 
- there are 344iigtorically black public col- 
leger, ^almost all of which are located in 
southern or border states. The Directory of 
'Traditionally Bldck Cdlleges and Univer- 
sities (1971) lists a total of 87 traditionally 
black four-year institutions. A corn-- 
prehensive overview of- enrollment is* hot 
easily obtained bec^usp somte^ reports in- 

• elude two-year black colleges and others 
collect data from institutions "predomi- 
nantly" black as contrasted with "histori- 
cally" black. But in 1974 the Office for the 
Advancement of Public Negro* Colleges 
reported that blacks composed 6.7 percent 
of the total enrollment in higher educa- 
tion, with approximately 24, percent of 

' that !figure attending ^historically black, 
publifc institutions; 12 percent in historic 
cally brack, nonpublic institutions; arid 64 
percent in historically white institutions 
(Jones, 1970, p. 7). 

Although total enrollments in black col- 
leges have increased there -are actual and 
anticipated decreases for some of these 
schools. One significant problem is direct 
competition from predominantly white in- 
stitutions located in the same city or 
within easy commuting distance. In al- 
most all of tftese cases, the black school 
was there first and the white school dupli- 
cates its, programs, and draws funding 
from the same source (Fourth Annual, Re- 
port of the Educational Opportunity Fund, 
1972-74, 1975). According to Egerton 
(1971): a "* 

w -, . * 

the prevailing p$tter.n is one of racially sepa- 
rate and unequal higher education .... 



* * * » 

l[None of the schools) rates as a good bet tt> 
remain predominantly black but- become 
equal in status, prestige, staffing and funding * 
to its predominantly white sister institutions 
(p. 15) .... Wherever public black colleges 
exist, they 'are either facing the loss of black 
identity through integration or merger, the 
lu ss u l T qu aHtyHhrouiMttriticm-and-neglec^- 
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The only alternative they don't have — and 
never have had — is to be black and equal (p. 

29) - • \ 
A Federal District judge has recently 
'called for the merger ofjaredominantly 

* black Tenn&see^State University and a - 
new Branch-campus of the University of 
Tennessee in.Nashville. His ruling marks^ 
the first such-ordered merger of two in- 
stitutions of higher education, and is of 
potentially far-reaching significance for 
the future of black colleges end univer- 
sities (Egerton, 1977). , t , ' _ 

Threats to«the survival of black institu- . 
tions strike at. the very heart of many 
blacks who vigorously assert their worth 
and their contribution: 

• * 

^ Most crucial to the black community and the 
nation is the continued survival of the black 
colleges. Their doors are open today to masses* - 
*of black students who cannot afford the high 
cost of predominantly white institutions . \ . 
generally their students are poorer than those 
attending ^predominantly white colleges . . 

* the black colleges, provide the training and 
dedication offered reluctantly, if, at all, by 
their more prestigious brother institutions. It 
is the black colleges that have graduated 75 
percent of fill blpck Ph.D's, 75 percent of all 
black army officers, 80 percent of all black 

' \ doctors ... the black college represents to 
black students what other schools tradition- 
ally associated with a particular religious out- 
look or ethnic group represent to other 
Americans — the inability of the choice of 
'going to a; scfcool that embraces their past, 
their concerns and their values (Jordan^ 1975, 
f '- p. 165). 

The nurturing and maintenance of 
« .black colleges and the demand for their 
equality .'presents -a dilemma: „as black 
' schools "becojrie more equal, they are 
likely to. attract white .students, thus di- 
* luting the "blackness" pj> the, institution. 
\ • White enrollment in Tblack 'colleges, - 
* though slight in most cases, is continuing 
to rise; recently constituting approxi- 
mately 12 percent of the total enrollment 

* # in black'pubjic colleges (Jones. 1970). 
/ - ' Reduction of Isolation: FederallS(ate 

( . . Action , - 

->X * : Federal funding for higher education, 
although, presently at a Mow ebb, has in 
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recent years been substantial. For exam- 
ple,, in fiscal* 1971 2;368 iinits of higher- 
education received $3.48 bullion from' 14 
federal agencies.^As a condition of these 
funds the- institutions are supposed | to. , 
comply with a number of legislative and 

-executive-mandates-prohibiting^discrimi 

nation -on the'b^sis of race, sex, creed or 
national origin (U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, 1975). . ' * 

But according to a 1974 report on edu- * 
cation from the U.S. 'Commission on Civil 
Rights, guidelines detailing specific, com- 
pliance responsibilities for higher educa- - . 
tion institutions are lacking, such that 
. enforcement cof desegregation in this area » 
has lagged even* behind that of elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. In drawing 
guidelines £here 'are obvious' problems 
which distinguish higher from elementary : 
and secondary education. These are 
-primarily related to the noncompulsory 
nature of college attendance, the organi- 
zational structure of higher, educational 
"systems ahd>.the ^complex mix of public, 
and private institutions. , \ ■ 

Prior to 1973, no significant efforts had 
been undertaken by the federal govern- 
ment to reduce segregation in higher edu- 
cation. Four years after the passage of the 
Civil Rights Act*in 1964, HEW. officials 
visited campuses for the purpose of ob- 
serving compliancerwith the„Act,' at which 
time 10 states-.were found to be operating 
racially-segregated systems of higher edu- 
cation*. By 1970 each of these 10 had been 
' notified that they were to prepare state- 
wide desegregation plans -by a specific, 
deadline, ranging, from 60 to 120 days 
(Stuart, 1974, p. .2). However, personnel . 
changed at HEW and OCR, yd as of 1973 • . 
no desegregation plan from any state <*as _ 
even "obtained and accepted" (Stuart, * 
• 1974, p. 3). - * 

But 1973 was' a- decisive year in' the 
movement to, reduce isolation in higher 
education, Adams v. Richardsoji (351 
I F Supp. 636, D.D.C. 1972), a suit filed in 
the District of Columbia charging .that 
HEW had ' failed *to enforce Title VI in 
higher education, was decided in 
November 1972, Judge John Pratt ruled, 
against HEW and ordered that the agency 
require compliance plans from the offend- 
ing states in February of 1973. • 
As of this.date there are' dual systems of 
higher education still in operation- and, 
despite the Piatt decision, plans for de- 
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all states involved. Lack of clear guide- 
lines for what constitutes compliance re- 
mains a problem; the absence of these 
guidelines 4s indicative of the confusion 
and conflict ks to the priority of desegre- 
gation on the national level.- 

~ However, slow progress is being .made 
at |he state level.* As an example, the 
Uftiversify 'System of Georgia's plan for 
desegregation, submitted in June of 1974, 
described, its integration as a t? st§ady, 
occasionaUy^ifficult process that$j mov- 
ing well arid soundly, with due regard for • 
the educational and 'human issues in- 
volved" (Office of Civil Rights,, 1974, p. 
24). EvidenceTof its .progress ban be ob- 
tained from student and faculty make-up. 
In 1965 minority students composed 0.9 of 
the. total eurollmpntfby 1972 this propor- 
tion had- risen to 6.3 percent. During this 
same time period minority faculty in- 
creased from 1.6 to 5 percent of the^total 

, faculty (p. 26). - 

^Alternative Models • "\ 

t So far jfehe .discussion has focused pri- 
marily on the extent of % and efforts to 
prohibit, discrimination. But muqh more 

m is required to 6%gin°to reduce isolation in 
higher education and, hopefully, to impact 
positively on elementary and secondary 
public education. 

• Although they are often sporadic ahd 
uncoordinated, there are efforts being 
made to meet the criteria of equ^^Status* 
and equal access to opportunity. SomeN 
states, like New Jersey, offe^financial ai(T 
s^nd academic supportive services 'to 
minority college students (Fourth Annual 
Report of the Educational Opportunity 
Fund 1972-74). Open admissions and free 
tuition, although the latter seems increas- 
ingly .unfeasible, are also signifieant ef- 
forts to meet these criteria, But there are 
a number of other services which -could 



have direct impact on the isolation in the 
secondary schools as well. These include: 

• • Counseling services which provide* assist- 
ance in making college and career choices. 1 
These' arfe particularly helpful for high 
, school ^freshmen and sophomores and are 
^ pf QvMe dJ)yJbothJiigher^ducation4nstitti r 



r.\ A . tions and independent agents. 

• More extensive programs, such as College 
# Bound, which target s'upport tb minority 

♦ students throughout high school; as well as 
assisting them in making ah appropriate 
college choice.' These may be provided by or 

* in cooperation, with colleges and univer- 
sities whicK , tnteji admit and offer financial * v \ 
assistance Unsuccessful program graduates. V 

• Expanded outreach programs, such as An-- 
tioch's, conducted by \olleges and univer- 
sities, to recruit students "who* -normally 
would not seek collegers a means for 

.realizing their potential" VGraham, 1963- 
67, p. 6). * 

• Cooperative programs between high schools 
and community colleges which would ex- 
pose minority students to *the\ college Ex- 
perience. These could range from an option 
to substitute a year at the college for fhe^ 
12th grade, if basic state, requirement^ had^ 
been completed, to an option to elect cer- 

N tain .[courses on the communityYcollege. 
\campus. An important "variation on this 
theme woujd be a high school equivalency 

* program available at the college to\ older 
students^ who had .efther dropped o\tt or 
been pushed out of high school. . 

Summary 

Examples of efforts aimed at reducing, 
isolation have been outlined as several 
models^ from which communities mig^it 

, develop remedies tailored to their unique 
needs. But until these problems of isola- 

■ tion in higher education are solved, 'there 
appears to be little hope that institutions 
of higher education?can provide leadership 
in the reduction of elementary and secon- 
dary school isolation. *. 
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Metropolitan ResearcFflfesigns — Marcia m. Few 



"A fundamental assertion, of sqcial sci- , 
" 1 ence research is-ihatHhe 'environment in o 
. , which live* is produced by the interre-, 
. lationships of vai ious community Systems. 
Urban planners j are 'becohiing increas- 
ingly 1 convince^ hat for planting' to hold 
toy promise- oflfeecuracy and efficacy it 
•s** • must consider such ^interrelationships, the 
x * mo§t complex and crucial ofVhich may be 
those ■ between the .development of the 
schools andthe overall development of the • 
city. It v is vr't this methodological ap- 
proach that - anj effort has been made to 
outline a process whereby % interested indi- 
viduals or groups may begin to: determine 
/ „ the extent of isolation in a metropolitan 
city; discover < the interrelationships be- 
• tween the various systems that contribute 
to this isolation; and develop a planning ' 
base for education programs to reduce iso-~ 
lation* throughout .the entire metropolitan 
- " area. \ * J m 

THe ijnderlyijfig Assumption, dictating 
• J selection of variables for this study is that 
\ 'a change in one system of the metropoli- 
'tan whole effects a complex reaction irr all 
;the other systems, although the kind and 
degree of impact varies. Itf particular, the 
rese&rchers .have sought to determine the 
- ties between the education systerti arid-the 
other community systems in the met- 
ropolitan areia. Neither t a city nor a a school 
-system develop]* independently of the 
.other; rath$r^each grows and changes 
partly in response to the other^ needs and 
solutions. • . mS , 

Moreover, there are different dynamics 
aamong different groups in the comfnunity 
arid the education system. For ' example, 
expectations concerning the schools' role, 
in ,the community vary widely and^ in- 
clude: t\\e teaching pfiundamental skills, 
^ supporting and fostering stability in the 
community and the prevention or amelio-* 
ration of social arid economic ills. To 
. analyze the interaction between the edu- 
cation system- and these various groups 
and the consequences of community/school 
relationships for the different client com- 
munities requires an identification of each 



group, its goals and the ^mechanisms ' 
through_which. it £feeks to achieve them," 
particularly- participato'r^tra|tegies. 

Without the 'articulation or the. general 
values and specie goals wftich shape-the 
education system <Sf %todaj/, there* will be 

„ no reasotiably-ssuccessful development of 
policy and program recommendations for 

f the school systems of tomorrow. Citizen 
participation shapes educational goals for 
the school system. Traditionally, the 
dialogue has been* betweetf the^ school 

* boards and the professional educators?,, 
this has been expanded to include' 

'■ teachers, and to some extent, concerned m 
parents and! citizens, with more and more 
minorities involved by the late sixties. 
With- the absence of this component of 
goal clarification, any analysis done ca& 

- only be , approximate and limited to the 
values.of the researchers. 

As a basis for model* building,, a team of 
investigators may develop a metropolitan 
. profile that relates to the forces of isola- 
tion, through a process of describing % 
' trends in specific variables that influence 
the isolation of school children. The de- 
velopment of such a profile is, predicated 
on three basic assumptions: 

1. Self-imposed isolation based^upon indi- 
vidual and group preference is compatible 
with democratic principles in a culturally 
pluralistic society, provided that such iso- 
lation does not interfere with individual 6 
rights to explore* options in exercising 
equal opportunities. * 

2. It is the responsibiIity*of public education 
to assure that all students have Sn equal 
opportunity to study, experience and 
explore options. ' . * 

3. I&lation' in the schools is A largely a conse« 
quence of forces in the broader societal 
.areas within which the schools find them- N 
selves. ^ * * 

The key variables selected here for 
analysis illustrate the, last assumption 
and underlie the others. No one set of 
variables will fit every metropolitan area; 
there is, however, a generalized frame- 
work of information categories which is 
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more* or less relevant depending upori the 
geographic area as well as other exogen- 
ous characteristics. Thdfee include demo- * 
graphic and socioeconomic baseline .data 
described in the following information 
system model. 

Information-System Model . 

tlnformation-system modeling is predi- 
cated oiTa set of. assumptions about the 
systenj with which it is concerned. In this 
cas^, it is further constrained by the need • 
.to simplify an extraordinarily complex set 
*of relationships which together compose a^ 
community, a metropolitan area or a rg-* 
gion. ^. ' 

The aforementioned assumptions, pri- 
marily that a number of metropolitan in- 
terrelationships significantly affect tl\£* 
nature^of the public schbol system, require 
as a subgoal a systematic method for re- 
lating the impact of such functional areas 
as housing patterns;) economic bases, in- 
come,, job mgrkejt, transportation,' land 
use, population^Hayacteristics, •social ser- 
vices and environmental quality.- J*he§fe 
variables, m turn, Anust be related to the 
nature" of school\enrollmentf curriculum 
•attendance patterns; teacher training, 
supply and. dispersal; revenues and ex- 
penditures; and educational goals and pbl- 
ici^s, , . 

J" An information system can be viewed as 
a set" of methods and procedures which t 
order the data to be examined. The system 
outlined here coukj be generally applied 
to 'data collection; 4t consists of a process 1 
•With the following phases: 

1. Setting of goals. ' * ' 

2. Setting of geographic boundaries of 
study area. . 1 

3. Development of research design. 
\4: Development of- preliminary work 
program/review of data fteeds. . ^ . * 

5. Selection.of variables which relate to 
goals/ 4 , • ' 

6. -J)ata collection. 

Setting Goals 

Goal setting occurs at two levels: -gen- 
eral and action goals from to the study de f 

.sign and operational goals. The general 
goals and assumptions have been touched 

* on already. A set of operational goals for 
this particular typefof study would in- 
clude: * . r ■ 



1. Obtain information in order to understand 
the dimensions d£the forces of isolation in 
their social, economic and demographic 

. . context . - \* 

2. Apply comprehensive urban planning 
methodology to an educational system is- 
sue; integrate the analysis of school sys- 
tems with other u) ban systems within the 
metropolitan area. ' * • - * 

3. Systematically and comprehensively iden- 
tify minority group student isolation and 
describe and analyze , the factors *which 
would lead to reducing this isolation*. ^ 

4 % Systematically and comprehensively iden- 
tify issues and problems, strengths and 
weaknesses, of interdistrict collaboration.' « 

5. Review the primary data sources for acces- 
sibility/validity and cost of collection. 

6: Identify a&d contact agencies who are data 
sources for different;* demographic; socio- 
* economic,- racial and ethnical charapteris- . 
'tics of the target metro areas. 

7. Develop statistical analyses through the - 
utilization of a method wfiich correlates 
variables with a purpose bf study that will 
lead to comparability for information as- 
sessment ■ i 

* * . - ■ • - 

8. Develop some inferences from this data** 
. array which can b& related to hypothesized 

causes of siudent isolation inferentially, 
and utilize these for suggesting solutions. 

Setting the Study Area ' ' 
• The area to be studied may he' defined 
* by d number of different criteria. The 
St^nda^d Metropolitan Statistical Area 
(SKlSA), if it* reflects growth and de- 
velopment,^ the most convenient defini- 
tion because so much of the necessary 
data is collected by that unit. Other defin- 
itions include county boundaries* particu- 
larly in the case of consolidation , or the 
boundaries set fprth in a metropolitan de- 
segregation suit. For this type of research 
any of these three definitions might be 
used, depending upon the appropriateness 
1 /to* the individual target areas. * 

A Selectjon of Variables for Metropolitan* 
Profiles of Isolation ' 9 

Primary and secondary variables for an 
* v "information system determining the ex- 
tent and causes of metropolitan isolation 
consist of basic* demographic, hdusing and 
. socioeconomic characteristics of a given 
area, and woutd include: 



Gtntral art* characteristic* 

Number and boundaries of governmental units in 

the metropolitan ares 
Number and kinds of major prvicesj)rovided by 

various units,- including special districts . * 
Lanckjse patterns " • 

Zoning . ~ ' ^ 

Transportation, auto registration, mass transit, on- ^ 

gin and destination studies , 
Time-jpterval studies 
' Historic, development " 

Recreational and cultural facilities 

Demographic characteristics 

Municipality by population size 1960. 1970 and t *• ' 

racial/ethnic composition - " , * 

Concentration of non-English-speaking population ♦ 
Migration pattern by municipality 
Population den&jy * 
Age distribution" 

Birthrate, fertility ratio and death rate by cause 
Average family size*" . b 

Projections 

Housing characteristics 

Owner-occupied units by race . 
Median home value by race 

• Planter-occupied units by race . 
Median contractrent by race . y 

Changes in housing f>nce • «> , 

Age of housing units - * 

Number -and location of publip, standard and 

dilapidated housing ■ * ^ 

-Number of units rehabilitated (221 d, 235. 335) v 
Subsidized units by number, type, and race \ 
Household density * \ 

Economic characteristic? 1 - \ 

Houseti&ld income distribution • . t * *\ 

• Employment by occupational categories, by race ; 
■ Unemployment rate by race and age 

Poverty level by race ' 

"Prpperty valuations * 
, Commercial and industrial developments % 
, Educational characteristics 

Edycational.tevete of the adult population 
1 Student achievement 
^» Local educational ' 

Crfrficular offerings - • • 

School expenditures, by category gnd per child • - 

School tax /ales 

Federal aid received <j 

Staff characteristics . o . * * 

* .Political characteristics 

'Voter registration, correlation "of registration with / 

•racial residential patterns to- approximate, regis- 
% tration by race 
Numbkof publicly elected officials by race 
Number c< publicly appointed officials by race 
Community groups, especially anusegregation . 
groups and their activities v 
. Governmental civil rights activities 

Data- Search arid Data Stop 

After' an assessment" of the list oLvari- ♦ f 
ables for relevancy, the initial data collec- 
tion cap be commenced. In developing fiye 
metropolitan profiles as background for 
the Metropolitan Educational Alterna- 
tives Project (MEDALS),* 29* raw. data m% 



tables were used ^)H-yrjmary data. -These 
are included for reference in Appendix A. 

primary data' fpr all tdhles dxcept 
> Characteristics^ Industrial Firms rnay bo ' 
collected from the Census of Populations 
. and the 'Census of Housing,, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the £ensuST 
A full census is conducted every 10 years,^ 
the last having been Tdpne in 1970. Sig- 
nificant trends may be apparent from a 
; comp^Hson of 1960 ap<J 1970 'data. Some 
very specificinformation jriay be unavaill 
able or may be obtained only through the 
utilization of tourthneount census ^pes. 
Demographic and some' housing informa-* 
tion is broken down by race. In 'I960 the 
designation "non- white" included * all 

; minorities; in 1970 there was a further 
breakout of Spanish-speaking persons. ' . 
* The seconda'ry dat^search may involve 
numerous sources. On the federal teyel, ; 
agencies* wi^th pertinent, infdrmatioft 
would include, thfe Office 6f Civil Rights . 
•and the Office u Education, Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare; the 
U.S. Comnfission on Civil Rights; the 
Department* of Housing and Urban : De- 

• velopment; the Cooperative Extension 
Service,of the Department of Agriculture; 
and the Department of Trai. ^rtatioii. 
State 'agencifes. with 7 - useful information 
might include .the state cwnterparts of \ 
. . the federal . departments listed above. 

. v. Pertinent regional ageiicies and organiza- 
tions would include any areawide redevel- 
opment * authorities, ^planning cQmiqis- 
,sions, service 'districts and lpcal colleges 

m -a»d. universities, particularly those "with 
urban-oriented programs, such as urban * 
observatories. • * * ^ 

1 Statistical Analysis 

ALer completion of* the initial data«col- 
lectlon, key indicators must be developed 
- % from, the primary data and formated into . 
profile tables. For the MEDALS, project^ 5 
demographic chacteristics and* 6 social 
and* economic characteristics were 'sel- 
ected frona the,29 indicators reviewed; the 
juxtaposition cf these* yielded profiles of 
the interrelationships which contribute to 
isolation: * * n ' 

Demographic characteristics * * 
\ Total population 1970 

Percent nonwhite population 1970 
•Total populat.on 1960 , 
Percent nonwhite population 1960 * 
Ss ' Percent change in total population 196CF7C * 



; Socifl ami tconomic characteristics 

Median family incqrne 1970 * 
Percent employed as professionals or managers 
1970 * 

•Median school year completed 1970 *» . 9 
.-Percent owner-occupied housing 1970 * 

- Median home value 1970 

Percent persons below poverty level 1970 

For those who have computer resources a 
program could be written at this stage to, 
produce a closer approximation of the in- 
fractions: Several techniques are avail- 
able including the Spearmaft Rank Corre- 
lation Test and an analysis for variance. 
Farley's Index of Dissimileffity, which 
does not require computer assistance, 
could be employed as an alternative or in 
addition to the above. 

Inferential Iktta Analysis 

At v Hhfs point the profiles may 9 be 
— atfalyzedhirterms of their inferences for 
„ two critical questions: Where can impact 
6e made and by what policies? 

Policy- imp&ct areas suggested by the 
^MEDALS research were ^transportation 
access/ industrial lp<;ation, affirmative-ac- 
tion hiring, hoiising'ancl land use,* particu- 
larly the- future use of vacant land and 
% zoning. There are other important ar^as of 
intervention, for wnich sufficient data was 
not collected, Kut Which merit study;. these 
include the tax structure, federal/ /g&*c 
errimental distribution of groduction|gov| 
ernmental "reorgariization'tfnd responsibilv 
ity and public education system elements. 

Further Data Needs for Educational 
« Planning v / 

' Three additional variables, will provide 
a helpful °data base for the planning o£ 
*> educational, programs to reduce isolation.' 
These are school enrollment projections 
and* inventories of facilities and commu- 
nity resources (The Metropolitan Plan- 
> t iiing Project, 1974, 1, 66-68),, 

"^Educational planners in various districts may have 
, -developed^ enrollment projections. Where such in- 
* * formation'/s not available, it may be necessary to 
f develop an enrollment-projection model 

.During the sixties.* school agp population in- 
creased in most metropolitan areas as the overaH 
population increased. This trend will likely not 
continue irvlo the seventfes Enrollment statistics 
from the early 1970s reveal a possible new pat- 

- * i many communities tf&h fewer children en- 
» .g tKe first grade than entering high school 



lp developing an enrollment-projection model, cer- 
tain variables must be examined for each district. 
These include but are not limited to: 

1. Proportion of school age children actually at- 
tending school. * 

2. Percent and projected distribution between pri- 
vate and public schools. 

3. Migration factors in past years — derived from 
comparisons of survival ratio predictions and 
actual enrollments, modified by factors 1 and 2 

% above. 

4. Future influence on migration: ^ to 

a. Economic changes in district, in-or-out mi- 
gration of industry and land-use trends. 
* b. Expansion of institutions, e.g., universities, 
c. New housing construction." 



It is important that data be gathered for use in 
determining available spaces for assignment of 
students to educational programs and facilities 
without regard to traditional district lines; that 
these data be coded and placed- in a retrieval 
system of alt such facilities; and that they are 
easily accessible to all metropolitan schopl sys- 
tems. - \ ---- -- 

In order to develop and implement effective "met*- 
ropolitan collaboration in education, it is neces- 
sary to know what educational facilities, public 
and nonpublic^ are available and where they are 
There is frequently no such single, current, com- 
prehensive metropolitan inventory availa6le. To 
reach this objective, the following activities Will be 
necessary: ; n tf 



i - 



1. Develop criteria for an inventory, including de- t 
finitions of teaching stations and capacity. ? 

2. Develop separate reporting forms showing 
categories of programs affecting secondary 
and elementary age School children. 

3. Develop a retrieval system, > 

4. Using resea r ch and development sources;-, 
send sufficient forms for an '"inventory to 

* cooperating districts with,returo date/ 
* 5. Process and program cpmpleted forms for 
' storage in retrieval systems, t 

C. An inventory must be 'developed of community 
resources able and willing to participate in inte- 
grated, innovative educational programs. 
Some of the innovative, integrated educatimal 
programs presently operating in and proposed for 
various metropolitan areas are premised upon 
pff-campu's'learnmg/at "honschool" institutions m 
the ^metropolitan comrhumty.'Such institutions in- 
clude industry, religious and 'social service or- 
ganizations, brpadcast anfj journalism media, col- 
leges and uQtyersit'es and cultural institutions. 
Additionally, the metropolitan'area is rich in crea- 
Ue p'eople — "noneducators" — who have abil- 
ity ancf enthusiasm to offer to the educational 
process but whose talents have been largely ig- 
nored: • ; , / 

The purposed a community-resource inventory 
would thus be to have^eadily available informa- 
tion on how the comrfuinity can respond to per- 
ceived educational needs, and how resources 
within the community can help define the cojitnbu- 
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tioris which th'e schools can make to the educa- 
tion of the area's children. The folldWing activities 
will be necessary to complete this objective: 

1. Survey community institutions lor their educa- 
tional capacities and their commitment to offer 
their resources, involving students wherever 
possible in survey activities. 

2. Solicit tiiographicrl data and statement of pos 
sible educational interests of "nqneducator" 
community members. 

3. Develop criteria with maximum student partici- 
* pation to select these people and institutions 



whose statements coincide with the goal of 
reducing isolation; implement the selection 
procedure.^ 

4 Match those selected "resources with stated 
, educational need^by a retrieval system. 

5. Design a systematic means for disseminating 
the complete and categorized community re- 
source inventory and for keeping it up-to-date. 

6 Plan for the development of a facility and 
mechanism of exchange, training and coopera- 
tive planning between educators and commu- 

' nity-resource people. 



MpDALS PROJECT 
Social and Economic Characteristics 
Metropolitan Area 



Place 


Median 
Family 
Income 

($) 
1970 


% Employed 
as Profes- 

, sionals or 
Managers 
1970 


Median 
School 

Year 
Completed 

1970 


% Owner- 
Occupied 
Housing 

1970 


Median 

Home 

Value 

($) 
1970 


% Persons 
Below 
Poverty 

.level' 






















o 














c 




















> 














* 



Raw Data Forms: Demographic Characteristics 



V Table 1 

1960 Census; 1970 Census: Population by Race and Spanish Language 



Year 



•1960 



1970 



■Total 
Population 



1960-70 
Increase ( 
Decrease ( - ) 



% Change in 
Proportional 
Distribution 



Total Population 



White 



#. r*> % 



Nonwhite 



Nonwhite 



Black 



Native 
American 



Asian 
American 



*;Other 



Spanish 
Language 



r ' 



Table 2 

Census Population W oase or Decrease- 1960-70 


1960-70 . 
Increase (+) or 
Decrease (-) 




% Change 196&70 c 
Increase ('*■). or 
^Decrease (-) 




Balance of Births to Deaths 1 
Excess of Births (+) , 
Excess of Deaths (-) 


6 


Net Migration 

Excess of People Moving In ( +) 
Excess o? People Moving Out ( - ) 





1 v. ■ 

T5We 3 

1970 Census; Fertility Ratio by*fcace 


Total Population 




White 

— ^ 


* > 


2 Black 


* 


, Spanish-American 





9 

ERLC 



10 



Table 4 

1970 Census* Household Population by Race 


Race 


Total Population 


Population 
in Households 


# 


0 


% 


White 








Back 








Other 








Total 









Table 5. 

Number of Families by Sex of Family Head- 






Family 

Ha a rt 


Total 
Popula- 
tion 


White 


. Black 


opanisn* 

Amencan 




Male 








• 




Female 












Total 













I ~ " Table 6 

1970 Census*. Age Distribution by R 


• * 

ace 


Age 


Total 


White 


N on white ^ * 


N on white 


Black 


Oth 


er 


# 


% 


# 


% 


* 


% 




% « 


Under 5 | 
5- 9 | 




















10-14 1 




















15-19 | 




















20-24 












c 








25-44 . 




















45 - 64 1 




















64 and over 








J 1 












Total 


■ 

1. • 








. ! 
( 








■ 



Table 7 

1970 Census. Nativity and Parentage 


Nativity 


Total Population 


White 


Black 


Spanish- 
Amencait,> * 




% 


# 


# 




Nahve of 
Native 
.Parent 












* Foreign 
Stock 












Total; 




1 






1 



Table 8 . j. 
*_19?0 Census. Most frequent Country 
~~~df Origin of Foreign Stock 


Country of Ongm 


# of Persons 


% Foreign Stock c 
Population 



























« TaWo9 
l970*Census Spanish Population indicators 


Indicators 


# of Persons 


% of Total 
Population 


Spanish » 
"Origin or- f 
Descent 


«* 




Puerto 'Rican 
Birth or V 
Parentage 






Spanish 
Language 




i 

i 
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Table 10 




1970 Census. Most Frequent Mother Tongues 




Other ThatrEnglish 




-Mother Tongue 


# of Persons 


% of Total 
Population 


- < 






















,* 
'i 








! 1 i 
.1. M -a- 







Table 11 ' /'» 

1970 Census/ Count of Persons 25 Years of Age and Over by Race and Years of School Completed 


Level and Years 
of School Completed 


Total Population 


White 


Black 


Spanish American 


# 


" % 


< ! % 


# 


% 


# 




' Year Completed 


o 












> 




Elementary- 
1-4 years 


















5-6 years 


















7 years 












a 






8 years 










* 








High School 
1-3 years 0 


















4 years 


















College: 
1-3 years 


















4 years 


















5 years of more 


















Total 























Raw Data Forms: Socioeconomic Characteristics > 



. / ^ - m s Table 12 

1970 Census!- Median School Years Completed , 0 


Total Population - * * 


White 


Black* 


" Spanish-Amencan 

















Table 13 

■ 1960 Census. 1970 Census: Median Income 










Families 




Unrelated Individuals 




Year 


All 


White 


Btack . 


Spanish- 
Anfencan 


All i 


White 


Black 


Spanish* 
Amencan 


1960 


















1976 



















Table 14 ■ - 

: • > 1970 Census* Employment Status by Race 

of Persons 16 Years of Age and Ovef in Lab6t< Force '* s > t-' 


Employment 
Status 


: Total Population 


White 


Black 


Spanish- Amencan 


# < 


% 


# 


% 


# 




# 


% 


Emptoypd, 












— c 


a, — 


/ 


Unemployed 












- - 






Total 



















— ■ r ^ - , . 

'On those tables comparing data f>om tho 1960 and 1970 census may be useful * „ • - 



, u v ' Table 15 

1970 Census': Number of Emp'oyed Persons 16 Years Old and 


Over by Occupation 




Occupation 


Total Persons 
Employed' 


White 


Black 


Spanish-" 


American 


# , 


% 


6 W 


% 


0 


% 


# 




^Professional. Technical 
and Kindred "Workers 








c 










Managers and Administrators, 

exceot Farm 






* 












. Sales Workers 

S + ° 










f 








r Clerical and 

Kindred Workers * 






c 












Craftsmen, Foremen 
" • and Kindred Workers 












* 






Operatives. Except 
Transport 




& 














Transport Equipment 
Operatives 


















Laborers Except Farm 


















Farmers and Farm 
Managers 






4 




i" - 

' 1 








Farm Laborers and 
Foremen 






t 










- 


Service Workers. Except c 
* 'JMvate-Household 


V 














^ * 


Private Household Workers 




. 9 






1 

1 








~ Total ' t 
! ^ — 






I * 




' !: - 

r- 









Raw Data Forms: Economic Characteristics 





Table 16 , \ 
1970 Census', Number of Persons in FamlliesfarKl * 
Number of Unrelated Individuals with Income Less Than! Poverty Level 


1 

•> 


. i i 

& Family 
Status 


* e TotaJ Population 


yYhite 


t \1 Black 


Spanisr 


l-American 


# 


% 






# 


% 


# 


% 


Persons^. •? 
, in Families 










/ 








• Unrelated 

Individuals % i 


i 










> 




* 


TotaJ 
















i ( ! 



1 — k — V 

' ^ Table 17 6 

- £■ t970 Census* Number of Related Children Under 18 tft families 

Below Poverty Level by Presence of Parents; 1 






Total Population 


White*- * 


Black 


Spanish -Amencan , 


Parental Presence 5 


# 


% 


0 






" % 

■c 




% 

. — ^ 


Uving with * 
Both Parents 


\ 
















Other ? 








a* 








<* 


Total 9 , • 


\ 




















0 








5 







•On those tabtos comparing data. from the I960 and 1970 census may be useful 
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Tatxet-8, - b 
Characteristics of Industnal Firms 



Industry 



Agriculture andJMintng 



Construction 



Manufacturing 



Transportation, Communication 
and Utilities 



Wholesale and Retail Trade 



Finance, Insurance, Real Estate 



Service Industries 



Total 



Number of Firms 



Annual Payroll 
in $* v 



Average Number 
of Employees 



Average Annual 
' Wage in $ 



Raw Data Forms: Housing Characteristics 



* Table 19 * , « 
1970 Census*; Selected Housing Characteristics 



, » Total Housing Units 


Occopied Housing Units 


Medran 4 
Value , 
Owner- * \ 


Median 
Contract 
Rent 


- Total" 

i y 


Vacant : 


Occupied 


> ' Total 


: Owner— - 
, Occupied 


V 

Renters: — — 
Occupied 


Occupied \ 
Unit * \ 


'# 


V 'J 


# 


% 


# 


% 


# 


» % < 


# 


% ? 


# 


% 


$, * \ 


$ 




V - \ 
























\ — - — — 



Table 20 

j, "1970 Census^' Number of Housing Units 
by Occupancy Status and Race of Head of Household 



> 

Occupancy Status 


* . Total 


While Head , 
of Household 


Black Head ' 
of Household * 


1 # 


% 




% ' 


# 




Owner-Occupied ^ 


i 












« 

Renter- Occupied * 






3 








Vacant Yeai-Rouhd 






Not Applicable 


Total' 














^ " V x 

3 



* * Table 21 ' 

Building Permits Issued.for New , 
! Dwelling Units: 1960\71 


Year Issued V 


; V 

Number 


1960-64 




* 1965-70 , ° 




1971 




Total 





f " V Table 22 / ^ / - * 
^ 0 Number of Subs»rized Housing Units by Type of Unit by' Construction Status. 1'973^ % 


Status 

/ 


Total 
Sub- 
sidized 
o Units v 


, Federally Subsidized 
Low-Income Units 


* Federally Subsidized 
Moderate-Income Units 


State-Subsidized 
Low- and Moderate- 
Income Units 


-Elderly 




Leased 


Elderly 


Family 
Homeown- 
ership 


Rental : 
Assist- 
ancex^ 


Low 


Moderate - 


Completed 


V 
















tr— 


Under _ 
Construction',^ 






,.„.. ws— 














In Planning 





















J 



•On these tables comparing data from jhe 1960 and 1970 census may bo usoful 




Table 24 

1970 Census- Number by Persons per Room in Occupied Housing Units 
6y Race of Head of Household 



Persons per 
Room 



Total Occupied 
Units 



1.00 or less 



1,01 to 1 50 



1.51 or more- 



Tola) 



Black-Occupied* 
Uorts 



Other-Occupied 
Units 



» > 1 = ■ 

* .„ Table 25 , 


* , fg/O census . iype oi nwwusi 


, < 


Type 


./ # of 
7 Structures 


%Of ' 

Housing Units 


^ 3 * 

, 1 ,Unrt V 






a 3 Units 






3-4 units? 




v 


5-9 Units ^ 






10 or more 
Units '<f 






Mobile Home 
cr Trailer 






Total T 













Table 26 ' ; 
•^970 Census*: - , 
* , * Average Number of 5 
Persons^ per Housing Unit \ 


Total Occupied • v <? 
Housing Units * 


/ 


Black-Occupied \ . 
Housing Units 




. ^Other-Occupied 
* Housing Units ^ 




**+ 

Spanish-American,- 
Occupied Housing Units 


ft 



fable 27 



970 Census-Value of Oviner-Occupied Housmg Unrts by Rate and Head ol Household 



-*'« , Spanish-American-^ 
Owner«Occupted Units 



a 6 



ERIC 




•On Ihese tables comparing data* from^he i960 ana* 1^70 census rna_y bo useful 

? 



* : 



v. 



^ TaWe28 
1970 Census- Monthly Gross Rent by Race of Head of Household 



Monthly 
Gross Rent 


Total Renter- 
Occupied Uf^Js 


Black- Renter- 
dccupied dnits 


Other-Renter- 
Occupied Units 


Spanish-American* / 
Renter-pccupied Units * 


# 


% 








* % 




/o 


Less than $30 


















$30 • $49~ w 
















\ ' - 


$50 -$69 




2 ,v-. 


: 












$70 • $89 
















t 


$90 • $119 














c 




$120 -$149 


















$150 -$199 




y 










1 




$200 -$249 


















$250 -$299 > 


















$300 or more 

* «— 


















No Cash Rent 




o 














' Total 




s 















•On these tables comparing data from the 1960 and 1570 census may be useful. 
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Factors Affecting Reduction of Isolation 
in Public Education — 'Charles e. Daniel* 



The public educational system in the 

• United. States *is a multifaceted institu- 
tion that can be defined as an instrument 
of reflection, perpetuation and causation. 
General conditions of housing and eco- 
nomic patte'rns, discrimination and vary- 
ing opportunities for particular groups of 
people in the^ social system are mirrored 

. in the public classrooms', such that public » 
' schools cquW be considered a microcosm of 

our society. * •- 

The institutions of governance, schools 

and residents of central cities and subur- 
ban areas are becoming' increasingly iso- 
lated and alienated from one another be- 
cause of various forms of discrimination 
whlch. limit the; access ^of most blacks' to. 
suburban residential, educational and 
employment opportunities. If this trend is 
not reversed, the United States will be- 
come.. • .* ; 'i 

« An alienated world /-in wtiich the parts 
" are . . . separated out, a world |hat exhibits 
intractable formsW fragmentation and ir- 
reducible polarities \. . (what) 1 essentially de- 
fines alienation is ndt separation as such — 
for some kinds of separation are desirable — 
but the Humpty Dumpty plight, of riot being^ 
abl^to-put the separated parts together in" 
any scheme of meaningful relationships 
(Murchland, 1971, p. 30). \ ' 

Although methods of segregation enforced 
by public law or policies (de jure) have 
been dealt -'with by the co^ts, recent, 
trends "point to increased "natural" de 

* facto segregation. • , \ 

N Racism is. perhaps the . fundamental 
\lement that must be resolved befori* total 
acbess to residential educational\and 
employment opportunities fe achieved\by 
blacks. One method to achieve access ahd' 
reduce raSsfti i«J ihe desegregation of pub\ 
lie schools. ThexPrimary' objective "of this \ 
effort is to investigateTsome of the factors 
affecting the provision of public eduction 
in the United States andthe relationship 

- each has to the ultimate bbiective of the 
• ^ reduction of segregation in\the educa- 
tional system. * — 




Part I presents and analyzes demo- 
graphic characteristics and pattern's that 
' have affected public education ii) urban 
America. Part «I| identifies the effects of, 
change on public" education that have 
■sulted from these .demographic changes. m 
In Part III, four agenJs .of change — the 
edac&tkmal system, the courts, local gov- 
^nmenr-jmd open housing — , are de- 
/scribed and their roles in educational 
segregation defined. Testing of the 
hypotheses offered in. the first three chap- 
' ters is done in Part IV> with the 6-county, • 
10-school-district Atlanta region being, 
!' used as a case study. Part V concludes the 
report by outlining pol'/y recommenda- 
tions, stratefees and implementation pro- 
cesses desigiied to facilitate the process of * 
' Educational desegregation by. expanding 
the residential, economic, political,] and,,so- 
cial opportunities fU blacks in this coun- - ' 
- try. \ ' ; 

Part I: Demographic 
Characteristics and Patterns 

9 The population of the Ignited States has ; 

• almost tripled fron> the 1900 figure of 

* almost 76 million to 203 million in 1970. - 
■ In that same period, -the, nun\ber *of stu- 
dents enrqlled an public schools 'triple^, 

• and total* educational expenditures in- 
: creased from $220 million to almost $40.3 

billion (Statistical Abstract of U.S.,- 1973, 
/ *p. 119). ° 

• the distribution of tl;js growth has not 
been uniform; it has occurred primarily in 

\ urban areas when? from 1920 to 1970- 
alone, the population almost tripled (Qt- 
tensmann, 1975, p- 18). Neither has the 
distribution ivkhin urban ar fc eas been 
even. In the past three decade.6, the pro- 
portion of 'blacks in tqe central cities has 
steadily increased, ?s .whites have had the 
opportunity — economically, socially and 
politically — to ii(iove to -'suburban resi- 
dential communities. In the North ..omes 
, abandoned^ by these whites were taken by 



' Southern blacks moving North in hopes of 
finding better economic opportunity, es- 
caping the deprivation of de jure segrega- 
tion and improving their social, educa- 
tional and'political opportunities. 

Over the past eight years, there have 
a)so/Been significant changes in the dis- 
tribution and the pattern of population 
among metropolitan areas. Growth in 
metropolitan areas (Standard Metropoli- 
tan Statistical Areas, or SMSAs) with 
more than 3 million residents has f been 
negative, while those SMSAs. with popula- 
tions between one and three million have 
maintained positive, but sharply reduced, 
growth rates. In contrast, SMSAs .of less 
than one million population have experi- 
enced increased, rates of immigration 
since 1970 (Hummel, 1973, p. 75). 

Regionally, * the northeast and north 
central SMSAs have shown no stagnation 
or growth, ^the western SMSAs have . 
greatly reduced growth rates and the 

^southern SNISAs continue to grow, but a^t 

^slightly* lower rates. Since "1970, the- 
northeast has lost ,869^000 whites to net 
outmigration and £6r the first time in dej 
cades had a net outmigration of blacks- 
also. The net change of Slacks moving in : 
and. out of the South js practically ba- 1 * 
lanced, a dramatic reversa l of t he^ past 
great; matlCTmgrations to , the Northern 
industrial ^ centers. This is und&ubtedly 

^duein t part to the South 's economic pi*om- 

*ise, evidenced Jby the fact that between 
19§1 and 1972 the total; Employment ^ 
growth rate:: was five times thaf of the 
fiddle Atlantic states and'foanufacturing 

"employment increased 7 percent while de- 
creasing 1J2 percent in the Middle Atlantic 

^states (Sternlieb, i975, pp. 7-11). 

The r^ciaj differential of* outmigration 
from the cities to suburban) areas is pro- % - 
nounced. Between 1970 and 1974* three 
tinies as many whites as blacks left the* 
♦central cities^to moye fb the suburbs (17 
percent to 5 percent). XX note,_40 percent* 
of the city-tO;SubuVb movers relocated, not 
irf suburbs Surrounding the city in whiqh 
they li ved, biitf rather in suburbs in a * 
different metropolitan a>rea (Barabba, 
1975, pp.. 47* §7). The same proportion (£0 
percent) of /blacks in metropolitan areas. 
liv*£d in suburban areas in 1974 as in, 
196(7. And frequently these -suburban 
blacks: - 

, Hye in segregated suburban conceptrations 
tliat date from the early 1900s on in rural 
parts of metropolitan counties, generally, the- * 



e housing located in these outlying black resi- 
dential concentrations is of relatively low 
quality (Kain, 1974, p. 13). * 

The shift in population has precipitated 
changes' in income, education and 
employment. Thecaverage income in 197*3 
of those families and individuals who left 
the cities was $14,200 compared with an 
average income of .$12#00 for families 
inmigrating; their aggregate, income was 
$55.3 billion compared to a total of $29.6 
bHlion for those entering the cities (Kain, 

-p. 55). v V 

Employment has followed the out 

. migration of its labor pool and market to 
the suburbs; As examples, between 1958 
and 1967, manufacturing employment 
rose 7 percent in cities and 32 percent in 
' # suburbs;- retail trade employment rose 8 
percent in cities and 61 percent in the 

"suburbs; arid wholesale trade employment 

j increased 11 percent in cities and 90 per- 

• cent in suburban areas. 

One of the more iihportant results of 
employment shifts from cities to suburban 
locations is that a growing dumber of the 
% * suburban jobs are blue-collar, while tradi- 
A tional whitq^collar employment, ^although 
^ 1 stagnant o^ier the last five years, is cen- 
tered in the cities. The reasons for this 
shift include Changes in manufacturing 
production* technology and short-distance 
p " transportatipn, and a great availability of 
" public services in ;sub urban areas. , This 
pattern of o'ccupatfonal distribution is the 
. : - reverse of residential patterns, with- large 
numbers of lower-inqbme residents living 
in central cities and. the majority^ of 
white-collar worker? living in the sub- 
urbs. r r The educational backgrounds and 
work experience bf many of the lower-in- 
come residents are hot £uitablte for the 
types of jobs available in cfentral pities 
l near areaf Where they live, such that 
central-city unemployment is ag much* as 
' twice the national average (Kasarda, p. 
■ ' 115). w - / 

'Such^ employment \shifts coupled with 
limited access; to suburban housing by # 

• .blacks, produce the inefficient phenome/ 
rion of reverse commuting.* A dispropor- 
tionate share .of black's, regardless', of oct 

'cupation, commute from, central city 
homes to suburban jobs. This fact helps 
refute the contention that the lack of sub- 
urban black housing is primarily due to 
economic consequences rather than racial 
•discrimination. Earnings, unemployment 



/ 

and occupational status show a high cor- 
relation to residential location for-*male 
White workers but little relationship to 
nonwhite male residential location. 

Education is the occupational qualifica- 
tion which can increase a workers. in- 
come, thereby Widening the economic op- 
portunities for suburban housing. But the 



additional earning capability of increased 
education is. another employment factor 
which shows dissimilar correlations be-' 
tweeri races. As the table shoe's below,, 
nonwhites do not realize additive earnings 
from additional education until they , 
achieve 16 yekrs of schooling for the cen- 
tral city and 13 years for suburban areas. 



/ Table 7 

Additive Earnings tfodek 1966 (Harrison, 1972, p. 112) 



Years ot School 
, Completed' 



9 

■13 
16 



Central City 



Incremental Weekly Earnings In 



White 



~7 



$15 52 
4 46 
13 36 
38 26 



Nonwhite 



$0,00 
0.00 
0.00 

42.33. 



White 



Subu rban Areas 

Nonwhite 



$20X6 
10.54 
19.96 
I 45.36: 



$0.00 
* 0,0*0 
1375 



•Central cay excluding the ghetto 

Part II: Effects of Chan$§ on 
Public Educatioh 

I*ablic education, although a national- 
ly" accepted policy, is'implementeci on the 
local l£vei and much of its success, or lack 
"of it; 'is bas6d on the characteristics of a 
j local jurisdiction. Ojie of the, primary 
^characteristics of a local jurisdiction is the. 



taxpayers'! ability to support a gchool sys- 
*temy Althbugh the percentage of local 
sii^port for public education has de- 
creased, such locaUtaxes in 1973 paid/or. 
50' percent lof public. school expenditures. 
The table Uelojy. compares sphool expendi- 
tures between I960 and i973 by source of 
funds for all public schools. 



> ; Table 8 r 
Public School Expenditures, 1960-73* 
"-(Amounts in "billions of dolors) 



Source of 
Funding 


1960* 


1966 ; 


19/0 


f97C 




Amount • 


% 


Amount 


% . 


., Amount 


% . 


Amount . 


\ * % 


Federar 

State ' ' 

Local, 

All Other - 


0 7. 

56 
"9 5 
''0 1 


5 
35 

60^ 


•: ±2 

9 6 
14.6 
O 1* ' 


. "8 
40. 
52 


• .3.6' 
. 1.6.1 
210 
1 0,1 


1 9 
-.40 
.' 51 


5.1 
' 20.8 

'1 0.1 • 


/ 10 
M0 
50 


TOTAL 


' ^ 15 9 , 


-V 11 — 

\100 


- 26 5' , 

1 < 


100 


' . 40.8 


100 


/*52.3 


" 100 
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Many cities have Experienced a h$t out : ^ s 
flow of earnings income as their middle- 
income residents have moved to suburban 
area'"' and lower-income residents haye 
moved in, seeking the service advan- 
tages /offered by the city. This lost tax 
base places ah Increased burden on' those 
residents leftin'the city and* school taxes ^ ^ 
are no small part of tfris biirden. Charac- * * 
teristically^, school taxe^ composed be- 
tween 50 percent and 6J3 percent of the ■ 
property taxes collected by local govern- . 

' ment. % ' «"•... 

According to the President's Urban 
Education Task Force,. other factors in the 
financial crisis of urban schools include: 



* • Higher cost of urimn education than rural. 

\ • '< V ^ ' < ; ' " 

• Inequitable state art} foljpulas that tend to 

. shortchange, urban school systems, 

• Dwindling popular support and confidence 
in public education. , 

' • The minimal level and minimal effect of 
federal/urit^s (Riles, 1970, pp. 20-81)*'- 

Stetejud, totaNUing^ 40 ^ percent* o( all 
putflic "school expenditures in 1973/ has 
.Keen found to play 9 very irnportant/role 
in providing the fiscal resources for ofluca- 
. Cioni State aid forrnulas fre^ entl/ fayor 
suburban areas, so much so that $ . r\ a, 
great portion of the educational ^dis- 



parities between suburbs and cities can.be 
explained by state aid (Haar, 1972, p. 60). 

*As an .illustration, a study of the 37 
largest SMS As in 1970 revealejd that in 28 
of them the central city received less state 
aid than the schooj systems outside the 

p city, receiving more in seven and receiv-' 
ing the same in two of them (Pettingill, 
1974, p. 74). - » 
1 Many statesJiave their educational .aid 
formulas basea in part on the average 
daily 'attendance (ADA) (the average 
number of students that come to class on 
any one day).To their 'disadvantage, most 
city districts have a. much lower ADA ip 
proportion to tofal enrollment. Another - 

"element of 'the state aid formula is the 

— number-of-standardjinstructional- units -in- 

■ each schooj: instructional units' found to 
be standard &re certified" and may be 

* counted toward state aid} those that are 

^substandard are not, and activities in 
such units rrfust be' 'paid entirely byiocal 
funds, City systems are at*a disadvantage 
because their facilities are frequently old 
and deteriorated, ^making preventive 
maintehance costly;. it is therefore dif- 
ficult to adequately maintain- instruc- 
tional units in standard and thereby Hd- 
eligible ^condition. Thus, in many states 
jthere is ah inherent bias against city 

- school districts, based upon factors which 
cannot easily be, remedied by these* dis- 
tricts under present circumstances. 

. " During the last 25 years, desegregation 
has been one of the mote controversial ' 

' issues in ^public education. The courts 
have struck *down de'jure segregation an,d 
have in* certain instances -dictated 
methods of* niixirg, such as busing, to 
achieve predetermined racial ratios. The 
intent of desegregation, /however, has be-, 
come less clear ahd civil rights lawyers,' 
th*/- clients and progressive whites^ and 
blacks have split over th&i extent of and 
reasons for the desegregation of schools. 
Neither blocks nor whites are strongly 
determined to .break the city-suburban 
'barriers, which further reinforces and sus- 
tains racial isolation. The effects ; of isola- 
tion over time on bofh black arid white 
children will "matfe subsequent integra- 
tion' increasingly more difficult" (Pettis 
grew, iaf5, p. 237): In a 1972. Harris pdll„ 

, although convinced that their children 
could only get a quality education thjroifgh 
desegregation, only 52 percent of the 
blacks polled favored busing to achieve 



racial balance (St. Johns, 1975, p. 130). 
Increasingly, blacks are concerned not so 
mtich with mixing of the races but rather 
with the quality of education available; 
they view desegregation as^a means, not 
an end, ope of many tools to be used to 
achieve quality education. 

According to St. John desegregation of 
public schools should benefit children 
under the following conditions:" 

, i» 

1. Desegregation, as a symbol of equality af- 
* firmed and powerlessn£ss denied, should 
increase black sense of control and white ^ 
appreciation of democracy, provided it is 
achieved through individual or community 
'self-determination and is freely chosen by 
the families involved, and provided black 
parents shar e in the j control of -such 
policies. * " 7 *~~ 



2. Desegregation should reduce stigma and 
•enhance the self-esteem* of black pupils 
prqpided that it is to a^school of higher 
status and provided they are not placed in 
low-status programs or classes in thte new- ■ 

/ school. , , * 

3. Desegregation, by reducing a s.ense ot * " 
deprivation relative to pupils in other 

- x schools, should raise the morale of blau. 
pupils, provided *th'ey do not feel deprived 
in relation to majority white pupils in the - 
new achool. 

4. Desegregation may raise-the ^xpeetatidns • 
'of significant others, thereby 'the motiva*- 
tion of black pupils; provided^uch expecta- 
tions are fronvstaflf as well as parents, for 
Jhose whose initial performance is low as 
"well as high, and for whitAand black stu- 
dents alike; J 

* » * . 

5. Desegregation brings association* with 
v i peers from whom favorable norms may be 

Required, j&oviUed racial, desegregation 
'means Social class 'desegregation* and does 
not result in official or unofficial within- r 
school segregation. - 

6. Desegregation brings interracial contact. 
, which may reduce prejudice, provided itis 

continued over a number of years, provided 
-at is equal flatus and noncompetitive, and 
^provided t hat the school administration of- 
fers firm leadership {St. John, 1975, pp. 
- 107-8). *J- 

V- # 

t * 

But the impact of desegregation can 
easily be negative: * 

1. Desegregation inevitably places some ' 
pupils in a minority group situation which " 
may induce anxiety, unless both tokenism 
andLrapid influx is avoided arid u/tl^s the 
staff is firm and skillful in protecting 
• „whichever,race is in the minority. t 
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2.' Desegregation exposes minority group 
, pupils to cultural marginality and confu- < 
*' sion to to their own identity, unless the 
staff is. interracial, unless -the curriculum 
recognizes-tije minority-group culture, and 
unless there is oppDrtunity. for choice, be- 
tween assimilation and-plurajism. 

• 3. Desegregation allows self-evaluation 
against academic standards that may in 
some cases discourage motivation, unless 
help "is available, competition is avoided, 

& and instruction* and evaluation are indi- 
vidualiz^d (St John, 1975, pp. 107-8). 

A common perception is that desegrega- 
tion of public schools causes white flight, 
further reduqing^revenue sources and in- 
creasing racial isolation. A -recent study of 
,86 Northern School districts, however, 
-doesuiot find a long-term relationship be- 
tween whiteTflight and schooLdesegrega- 
tion. The study found that: * 

any loss of whites occurs before scHbol opens 
. in "the first Jfear of the ^desegregation) plan. 
After that, wh.ite flight stabilizes to a rate 
slightly better than tHe predesegregation 
• * . period. Therefore, white flight; if it occurs at 
all, occursnot from the problems ^experienced 
during the, first -year or desegregation, but 
from the t fear of problems. In other words, i,f 
whites leave, if is typically not because they 
• participated*' in* th£ plan and did not like it,- X 
but because they refund to participate at all . 
(Rossell, 1975, pp. 683-84). r 

Rossell reported- the effect of school de- 
segregation as* minimal* when compared to. 
othenforces such as .increased crime, rapid 
\ movement of jobs.ip suburban .facilities, 
the decline in; the . level t>f some city ser- 
vices and the^deterioration of city schools 

(p. 6881; " \ 

The conclusion argues for* metropolitan 
school desegregation: t 

It would be extremely difficult to" implement 
stable housing integration involving a large - 

. number of Blacks," without a framework of 
area-wide integrated schools. A Once blacks 
begin to- move into a .particular area, that 
area tends* to become increasingly more black 
"units' new white families move in to replace 
thdse w)fo leave . . . Under* the existing 

* laissez-fairi system' however,* there is abso-, 
lutely nolncentive;fbr a whiteJamily to. move 
into a' neighborhood* with, a substantial 
number of black neighbors because, based on 
past experiences, the neighborhood school will ■* 
in ail probability become predominantly black 
jn the future. . . Therefore, without a de- 

"segregation plan, the white family often does 
not perceive a choice between an <.ll-white 

'/chool and one that is almost certain to be-> 
home virtually ttfi black. The on ! y way to. 
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* break this cycle of expectations is. to assure „ 
families that the schools will be 'integrated 
wherever they move in the city (p. 689). 

Part 1K: Agents of. Change — . 
The Education System 

"Changes in the public educational sys- 
. tern* have various effects upon, and are 
subsequently 'affected by, the providers, . 
clients and suppliers- of education, whose • 
characteristics vary widely among, local . % 
jurisdictions. * *• 

Those districts' with lower-income resi-^ 
dents, who usually have less educational* 
attainment and little opportunity* to par-; 
ticipate^ in the. power, structure of the 
jurisdiction, are necessarily at a disadvan- 
tage in terms 6f providing educational op-* r 
portunities/ln The Urban School: A Fac- 
tory of. failure (1973),. -Ray Rist outlines 
three explanation ■ as to why bwer-m- 
coine students — both bfack ahd white — 
have not shown substantial progress in * * 
the last 25 years since dejure segregation * * 
•hsfe be6n voided. The three .explanations 

include: . * , y / " " * .* * 

* , *** • * 

• ThYculture of "poverty, in which the^hild * 
fails because negative environmental ob- 
stacles, and circumstances are too overpow- ' „ 
ering to overcome.- % / g * 

f • Genetic differences among races. • * j, 

• * * • v 

• The perpetuation of inequality by 4 the edu- 
■ cational system (p. 17). 

Rist (1973) explains ^ tfiat proponenteof SI 
the first two traditional theories: } ? ^ . * 

» ;■ .; , % - \ \ 

< avoid any ''analysis of the school ' systems ? « m 
/ themselves, and by default consent t$ the 
-myth that ..Schools are egalitarian, classles'fe, 
'humane^ institutions interested in the indi- ? \ 
vidual children (p, 7). 

According" to the thinJ ;%xpfanation, ad- v , 
vanc6d recently by Ristrand othersT^-^ 
• • • 

Schools appear to be deliberately organized so 
as to' persist irv implementing policies, and * . 
. practices that each/year create *a continual 
stream of losers , . , regardless of rhetoric,' 
> the schools serve as -^ting mechanisms 
\ which 'legitimate the ^« sent structure in 
i American society . . . by -failing to pnvid£:{ 
the conditions^ whia\ children might over-r 
come the inequalities imposed on them, the . 
schools insure that the status quo is preserved 
(pp. 14-15). %} ' 

The schools, then, are serving only a,por- 



» - * • 

tion Qf their clients*- £hey accomplish this 
difterentiation by "defining the. teaming ' , 
situation in a certain fashion and reward-,* 
ing some forms of behaviur and perfor- 
mance to the exclusion of others" (Rist, » " ♦ 
1973/pp. 14-18). • 

This theory, which places significant re- 
sponsibility for the success or failure of 
individual students on the education sys- <> 
tern, ha^r been buttressed by varioits 
studies/Coleman (1966) in his Equality of 
Educational Opportunity Report found, 
that the minority studferits involved in his 
study had: * 

* * . • * 

a serious educational-deficiency at the start of 
school, which is obviously not a- result of 
, school, and an even more serious deficiency at • 

the end of school, which, is obviously in part a % J 
v result of school (Smiley, 1968, p. 445). 

Public education reform efforts to date 
have had limited success. One reason, 
cfted by Christopher Jencks.(1972) is that: 

T reformers have very little control over-thbse 
aspects *of school life that affect children. 
Reallocating resources, reassigning pupils t* 
" and rewriting the curriculum seldom change 
*the way teachers and students actually treat * 
each other (pp. 255-56). 

Equality of opportunity will not- be i 
present without more equality of condi- S tt - 
tiqns or input (Levine, 1975, p/28). But"; 
Jencks* (1972) comment speaks to the • 
most fundamental issue. *in the supgly f 
function to educSationf racism in our 'soci- 
ety. As is often the case, the difference in - *v 
our society between the realities * and 
achievements that affect education is 
great, and racism is a key element in that 
difference. « I 

The one big problem we must face is racism." 

* The aspiration i& democracy and equality, the 
reality is racism and poverty] the aspiration- , 
is dispersal, the reality is concentration; the 
expiration is power, the reality is powerless? 
ness. ,We mentioned segregation and integra- 
tion. It seems . . . these are mere symptoms 
Of this 'disease — racism. Integration corrects 

- the symptom — segregation. It does nothing 
toward eliminating racism {Campbell, 1969, 
1 p. 27). 

Segregation has been' Specifically impli- , 
^ated in the faijure of urbqth schools: 

We see the school as the main weapon to be_ 
used in fmprovTng the life chanxes of children 
born to inadequate families, but we see the 
effectiveness' of the school cut dovvn through 



the existence of economic and racial segrega- 
tion in our big cities (Harrin^tom 1962, p. 78). 

Yet the opportunities of gaip!ing positive 
benefit from exposure to, and interacting 
with,*pther races. and ethnic groups in the 
public education system are decreasing 
rather tlian increasing, because of* in- 
creased residential segregation. 

The relationship between integrations 
and improved performance for low^r-in^ 
come black students has been both sup- 
ported and refuted. There* appears, to be 
'some substance to the contention that the' 
mixing * of students from different 
economic levels is of benefit to tthe chil- 
dren of the lower-econbmic level as \long ' 
as the percentage of lower-income stu- 
dents does .not exceed. the "tipping point," 
an uh^efinable^point at.wjiich upper- 
incomd students leave the school due to 
-the mixed environment. Citing again the . ' 
'Colfeman Report (1066), low-inconle Wack . * 
students in largely middle : class schools 
were almost 20 moqthsS ahead of c low- 
* income ' students in "largely low-income 
IgjookftRist, 1973, pp. 14-18). * 

To the extent that the schools are nofe ^ 

meeting their responsibilities, one.con-. z 

vincing explanation is that the education 

system has not kept up with the changes 

tHat face it: ^' 
<* • 

Oe r the la^t Jtwtf decades, we*have witnessed; 
e tensive changes in the composition of our* 
. urban population ... of the new "families 
many are first-generation urban dwellers, 
and a large proportion 'of these are still rur- 
ally oriented; their cultural traditions differ 4 
signiilcantl/tfrbm the "standard middle-class 
values" embedded in city school systems and 
professed by. teachers and school adminis- 
trators (Gittell, p. 3), " t 

Differing perspectives, on public schgol 
desegregation which have implications for 
the education system's* methods and 
"policies include: • • ' S * 

* . • "* • 

• Desegregation is a jjoal to be achieved at 
dny cost. „' # * ' 

• The school is to" be defined solely as an 
education institution, #nd the solutions to 
community isolation* jare the concern, of 
othercommunity institutions. * 

• Schools havca responsibility to all, includ- 
ing minority clients; and share the'eommu- " 
nity's^responsjbility for the-retiuction of iso- 
lation (Smiley. 1968, pp. 281-86). 
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There &e mahyr proposed -and function- % 
ing techpiques'for desegregating schools, 
''including redistricting, pairing, majority- , 
to-minority transfers and new construc- 
tion. The flaws in these plans % are readily 
apparent. All assunfe the education pro- . 
cess.fc persuasive enough to affect the* 
com.xrtunitys attitudes toward^ adopting 
6nd implementing fuller .desegregation 
policies and programs and' that achieving 
a certain proportion of?rblack and white 
' students in a school system" will somehow, 
> fcy itself, impart integration and equality 
of education to all students: As tfie previ- r 
qus discussion has indicated, desegrega- 
tion "of a school is b\$ one element toward 
integration of the classroom. 
; Th$ limitations of the present education 
\ syfetgm for reducing isolation are due to 
° the fact that it has not only operational, 
,but structural deficiencies as well. The 
more pressing problems that need to' be 
dealt with in* the education system in- 
i elude: ' 

• The accouptability of lh.e school to clients. , 

• Conformity versqs. innovation. 

• ^Participation' by students, parents and the 

cciwnunityyin educationaljdecision making. 

• The inefficient use of school resources. 

• The discrepancy between the stated goals i 
and the adtual practices of schools, } 

• Isolation of the school from the community. 

,# Inadequate special and compensatory pro- 
J grams (Fantini, 1970, pp': 8-12). 

Perhaps the single most important ob- 
stacle is that nothing is more political 
than education. The process must "be 
> realized for what it is: 

• -Whethetf minorities realize tt on -not, when 
they se&k quality education they are asking 
For social, psychological and economic equal- f 
/ ity-as well, and such cfemands are wholly 
political. The politics oft education, are intense 
V at all levels of 'government . . .jytilitics i> the 
art of allocating .resources; and, iir today's 
4 i world, education Serves the function of sorting 
individuals into two camps, the haves and the 
.have nots. Even though education is not the ^ 
only route out ofi'hij category, it appears, at 
least for minorities," the most viable and t 
promising . . . (Brown, 1975, p. 252, 256). 
f 

f 

Agenti of Change - The Courts 

Judicial response to the (fiauses of de 
, facto educational segregation has - been 



slow because of the far-reaching implica- 
tions of structural changes in American * 
society that would be necessary. However,* 
over the past 30 years there ^ave been 
various court decisions that have at- 
tempted to approach the issues of isola-. 
tioni-A few have been chosen for discus-, 
sion here. / * * ' \ 

One of the first modern cases to use the * 
c lg66*Civil Rights Act was^o/ies v. Mayer } 
Company (392U.S: 409, 1967) involving a 
real estate btoker who refused to sell a 
h6ms to a qualified 'black family. The 
c&se, in effect, was to determine the scope 
and constitutionality of the 1966 act, - 
which provides- that: 

•<? ^ . J 

* AIL citizens of, the United States shall have 
° ;.the same right, in every^state and territory, 

* as is enjoyed by white citizens thereof to in- 
herit, purchase, lease/ sell, hold and convey,^ 
real and personal property (392" U.S. 412,4/ 
1967). ■-' , \; 

The' U.S. Supreme Cotfrt held that the 
1866 act ''bars aft racial discrimination, * 
' private as well as public, in the sale or * 
rental of property" (392 IIS. _413, 1967). 
The Supreme, Court then ordered that the „ 
~ sale of the home be consummated if the 
black family was otherwise qualified. 

Ia this judgment, 'the Supreme Court 
sgoke to the fundamental* issue Estates* 
rights and federal intervention by re - 
marking: > , *\l • - 
•If Congress has power under the Thirteenth 
Amendment to eradicate conditions that pre- 
vent Negroes from buying and Renting prop- 
,> erty because of their race or. color, then no - 
federal statute calculated to achieve that pb- * 
jective can be thought to exceed' the constitu- *? 
tional power of Congress simply because it , 
reaches beyond (emphasis added) state action, 
to regulate the conduct of pVivate individuals* 
(392 U.S. 438-39. 1967). . 

The issue of-the scope of a state's legis- 
lative, rights was further debated in Reitf 
man v. Mulkey (87 S. Ct. 1627/1967). An 
f ; article in the California a Coi}stituiion gave 
5 homeowners the right to/ refuse to sell> 
l- their property to a buyer and assured the 
* ' owner there would be no intervention by a 
state or local agency. 

The California Supreme Court labeled 
the intent of this section to- "authorize 
private racial discrimination in-jftie hous- 
ing market . . . and ib create alconstitu^ 
tional right to discriminate On racial 
r grounds in the sale and leasing of jeal 
property (87 J5. Ct. 1631, 1967). The U.S. 
Supreme Court upheld the state court on 
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..the grounds thagt "the section would en- " 
-.^courage and"* significantly* involve the * 
— ^state in private racial discrimination con- 
~$?Hry to~the Fourteenth Amendment" (87 , 
S, Ct : 1632, 1967). 

In 7 the area of housing anil zoning, 
states' rights are alsd'of primary consid* 
eration, although the states/in many cases 
are pitted against the^ scope of local juris- 0 
; dictions' rights. One of the mofe*imp(Jr- 
. " " tant zoning cases to be heard in recent . 

years was Southern 1 ' Burlington County 
" , NAACP v. Township of Mount Laure/ (336 
A,2d 713, 1975). The question brought* be- * 
fore the New Jersey Supreme Court was: 

whether a developing (emphasis acided) 
municipality like: Mount Laurel may validly," 
/ ^ by a system of land-use regulations, <: make it 
physically and economically impossible to 
provide low- and moderate-income housing in 
r the municipality {American Planning Law, 
f Yol. 3, Chap. 66, p. 4). 

The co,urt found that: 

over* the years Mount Laurel "has acted af- 
firmatively to control development and to^fc- 
tract a selective (emphasis added) type- f 
growth/' |ThiS has caused! the city "through; 
its zoning ordinances to exhibit economic dis- 
crimination in that the poor have been de- 
prived of adequate housing . : . and (the oi'tyl 
has used' federal, state, county said local fi- 
nances .and resources solely for the better- 
ment of middle- and upper-income persons*." 
.There cannot be Jthe slightest doubt that the 
^reason for this course of. conduct has been to 
% ~ , "keep down, local taxes on property . . . and 
• that the pojicy was carried out without regard 
for noi, fiscal considerations with respect to « 
people (336 A»2d 723, 1975), . a * 

4 fundamental aspect of the argument, 
to the court was a. definition of the general- 
welfare aiTd tb£ determination as-to^ 
whether external welfares wer$ the con- 
cern of Mount Laurel: 

»' » 
the universal and* constant need for |low- and 
moderate-income hausingi is so important ,, 
and of such broad public interest that the 
general welfare which developing municipal i- 

> ties like Mount Laurel must consider extends 
/. beyond their boundaries and cannot be paro 

' ? chially confined tq the claimed good of' the 
particular municipality. . . *. When reg- 
ulation docl have a substantial external im- 
pact, the welfare of the state's citizens beyond 
the borders of the particular municipality 
must fee recognized and served (emphasis 
added) [American Planning Law. Vol 3, 
Chap. 66, pp. 10-11). 

The state court found that Mount 



Laurel must amend selected sections of its 
housing ordinance to: ^ 

• make realistically possible the opportunity .for > 
an appropriate variety 0 and choice of housing 
for all categories of people Who may desire to 
live there . . . (Furthermore,! wheji a munic- 
. ipality zones for industry and commerce for 
, . local tax benefit purposes, it without question 
. • must zone to permit adequate housing within 
the means of the employees involved in s\ich 
f uses (336 A.2d, 731-32, 1975). ( ■ . . 

" * * ' k " * 

The court'Fstandard for an appropriate 

proportion of lower- and moderate-inbome 
housing to be provided was a- municipals 
x % ty's fair share of the present and prospec- - 
v tive requirement need, therefore" (336 * 
A.2d 732, 1975), a definition of whiph was 
to be developed \xy Mount Laurel; county 
and stete v 'plahnjng officials. ; ■ . 

Seyeral recent cases, hafve been brought 
against , the U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development tHUDT for its 
.participation in the raciaL concentration <3f " 
federally assisted housing. One^of the first 
was Shannon u. U.S. department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development (436 F.2d 
809, 1970), which tested HOD's site-seW 
. tibn;criteria for a moderate-income hous- 
ing project. HUD held public hearings on 
the redevelopment- projects to take plape 
wlthih the urban renewal area but then 
Revised the plan to include a rent-supple- 
ment' apartment, project. Residents and 
merchants in the area brought suit on the 
grounds' that the 221(d)3 project would 
. * increase the already high concentration of 
blacks in the renewal area. The court 

found that: * . 

v. * 

The essential procedural complaint presented 
on appeal is th^jMn reviewing and approving 
this ty^e of; project for, the site chosen, HUD 
had no procedures for consideration of and in 
fpct^did not consider its effect on racial con- 
centration in that neighborhood of in thccity 
of Philadelphia as a whole (436 F.2d 812, 
■ . > ' <, * ' 

The HUD manual was found to-define 
public housing in areas of racial concen- 
tration as unacceptable. The' regulatipns . 
. guiding the 221(d)3 assisted housing 
made no mention of such concentration, 
yet concentration of assisted housing 
could lead to the same racially segregated 
patterns as characterized public housing. 

The,Court of Appeals suggested to HUD 
a list of 11 questions that should be taken 
into consideration in selecting sites and in 
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determining whether or not sites .selected 
were* consistent with the 1964 and 1968 
Civil Rights Acts, and remanded the case 
to the district court for further HUD 
study! * a • :£ 

Perhaps the most important public 
housing case' to be heard recently was 
Hills-v. Gautrehux (96 S. Ct. 1538, 1976). 
Black tenants in public housing operated 
by the Chicago Housing Authority* (CH A) 
sued the-CHA for selecting public housing 
sites exclusively within the central city, 
Reading to? concentration of blacks jn the 
"city and? reducing their opportunities to 
Jive in suburban integrated neighbor- 
hoods. HUD wasiater added as o a party to 
the suit. In Federal District Court (363 
F.Supp. 690, 1973) both agencies were or- 
dered to take corrective actions within the 
city ofChfcago onlv. Tfce case was then 
heard by, the Court of Appeals (503 F.2d, 
930, 1974), which reversed : the District 
Court decision and demanded that further 
investigation and study of a metropolitan 
area plan for public housing location be 
considered. The question before the U.S: 
: Supreme ."Court was whether the trial 
■court order cpuld extehd jbeyond Chicago's 
"territorial boundaries" v (96 S. Ct. 1544, 
1976)/. '< ' * 

• Arguments in this, case were based 
largely* upon the Milliken /decision. Tl\e 
Supreme Court found that: 

4 • 

Nothing in the Milliken decision suggests a 
per se rule that 'federal courts lack authority 
, to order parties found tq:have violated the 
Constitution^ to undertake remedial efforts 
beyond' the municipal boundaries of the city 
where the violation occurred . . t . in this case, 
it is entirely appropriate and consistent with 
'Milliken to order CHA and HUD to attempt to 
create housing alternatives for th corespon- 
dents in the Chicago suburbs. Here the wrong 
committed by HUD confirted the respondents 
'to segregated publi^ housing. The relevant 
geographic area for purposes of the respon- 
dents' housing options is the Chicago housing 
market, not the Chicago city limits (96 S. Ct. 
1547, 1550, 1976). 

The Supreme Court .did not, however, 
require a metropolitan order but re- 
manded the matter to the district court. A" 
companion case now before the Supreme 
Court will review' the housing plans sub- 
mitted by HUD and the CHA for the dis- 
persion of the authority's public housing. 

A recent case that is bound to influence 
future local government fiscal requests is 
city of Hartford v. Hills (4(58 F.Supp. 889, 
1975).. The city of Ha.tford, Connecticut, 



ofijed suit against HUD and seven subur- 
ban towns, chargingv v that they had hot 
fulfilled the requirements of the, Housing: 
and Community Development .Act' (HCD) 
of 1974, the 1964 Civil, Rights Act and the 
1968 Fair Housing Act, and that "HUD 

'contravened Title VIII of the 1968 (Fair 
Housing) Act by failing to affirmatively 
administer the community development 
program in order to expand low- and mod- 
erate-income housing" (408 F.Supp. 898, 

-1975). 

Title I of the HCD Act of 1974 consoli- 
dated 10 qategorical grant prograirfs, 
both for. physical facilities and public 
works, into one block grant program with 
the objective of developing viable urban 
communities by providing decent housing, 
^ suitable living Environment and ex- 
panding economic opportunities, princi- 
pally for persons of low and moderate in- 
come" (408 F.Supp. 898,. 1975). To give 
; this broad objective specific ainp, Con ; 
gress established seven s specific gpals, one 
of'whiclt w§e "concerned with v Teducing 
the isolation of income groups within 
communities and geographical areas and 
the promotion of an increase in the diver- 
sity and vitality of neighborhoods through 
the spatial deconcentration of housing op- 
portunities for persons of lower income" 
(408 F.Supp. 898, 1975). . 

This jjoal was to be partially achieved 
through the act's Housing Assistance 
Plan (HAP), a survey of a community's 
horsing stock and ah assessment of its 
hu'lsing needs, a goal fQr the provision pf 
. assisted housing, and a description of £he 
location of existing and proposed lower- 
income/ housing, HUD disregarded the* 
HAP statute and approved grants to the 
suburban towns without ^requiring com- 
pletion of the HAP section which requires 
a community to estimate the housing 
needs of low-income persons "expected to 
residfe" within its boundaries. 
The circuit court commented that the 
- 'expected to reside' -figure is the. keystone 
<xf the spatial deconcentration objective of 
the 1974 act which: 0 * ; ~ 

for the first time ties the provision of commu- 
nity-development funds to tne provision of 
lower-income housing. To receive community- 
development funding, a locality must address 
its need for lower-income housing (408 
RSyfip.' 90l<2, 1975). ' 

•> ' : ' # 

A permanent injunction was issued to 
stop the seven towns from drawing on 



Qieir commutiity^development monies; the , 
tbwns were told they could, if they chose, 
resubmit ftill application requests for 
-xomnauniity-devel&mlnt funds. HUD was 
found to have failed in its "duty\to do 
more tfyan accept any Expected to reside' 
figure proposed . . / however inadequate 
its size or deriVati6n" (408 .F.Supp. 907- v 
1975). . * V 

The case is 'ofi appeal to the U.S. Su- ^ 
preme Court. 

^Agents of Change r Lqcal Government 

While much of the funding, regulations 
and policies of government are done by 5 
the federal ^government, most program v 
implementation has been left to local gov- 
ernment because of the inherent strength 
of and public bias toward local autonomy 
over local decisions. This emphasis on 
local decision making i$ issues affecting . 
desegregation is evident' in the lack of a, 
successful federal housing policy or a na- 
tional laqjd-use plan. Development in the 
urban areas' 1 of the United States has been 
described as unplanned apd chaaiic but it 
is also possible that "economically, politi- 
cally and socially^American urban de- 
velopment occurs in a systematic, highly 
predictable manner, (leading to) ^precisely 
the results desired by those who dominate 
ig CDowns,.1973, p. 1). £ 
"'Local government is an economn^ sso- , 
cial t racial and political mixture of tity, 
suburban, rural, special-district and pri- 
vate interests vying for limited resources- 
and Maximizing their -efficiencies under 
constraints particular to 'each. Although' 
the differences among various local gov- 
ernments have been accentuated, espe- 
cially between the central cities and their 
surrounding suburban areas, 'there is a 
kinship among all jurisdictions. This kin : 
ship is based, unfortunately, upon prob- 
lems and crises that cities and suburbs 
are finding in common: "while the central 
cities have been visibly undergoing a -pro- 
cess of "declining, " the suburbs too have * 
been suffering \ from a process ofo 
"growth that has been too rapid and too 
poorly controlled*' (Haar, 1972;' p. 1). • 

To better understand the circumstances 
*in which educational services are carried 
out on thfe local level, a bricjf sumrhary of 1 
the local political power structure, includ- 
ing federal, state, city, county and special- 
district governments^- fallows. Special dis-* 
tricts are emphasized .because they have 
proven in some instances to jbe a success-,, 



ful alternative ttf consolidation and an- 
nexation. Further, most public education 
is carried out through such independent: 
districts and a special-district jbrm s of go v- 
• ernance could serve as a primary element 
in the successful implementation of sociaj 
integration. r * c A 

Local government in, Aiheriea *has. 
moved from §jtate domination^) municipal 
control to a .municipal, county and state 
admixture with various encouragements 
/ from the federal carrot basket. 

Concurrent to this evolution, the suburb 
t is fast replacing the city as the location 
for new residential, commercial and in- 
dustrial development;. Although suburban 
coiritiiunities often contain the same range 
m of functions as the city, their pontrol is , 
fragmented between many political juris- 
dictions.- Because of a heayjr reliance upon 
the property tax, intergovernmental com- 
r petition for taxable items has* recently be- 
ff f come quite pronounced and has led to 
wide disparity between^ujuirban locali- 
ties. Additionally, alHiave attempted to 
exclude oi* at least minimize tax l^rdens 
created by populations like school-aged 
children, the poor artfl the elderly, result- 
ing in: relatively homogeneous communi- 
. ties (llughes, 1974, p. 14). " 

Difficulties in financing suburban, ser- 
vices have been caused by conditions ac- 
companying the dispersion and fragmen- 
tation of -people apd governmental units, 
including t£e rapid and Extreme change of, 
suburbanization and the acceleration of 
/ tax rates to' provide services; the costly 
nattire of suburban development due to 
low density x ;vand the considerable varia-" 
tion among suburban areas>in their prep- 
aration for, and fiscal ability to manage, 
explosive growth 1 (Netzer, 1974a,' pp. 
60-64). As mentioned previously, this last 
factor tends to polarize local communities 
and is a pribary obstacle to area-wide 
planning (ACIR, 1963b, p.-223). 

, the serious ramifications of these dis- 
parities was voiced in hearings conducted 
when federal revenue sharing was' first 
proposed: * • J 

differentials in property tax base per capita V 
. . . within metropolitan areas*are very larjje 
ones. . . . Such wide variations in taxable 
capacity have two kinds oFeffects. . . . "first, 
they permit individual communities within 
an urban area to offer public services which 
differ greatly in scope and quantity. . . . It is 
not . . . easy to be complacent about wide 
variations in the quality of those public ser- 
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vices .which are l>£sic to the future well-being 
of nietropolitan areas. 

Second,:although rich communities generally . „ 
spend more than poorer ones, in most cases 
" they do not spend as much ;more as thfeir 
superior tax bases would permit. The result 
. , genetally is that the. rich communities have 
- V \ lower tax rates than 4 <jk) their* poorer 
v neighbors. This is often observed in aggra- 
vates form in connection, with * small com- 
munities jwith ; extensive concentrations of 
business property, The public-service re- 
quirements of the business property are low, 
but it can yield ,very large amounts of^ta* , 
* revenue. The consequence is an extremely lovV tf 
tax rate. This . . . encourages economic activ- V 
ity to locate in low-tax jurisdicticms,, which 
may or may not be ttie^optimal locations for 
particular forms of economic activity (and) 
encourages communities ft plan land use fpr 

* fiscal advantage, rather tha^n on the basis of 

• broader consideratiqns v^'mphasis added) 
x - ^NeUer,^974b, pp. 176-77): \ 

X >s might have been foreseen, what was 
onefc considered escape from^e central 
city'sYHs is evolving into a structure be- ^ 
ginning feel sortie of the very' san?e 
syn$)toms. To artificially maintain the 
separation of the resources of city - arid 
suburb is to retreatfrom reality. = / . 
There are many elements that fragment 

* * and subdivide a region, often reducing the 

desire ahd^ Ability to coordinate inter- 
, governmental efforts of improved services^ 
and efficiency, but more than any other 
type of arrangement . . . suburbanism • 
regulates distance* and closeness among 
groups by its inherent ability to minimize 
social variation ^Within communities and 
maximize differences aftiong?*them (em- 
phasis added) (Haar, 1972, p. 17). 

One product of explosive suburban 

* growth has been the special district. Al- 
though the concept brings to mind frag- : 

v mentatibn and added taxes, the ^special 
district has met and continues to meet the 
demands of a great matiy communities. Its 
increase in popularity may be attributed 
'/ 'to its flexibility and the fact that special- 
district legislation is usually more politi- 
cally acceptable than such approaches as 
consolidation or annexation, since the;cre- 
ation of 'such districts does not threaten 
existing governmental unite. Other ad- 
vantages are ihat special districts can be 
formed as a response to inadequate' ser- 
vices with a br&ad base free of local gov- 
ernment entanglements, and that creation 
of special districts often enables com- 
munities to evade state-imposed debt and 
• A tax limitations and local government 



(Schwartz, 1976, p. 331).. As evidence 4 ofr 
.this popularity almost 30 percent of all 
iocal governments in 1972 \yere special 
districts. c > 

State 4 enabling^leg^slation has not re- 
quired special districts to meet three 
y standards usuaij^ associated with local 
governments — minimum-assessed valua- 
tion, territorial size and- population. 
States have also given special districts 
wide latitude jn reg&rd to geographic ter- ' 
, ritory by usually requiring only that they 
" *be compact dnd contiguous. As already 
, noted, the. boundaries of special districts 
are not determined by existing local gov- 
ernments, but rather by the/needs of the 
'residents 'they serve: In i9*72, 75 percent 
of special districts within SMSA's were 
' noncoterminous with other local gov- 
ernmental units. With K this .geographic . 
freedom, the boundaries of special dis- t 
tricts are easily lost or confuted, particu- 
larly when a pyramid of several subh dis- 
- tricts isfouhd in an area: ' A 

„f| In this sens6 many social districts are pha£- 
* torn governments. , : . TJieir phantom-like 
quality does not diminish their collective, and 
sometimes individual importance': It merely 
'increases the difficulty of comprehending a * 
class of governments which<,is of rising sig- * 
nificance (Bollens, 1957, pp. 30-31). . 

£ , *' 

Special districts may^add to the tax 
burdens of afea Residents. They are de- 
signed for single- and multifunction 
rather than administrative services, In- 
cluding fire protection, highways, health, 
housing and urban renewal, natural re- 
sources, recreation areas, sewerage and 
utilities; but in 1972,- 97 percent of all 
special districts 'in SMSA's were single- 
function, leading to competition for- the 
individual's tax dollar. It' has been calcu- 
lated, that property' tax and 4 Inter- 
governmental transfers account forabout ■ 
25 percent of nonschool special-district 
, funfo with 75 percent coming from ser- 
\ vi&. charges, special assessments, rates 
and rents. 

Special districts are also criticized for 
their piecemeal approach to the problems 
6f government, and growth of fragmented 
authority, that makes it difficult for/the 
various separate district administrators to 
. know what others are doing; they are not 
usually directly responsible to the voters 
of the jurisdiction .nor does the one-man, 
one-vote principle necessarily apply to 
them (ACIR 1963a, p. 4); and procedures 
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for their future dissolution are either 
Complicated or nonexistent ifc many states 
V(Bollens, 1957, p.' 20): , ' 
"j Despite .their disadvantages special dis-V* 
'tricts are expanding due to the inability of 
counties toomdertake expanded sources: 

Suitable to the needs of a rurat rather than 
an urban society, constitutional provisions (in 

.the; 19th century) have so fossilized county 
governmental structures and perpetuated ar- 
chaic county offices that the county. -is ill- x 
adapted to serve as a vehicle for metropolitan, . 
solutions. . . . The very obsolescence o( the 
county organization precludes the claim that 
districts usurp th#r functions, since most disv? 

^tricts are established to perform muafcipal, or, 
proprietary," services that are not tradition- 
ally WithinHhe province"of the county (Pock, 
1962, pp. 38-39), ■ * A 

Three major categories of special- dis- 
tricts should be mentioned in this context: 
coterminous districts, Metropolitan dis-" ' 
v tricts and^urban-fringe districts. * '/ 

* ^ Coterminous •districts are the 4 jnost 
readily identifiable of special districts be- 

m cause their boundaries coincide with those 
oft" existing county or municipal, jurisdic- 

; tions; housing authorities and school dis- 
tricts* are the most commofi examples. : * 

A, metropolitan district is a special dis* 
trict* whose boundaries *are more or less 
the same as those 1 of the metropolitan 
^rea. The important criterion for a met- 
ropolitan district is that**it provides ser- 
vice to a major portion of the metropolitan 
area, both the central city and some, if not . 

-'all, of the suburbs. There ,are several func- ' 
turning examples of metropolitan districts '\ l 
which are broadbased arid include diverse 

, populations. The Metropolitan District . 

n Commission of Boston, the Delaware- 
V* River Basin Commission, the Tahoe Re- 

" gional Planning Agencies and the Port of 
New York Authority are but a few. Al- 
though metropolitan districts ctiuld effec- 
tively coordinate provision of moist or all 
services in the metropolitan area, most 
have served a single function and show; no 
inclination to expand (Pock,. 1962, p. 79). 
This may b# attributed to th6 fact that 
formation of a new special district is 
easier th^n changing an existing one in 
many states. 

_ Another, important cause "of this single- l * 
functfori^approach^ is the: 

absence of a comprehensive and consistent 
legislative policy towards the ? multifunctional 
metropolitan district or, to be'more precise, to 
the preponderance of a legislative policy 



v favoring ad hoe/solutions to the metropolitan 
• problem (Pock, 1962, p. 84). 

From a planning point of view, the met- 
ropolitan district has a significant short- 
coming in that it usually is not subject to 
municipal^ county plajimng department 
policies, b6t is, rather, 6n a scale similar 
to regional planning commissions, s ^hich 
•historically haVe been either advisory-, 
only or subservient to local planning 
jurisdictions and their policies (Pock, 
1962, p.. 107^ /r 

Urban-"fringe districts" are those, lo- 
cated at the extreme boundaries of .ur- 
banized arfeas where pressures of growth 
demand ^cficfn but \vhere there is no 
adequate governmentaLstructure preSerit 
to provident. The potential and necessity 
. - of multipurpose urban-fringe districts is, 
> great, Jboth because more ^nd.more people 
„ - axe moving to* rural ar^'as near urban cen- 
v ter^ ^!nd because great service needs c\ir- 
^ v v rently exist there^ The purposeVof these 
multipurpose distrjcts.is to,govern accord- 
ing to function, on a broadbase; they are, 
tnerefore, somewhat like junior cities 
(Bollens, 1957, pp. 106-7). . % 

South Carolina has had legislation 
since 1928 allowing such junior cities, 
legally known as public-service districts. 
Their functions may Include fire protec- 
tion, sewage disposal, sanitary regulation, 
drainage, street limiting, street cleaning,, 
garbage 0 collection and disposal, water 
supply and recreation. Thejr can also levy 
taxes, collect service or ^user charges and 
issue bonds after vbter approval (Bollens, 
1957, p. 108). \ : 

In general, the special-district mecha- 
nism ha^been utilized^ provide service 
'functions to homogeneous groups of 
people, but it has the capacity to serve far 
greater ends. Because of geographic flexi- 
bility,- special <T tricts can be used' as in- 
struments of hqrizcjntal integration' of ser- 
vices and functions across conventionally * 
defined jurisdictions. Joint ownership and 
control of a project creates a more perma- 
nent sepse to the projects, as well as put- 
ting the governments on a more-or-less 
•equal footing, which is not the case in the 
traditional service contractor or supplier- 
buyer relationship (Bollens, 1957, p. 8). To 
date,, this .wider application has been 
largely ignored because of social r racial, 
political and economic considerations, and 
fear of the unknown. 1/ 
Perhaps the greatest challenge facing 
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Special districts is that of broadening, the . ~ 
ayailable; mftthod^ of finance so that tfm- 
phasis will be placed Qn a balanced ftro- x 
gram of long-range capital improvements 
benefite, father than on relatively short- 
term, income-producing solutions to local \ 
problems. € / 

State and federal aid are significant fac- 
tors in-tlris increased Xisc^ base. Aid to 
Jocal-Vovernments an< * ci * ies ^ rom ^ese 
.sources has dramatically increased as 
urban problems have intensified 1 and' las . 
. s^urban growth has outstripped the pro- 
vision of al^fuate services. In 1942, state ; f 
•and federal aid composed 14 percent of 
thfe total revenues of cities; by 1972 this . 
figure had risen to 33. percent. In the city-. 
.^Baltimore, $2 percent of the total ex- 
peiroitutes J .caihe from state and federal ' 
*aid ind97l), with other large' cities show^ 
ing similar percentages (Pettehgill, 1974, 
p. 73, 118): . M - . >'< 

Because of this' increased shafe^of aid 
state jtnd federal governments: 

are concerned with achieving maximum re- 
sults from resource^ ; they, invest.^: . ^Con- 
sequently, they will be desii-QUs of assuming 
thQt their programs 'do ^n'ot encourage ^tlie^ 
growth, sustenance, and performance of 
ujban services at jurisdictional level's or on 
scales which are ineffective and uneconomical 
(ACIR, 1963b, p. 4), * * 

That concern cannot be met'until there js 
rn&re coordination of the various divisions 
of power ^at the metropolitan level. ^ 
This lack ofa coordinativetoetoopolitan _ 
level oG governance is a primary factor in 
metropolitan isolation, because it signify 
caritly limits opportunities *'for effective 
and efficient income redistribution:^ JT 

c In reality, the fiscal systems of the large met- 
ropolitan areas produce almost no redistribu- 0 

• tion between t^e central city poor and subur- 
ban rich . . . given the fragmentation and the 
disparities (of local" governments). . . ; If the 
poor are concentrated in already high-tax 

immunities,*, redistributive services can be ' 

* ' more amply supported only by taxing the poor 
„ more heavily, a self-defeating proposition; the 

resourc4sa>f the ri^h belong to other jurisdic- 
tions, those wijth tainor needs for redistribu- 
te Sej^vices. . . . Nonredistributiye services 
, with heavy spill-overs are likely to be under- 

* -nouri^he'd simply because ... the benefits 

cannot be appropriated by the communities 
which individually tax themselves for the 
service. And although all would benefit from 
a broader base for financing such services, the 
well-off communities resist nonetheless since, 



* they cannot be sure^ th'at a/breach in "the^ 
existing pattern, will not become a«n\uctT * 
wid§r assault On their advantageous positions 
(Perloff, 1968, pp. 44S-44)! « * * ■ • 

Residential desegregation is not neces- 
sary, however, tc reduce greatly the 
'".ecpnomic and social disparities in the 
metropolitan area: 

Substantial progress would be 'tichieved_by 
replacing the typical housing pattern . . v of a f 
large ghetto surrounded by better-quality J 
housing with a checkerboard arrangement of 
white and :black communities -^as long as 
some of the black- squares were located out- 
side of central cities. The elimination of the 
centr,al-city ghetto" even; without integration . 
Would greatly reduce housing inequities for 
blacks,- transportation costs for blacks and . 
.whites, fiscal distortions 'in central cities and / 
' the social costs of concentrations of low- 
V income citizen (Harrison, 1974b, j). 189). 

* The-* fundamental stumbling blocks ^ to 
redistribution of resources between?, city 
and suburb are artificial political bound- 
aries and the method of financing ser- 
vices: . ' 

As long as public services, schoplsand pov- 
erty services are primarily financed at the 
local level, it will continue /to be in the-inter-o 
est, of affluent suburbs to devise means of 0 
closing their borders to minorities and low- 
income families. But the rational ijblicy for ^ 
individual suburbs has disastrous conse : 
quences. for metropolitan areas as - a Whole , 
(emphasis add^il). ~ * 

In structuring incentives to make suburban 
resi&ence accessible to blacky, vfrtualjy any- 
thing which reduces or eliminates th^ Vole of ^ 
property taxation as device for income** 
« transfer would be a stafin the right direction 
(Hatris'on, 1974b, p. 191). 

Service districts and other cooperative 
arrangements which result in some redis- 
tribution of fiscal resources and more 
equitable provision of services in the met- 
ropolitan area, represent movement in the ' 
direction of reducing metropolitan isola- 
tion;^ 

Agents of Change - Open Housing 

Today's housing patterns are the result 
of a combination of social, economic and 
governmental policies and actions that 
began with the industrial revolution, and 
have accelerated during the last 60 years. 
} .The issue of open housing 'has caused 
\ many white champions - of school desegre- 
gation to modify or even refute their sup- 




In -the United States, the msgority group has 
s a 8pUght to compartmentalize by gradually and, 
grudgingly giving °and imputing equality to 
minority peoples in the field's of education and * 
employment. The granting of equality of op% 
. portunity. in these fields indeed, did not re-* 
quire the majority group? to impute equality to 
the total or whole personalities of minority 
group members. Fair housing will make it 
impossible ^for this cpAdition-of^compartmen* 
- talized equality anch'indquality *to continu'e 
(Berry,,1976; p. 250)^ « - 

Past housing programs have ^avoided 
the issue of complete equality for blacks 
~ „ by attempting to rehabilitate obsolete, <fe-~ 
teriorated dwellings in economically de- 
pressed, central city arieas. A common but 
false' assumption of mbst of these 1 pro- 
grams ris that because "the problems of 
racjfe and pcfoerty & are found in the ghettos 
of urban America, the solutions to these 
problems must alsct be found there. These 
ghetto-oriented prograjns largely ignore 
the geographic distribution of resources 
throughout the metropolitan regions" 0 
(Davidoff; 1970, p. 13V #t 

# Prior to l£50, the attitude of tfie Fed-* 4 
. eral. Housing Administration (FHA) to- 
, ward hopeful black suburban home buyers 

was one of overt discrimination and bias: 

From 1935 to 1950, the federal government 
insisted upon discriminatory practices as a 
prerequisite to government housing aid. The 
,FHA's official manuals cautioned against "in- 
'filtration* of inharmonious racial and national / 

* groups" a "lower class of inhabitants " or the 
"presence of incompatible racial elements" in 
the new neighborhoods. . . . Zoning was ad- 

< vocated as a device for exclusion, and the use 
of a racial covenant (prepared by the FHA 
itselO was urged (douldher* 1963, p. 143). * 

Since the FHA was involved in over 29 
percent of the almost 11 million new hous- 
ing unreconstructed during that i 5-year 
' period (peaking at 45 percent of all new 
units between 1540 and^ 1944),, the dis- 
criminatory practices employed by the 
federal government had a significant role 
in excluding blacks* from the opportunities 
of suburban housing and establishing the ' 
pattern Jby which future generations of 
blacks yfould be discriminated against in 
suburban, housing markets. (HUD, 1975a, 

p. ii7). - ■ 

The Reasons for housing discrimination , 
are complex. A 350-year history of racism, J 
fear and misunderstanding contributes to 
negative attitudes. The following passage 
explains residential preferences, particu- » 



larly whites' 'preferences, m terms of 
status and symbcjls: 



( 



Residents can manipulate 'the," symbols of* 
home and neighborhood to^augment their.own * 
status . . . „they cap do. little, however, to 
prevent others, whom they migh£cbnsider.of 
lower status, from Manipulating residential 
status symbols in the same wa£ and thereby 
claiming status equality. (As an example); 

* whit€ rfesjdenjs of Chicago's Garfield Ridge 
community tolerated the presence of 'a large 
black population while it was cdnfinjed to the , 
nearby LeClaire Courts public housing proj- 
ect; the stigma of residence in public Jh'otjsing 

v is so pervasive that/it would be cTear to all/ 
that any black person in the area-was a public" 

o housing tenant and thereby not of equal 
status. White opposition became intense 1 , <■ 
howevei, as soon as blacks purchased homes 
in the neighborhood and thus* claimed equal 
status with ijvhites on the basis of Ihe immut- 

• able symbolism, of equal property ownership 
OPerry, 1976, p. 2b3). > . ' ■ * 



.The^problems in achieving open housing. 
s£em from three fundamental factors: ac-* 
quisition of land, financing and market- 
ing. These factors are affected by public 
and private' agencies a[hd individuals in- ' 
eluding "the federal government, state anil 
local . government, real estate* Brokers, 
lending institutions and suburbari resi- - 
dents. ; t t I 

t Federal, state and local governments 
&re the primary providers of publicly as : 
sisted housing, with "the federal govern- 
ment supplying most of the funding for' 
such housing. Although the federal hous- 
ing programs affecting ltfwer-'and middle- 
income families (public^ousing, sections 
235, 236, 221 and 202) receive the most 
publicity, a" much greater number, of 
American home buyers receive public , 
benefits in housing. Loans secured 
through the Veterans' Administration^ 
(VA) and the FHA, arid taxxleductions on' 
federal income tax are all forms of federal 
housing assistance to middle- and upper- 
income residents whijeh do not carry the 
same "handout" stigma or charges. of gov- 
ernmental interference as does federal 
housing assistance for lower-income resi- 
dents, * 

In 1972, the direct and indirect costs of 
federal, intervention in the housing mar- 
ket totaled, over $15 billion, with aboijt* 
half expended on programs for lower-in- 
come persons, These costs are summarized 
in the following tabled 
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Table 9 ' , 
Costs of Federal InterventiqK tn 
the Housing Marjcet,-1972* 

-\ Cost in 1972 

(in billions) 



•se; 

26 
40 



.Program or Policy „, > . » 

Homeowners' deduction 
Federal subsidized housing I 
programs • t . 
Federal welfare-assistances 
payments for housing 
QtherrfaxesloregoneJmcVding 
.capital gains on home s iles 

•yOO. 1974, pi 33 • * 

\ In 197QT, nearly 63 percent of the" over 
63.4 million occupied- dwelling units in 
the' United States were owner-occupied* 
The median sales price of hew one-family 
ttomes, however, rose from $23,500 m. 
1970 to $35,9O0~in 197.4,' (HUD, 1975a, p. 
250)! making it much more difficult 'for < 
■ families to own their^ homes? Based upon 
.'current practice, a family would need an «• 
" annuaK, income between $15,000 .to 
$18,000^0 purchase a home selling for 
$39,900, and, in 1974,- less than 40 per- 
cent of ali families in the United States 
had such ah income. By race, 42 percent of 
White families earned $15,000 and over, 
while only 22 percent of black families 
earned as much. , ; », 

Th'e^expansion of public power, has in- 
creased the opportunity of equality bat at 
. the same time offers; an instrument of 
abuse., and discrimination to those" who 

• seek it. Lar/ use controls such as zoning 
' and building codes Kave>ecome two of the 

most widely used, and abused, of such 
public int. raents with disastrous re- 
sults? 

Since most states provide little guidance to 
their locabsubdivisions in the area of land-use 
control, (the) general objectives (of zoring) 
-tend to be interpreted in the light of local 
interests. In the typical suburb, the power to 
. - zone becomes a mandate to exclude- land u^es 
which threaten community character, prop- 
erty values',or the fiscal well-being oMhe 
locality (Dahielson, 1976", p. 51). 

. In recent years, area-wide councils and 
planning agencies have been established 
by many states in an attempt to deal with • 
regional issueA on the 'local level. Such 
councils arid agencies, however, have tried 
to "remove themselves from' controversial 

• issues such' as open housing and desegre- 
gation to' maintain a "fragile." consensus 
(Danielson, 1976, p. 246). Furthermore, 



"many board members of such organiza- 
tions have allegiances V local government 
which oftentimes supercede their regional 
commitments. \ . « 

Real- estate brokers, have received both 
blame and praise for the lack of success of 
op'en housing. Whites blame brokers for 
blockbusting, yet thank them when blocks 
are shown horaes in other areas. Blacks 

l:hWge"thaTTeal-estate;. agents steer them 
into segregated neighborhoods or transi- 

, tional areas that rapidly will become all- 
black. Brokers often ejaim that their ac- 
tions are based on community norms and 
attitudes, and on the "real" economic 
issue of residential "mixing" resuming in 

lower values^ » 

But study indicates that there is no 
such clear-cut^outcome: / / • 

The effect of ^fegro occupancy upon property 
values varies from one section |bf the city., to 
another. -U • The arrival of a few Negroes 
may be the signal for a grfeat decline in sel- , ' 
ling prices or it may- lead to>n appreciable ' 
increase Much,depends upon the state of the 
total housing' market and the manner in 

* which (blacks) enter an area. . . .There is no : 
% one universal' effect of Negro occupancy upon - 

f * >property'values (McEntire, 1960, p. 160).; 

,' . * v / 

* The situational factors that do seem to 
,influefcce*eal estate bpokers in the\>p|ra- 
' tion of their business are the lending 

agency,> the Community and particular 

* sources of prbfit. Baf ed "primarily on the 
S idea of risks and the safety of the invest- 
ment": and 'often upon incomplete or mac- 
curate information, lending t agencies^ 
policies have historically all but excluded 

° transitional central city residential areas 
from loan commitments and, instead, fa- 
vored the expanding and "safer" suburban 
housing markets (McEntire, 1960, p. 166)* 
Developers have'fldt been able to .con- 
struct suburban black subdivisions with- 

• out paying m&re for the money and often- 
times the higher interest rate or points 
required would take all of the developer's 
profits, effectively cancelling the project 
(pp. 190-92). f . 

, But the most important factor in open 
housing ixi suburban areas is acceptance 
of blacks by the predominantly white res- 
idents already th^re: 

Characteristic of many changing neighbor- 
hoods is a falling standard of institutional 
Services and facilities. Most crucial of these, 
in middle-class ' *ighborhoods, is the school. 
The families who are most liberal on the 
racial issues are also apt to place a high value 



v * on education ot tKeir-children/AIthough they 
% may have no reluctance* to living in a mixed \ ^ * 
neighborhood . . • '.)( an influx/ of, deprived 1 
children lowers the. quality of the school, (the 
. whites) will be pressed* to leave. What matters \ 
t ultimately , . is how t home b^ers or renters 
' evaluate the prospects of a neighborhood. Un- 
less a neighborhood can^attraA a continuing 
% tinfloW'of white home seekersAit must tend 
-v inevitably to become ji minority district in the 
course of normal "turnover (McJ^Ui^}960f^ 



pp. 82-83, 85). 



The policies and, efforts tff government 
and private/organizations are determined, 
by the 4 perceptions and desires jof those 
bodies' members. It has been found that 
J^ipper-- .and middle-income residents as- 
sociate additional public costs,, and hence 
a higher tax rate, with increased^reside'n- 
tial occupancy by lower-income residents. 

The raraiificktions of these negative %t- 
titudes can be seen in Che unwillingnes^sof 
many blacks to' move to the suburbs; a 
major reason given in studies is M the lack 
of community facilities which the minpr- 
i|y person may freely ufee outside of the 
'minority community and the lack of as*: 
sociational opportunities" (McEntire, 
ol960pi>. 188). The result of a 1966 Harris 
Poll, however, indicated' that 68 percent of 
a„ random sample of American blacks in- 
terviewed h&d a preference for living in 
'integrated neighborhoods. >At the same 
time, only 17 percent indicated a prefer- 
ence for living in all-black neighborhoods, 
with oiily 8 percent of the northern blacks 
questioned preferring the all-black 
neighborhood. (Kain, 1975, p.. 60). 1 

'The federal response* to open housing 
demands was Title-VIII of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1968, .which prohibits discrimina- 
tion in all miiltifamily housing except 
one-tp^four family dwellings in which the 
owneiC occupies a^init /It also prohibits, 
discrimination in all single-family homes" 
except where the house is sold or. rented 
- by the owner-occupant without the use of 
a real estate broker, provided the home is 
not advertised in a discriminatory manner 
(HUD, .1974, p. 49). * 

Iij response to economic constraints op 
lo,wer-income residents, the federal gov- 
ernment operates various -housing assis- 
tance programs. In' 1^972,» over 21.7 million 
low-income households with income less '« 
than $7,000 annually were eligible for 
federal subsidized housing, yet only 1.51 
million of these households -were being 
served by various federal housing assis- 
tance programs and only a small percent- 



age of these ;were black; (HUD,. 1914, p, 

128). ; 

? Table 10 ' ; m % 

Percejitagefo? Households 
« Served by HUti Subsidy Programs 
by Income and Minority' Group, 1972* 



Gross Annual 
Household Income 

Under $1,000 * 

$£000-1,999 

$2,000-2,99^ *> 

$3,000-3,999 

HOOO-4,99^ 

35,000-5,999 

$6,000-6,999 

$7,000^7,999 , 

$8,000-9,99^' 

•HUD. 1974. p~ 104 



Household Grouping , 

Total * Black 

v ,1% . 2% * 

v >* 7 • f9 

• 7 . « 20 

6 * 18 * 

6 17 

> 5 14 

/ 4- : 11 

• 3 7.' 

* 1 ^ 4> 



John Macer- (1972) 1 , a noted English 
housing expert, was retained .by HUD to 
study the entire effort of publicly assisted 
A housing in^the United States. "In his re- 
o port/ Publicly Provided an,d Assisted 
Housing in the U!§A, he identified six 
pects of this country's housing' policies 
which tend to minimize the efforts of- 
v; housing assistance and, subsequently,- 
open-housing opportunities. These in- 
clude? 

• Too manj authorities, ^ore than one mil- / 
lion housing units are managed by 2,500 
local housing authorities, of which less 
lhan 300 own mors thap 400 units. 

•^Too little involvement by local government 
1 causingjocal government to feel little or no 

responsibility for the housing problems of [ 
, its own residents. 4 « * . % 

• Too much involvement by the federal gov- . 
ernment. Local' authorities have no sources « 
of revenue except rents; if locjal revenues 1 
could be genera tedf the federaj share could '* 
be utilized toward .expanding housing 
production and not on excessive adminis- 
trative monitoring x * 4 

\ • Too .much concentration on low-income 

\^ ' families. Projects should have economic 

/ \ mix so the potential of tenants ability to 

\ pay higher rents would rise. 

• To6 little housing management expertise; 
exacerbated by /too lijttle tenant ■ involve- 
ment, 

\ 

• Too narrow a view of housing. Government 
intorvciitioii has been viewed, as undesira- 
ble and therefore has^been^ confined to the 
smallest possible limits and lower-income * 
families, and there has been a tendency to 



^ view new housing construction as the cure 
for housing problems, (pp. 3-9J y 

Part;iV: Testing of Conclusions 
in;the Atlanta Region 

.Comparative statistics and analysis on 
a national -level are Useful in' framing an 
overall yiew of isolation in public educa- 
tion. They, become less adequate, however,- 
when discussion, centers on; particular 
cities or regions of "the country. For this 
reason a particular [region, Atlanta, has 
been chosen to illustrate some of the vari- 
ous indicators discussed in the first three 
parts bf this .-paper. ; , v 
'Demggrdphic Characteristics and Patterns 
in t^e Atlanta Region, 1950-75 

The Atlanta region, as dpfined in this 
study, includes the six counties of 
Clayton, Cobb, DeKalb, Douglas, Fulton 
•and Gwinnett and! 46 municipalities. Ten . 
public" schdbl ::: syslems serve the region, ,. 
including the six county systems and the 
four independent systems of Atlanta, 
Buford", Decatur and Marietta. 

In 1975 ; the six-county region was es- 
timated to have a population of -oyer 1 1.65 
•million, residents, more- than double the 
region's 1950 population, and; indicating 
its desirability and willingness to Joster ' 
employment arid 'residential oppor- 
tunities. The work force in the region ex- 
panded from over 400,000* employees to 
almost 600,000 between 1960 and 1970, a ^ 
49 percent increase. At the same time the£ 
population increased only 37 percent from 
slightly over one million in I960; to 1.4 
million l6 years later. The higher rale of 
growth of employment is indicative of the 
. region's" attractive nature to young single 
workers/and .a reduction in the average ' 
household size. , t 

The percentage of black residents in the 
region declined from 25 percent of the 
total population in 1950 to 22 percent in 
1975. The percentage of blacks in Atlanta, , 
howovei rose from 37 percent in 1950 to « 
55 percent by 1975;(ARC, 1976a; Dept. of 
*• Commerce, 1952, 196?. 1972). 

• The characteristic mobility of the re- 
gion's population, as reflected in the 1970 
census, was partially responsible for the , 
areaVgrdwth. In 1970, 58 percent of the 
residents' of the (then) five/county SMSA 
lived in a differen^house than .they did in 
1 j/65. Moves within the SMSA accounted 
fb- over half of the total moves during : 



. that period, wtfh-,72,210 persohs teaving . 
the- central city for other areas in the 9 
SMSA and 24,8(75 persons leaving other 
• parts'of the area to mpve' into the central 

city. ' i * ... 

; Of the' 72,210 leaving the central city 
■for other parts of the SMSA, there were * 
almost three times as many whites as. 
blacks. The reverse was true for. immigra- 
tion to the c central city, with 9.5 .percent of - 
the total clack movers immigrating com-. 

, pared t6 5.1 percent of the? total white 
migrants (ARC 1976a, pp. 15,18). - 
The'«de facto pattern of. residential ; 
" segregation <: characteristic of northern" 
cities has become apparent in the- Atlanta* 
region- during the last two decades* 
1950; -'66 percent of whites in the six- 
county region lived in census^tracts with . • 

. under 10 percent black residents; by 1974 ; 

a that figure had risen to 82 percent (ARC, ■ 

r i976a). • \ .: . -,, - ■ • . , 

- The annual family- mcome-^of black, 
.'families in the: metropolitan area rose 
. dramatically between 1960 and 1970.. In % 
1960, 79 percent, of all black families -' 
earneji less than- $5,000 annually. By 
1970/that figure had been reduced to 37 
percent of the black families? In 1960, 17 
percent of „the white families and 2 per- 
cent ofthVblack families earned $10,000 
or more. These percentages had climbed to 
k v 54 percent and 25 percent respectively by , 
' 1970 (Department of Commerce, 1962,. 

' 1972)., ' , •- .v . 

The rise in black family income/can be 
attributed, to several factors including a 
greater percentage of high school and col- ,« 
lege graduates, practical elimination of de 
jure .discrimination and inroads made in - 
■ eliminating de facto job discrimination. In 
1960, 5 pei cent of the employed blacks 
were classified as professionals, managers 
and administrators. This figure had riiore 
than doubled by 1970. At the same. time, 
the percentage oT blacks in private house- 
hold service decreased from 49 percent in 
I960 ' to 29 percent by 1970. The greatest 
1 'occupational' percentage increase for 
blacks came in sales and clerical workers, 
rising from only 6 percent of; all. black, 
workers in i960 to 19 percent in 1970. 
• Although blacks have made, substantial 
progress in equal occupational oppor- 
tunities, they nonetheless lag^'far behind 
whites in similar occupations. 

In 1960, 29 percent of all workers of. the 
region lived in the center city while. 48 
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•percent of the biacjc employees lived 
there. By 197j^ the percentage k 6f total 
workers living in the, center city' had, de- . 
clined to 15 percent, but the black worker 
percentage/ increased to '54 percent: -A , 
gradual outward shift of the entire labor 1 
forc^ to the suburbs 1uay be seen u between 
I960 and 1970 by comparing th^ 1 percent- 
ages in each of tfie suburban,/ rings. In • 
lwO, the percentage of .all workers in the 
center city and the first, second and third 
suburban rings was 29. percent, 47 per- 
cent,. 15 percent and 7 percent, respec-/ 
tiVely. In 1970, these /proportions had 
changed/to 15 jtercent, 52 percent, 24 per- 
cent arid 9 percent, respectively. > 

One of the primary reasons that blacks \ 
have not "made further advances is the 
lack or restraint of access to emerging 
suburban centers of employment, which 
creates additional transportation and time . 
cjosts. for blacks; these costs devalue sub- 
urban wages to the point that a negative ■ 
incentive is provided for taking a low-pay- 
ing and "perhaps lower-status job- in She 
central city* or moving .to another~ufbari 
afrea. ' ■ ; ' ■ ^ 

Atlanta and its region have grown from 
a regional distribution point to a national - 
and international transportation and ser-« 
vice u center. The region valid its people' 
have prospered" and, relative "to thevblder 
industrial cities of the north; - the envi- 
ronment has v " remained relatively un- 
scathed^ by dfevelopment. The~ figures on 



.population-growth and .distribution, how-i 
eyer, tell of less than full opportunity af- 
forded to* blacks and of 'trends begun,, 
which, unless -fyalted, will result in two" 
divided and walled camps — tfre blacks in, 
the <jities "(Atlanta, Decatur and>Marfetta) 
arid the whites in the unincorporated por- 
tions of the region's counties. 

Effects of Change^ori Public Education iri 
the Atlanta Region • 

* /The 10 public School systems of the 
region have basically maintained the 
neighborhood school 1 concept* which, be- 
cause of racially segregated housing pat- 
tern^,- has resulted in Segregated schools. 
The Atlanta system, tfiider a 1973* court 
order, allows transfers of black children to 
'White schools outside their, neighborhood,* 
but the rationale for such transfers has 5 
been eroded by, the. exodus of white stu- 
dents from thef?system. 

the average daily attendance (A$A) m 
the 10. systems: rose from over 116,000 
students |n 1950 to almost 306,800 stu- * 
dents ^iri, 1975, a 164 percent increase. 
During ,the same period the Atlanta sys- 
tem;, increased 74 percent over- its 1950 
ADA, .but declined from overJ)2, 700 -stu- 
dents iri 1970 to below 77,50ft five years 
P later.* Clayton County schools ^recorded the 
greatest percentage increase (613 per- 
cent), going from an- ADA of almost 4,100 
in 1950 to over 29,200 by 1975/ 



Public School 



System 

Cfaytpn 
Cobb 
Detfalb 
Douglas 
p -*Fu!ton ' 
Gwinnett 
Atlanta /;•" 
Buford 
Decatur , 
Marietta 

TOTAL 

Percent increase 
from previous - 
penod 



Table 11 

Average Daily Attendance (ADA) In the Six-County Atlanta Region, 1950-75 
(Georgia Department of Education, 1950*75) .* 



1950 

4.097 
8.118 
12,926 
2.577 
29:768 
'6,590* 
;44.401 
f 677 
3.241 
3,634 

116,029^ 



Average Daily^Attendance (K-12)' 



); 



Percent- 
Increase 



1960 "J/< 


{1970/ 


1975 


1950-75 


11.128 >! 


'24,982 


29,220 


/ 613 


20.918 ■ 


41.505 f , 


' 45,792 


464 


4>1.406 


80,556 


- 80,571 


524 fl 


',4.040 * 


6.865- 


9,794 


280 / 


24,236 


/ 32,240 


v 31,971 


. 8 ' 


9.162 . 


' 16.157 


23,075 


: : ' 250 : 


88.202 * 


92.702 


* 77.437 


74 


903 >' 


1.068 


1.156 


^71 


' 3,865 


3.929 


^3,408 


5 


5,209 


5,053 


4,367 


20 


209.069 


305.057 * 


306.791 


164- 


80 


46 


05 
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As a result of shifting populations, , 
there is a maldistribution-of classrooms ; 
within -the 10 school , district?. The tptal 
capacity in 1975 fat the 10, districts was 
304,000, with an.average daily, attendance 
of- 288,053, or 9$ percent of capacity. 
However, the ratio of ADA to capacity 
ranges from 149 percent in the Gwinnett 
•County-middle schools to only 44 percent ■ 
in the Fulton Golinty junior high schools.- 
. Another important disparity 'ahiong the 
school districts, isithe racial composition of 
their students;' Ina975~, 100 percent of the 
students in : the Buford', and Marietta 
school districts attended desegregated 
schools, denned here as schools,with not 
less than/a 10 percent minority popular 
"ti'on, whether -that minority be white or 
black students. Cobb County,; with 4.1 
percent of its-students attending desegre- - 
-gated schools, "had the lowest percentage. 
In- Atlanta, 31.5 percent ot the studente , 
attended desegregated'- schools (H&W, 
1974). Of Xhe -488 public schools in JJie . 
region, 235 (48.2 percent) are 90 percent 
or more white,- 106 (21:7 percent) are 90 
percent or mpre-black and 147 (30.1 per- 
cent) are desegregated by the definition 

noted above. * • ' * v . , 

The cost of public education also vanes 
widely within, the region, although all . 
systems have Experienced substantial m- 

- crepes in recent years. In 1975 Atlanta 
City Schools spent $1,411- per child for 
public education, the highest per-student • 
total in the entire state; at the other end 
of the scale, Clayton County spent $792. 

Increased per-student expenditures, 
however, do not automatically result in, a 
"more effective or efficient educational sys- 
tem In the state of Georgia, 72 percent of 
1 the total educational costs per student 
•. goes toward instruction, with the remain- 

- ing costs absorbed iby administration, 
transportation, maintenance and opera- 
tion ana fixed charges. In^Atlanta only 65 
percent of the schools' budget is spent on 

* instruction," whereas the Clayton County - 
system- allocates 80 percent of its budget 

" tb classroom instruction. ' • 

• Many whites and blacks have lost faith 
in the Atlanta school system/ The city of 
Atlanta has almost the same percentage 
of teachers with college degrees and a 
greater percentage of teachers .with five to 
seven years of college than DeKalb 

' County, considered by many to be the 
state's finest school system. Yet, ^hen 
achievement scores on standardized tests 



and grade-equivalence levels *e com- . 
pared, Atlanta students arejat the bottom * . 
of the region's systems. . * 

The'1973 desegregation compromise has 
burdened the system with an administra- 
tion that is top-heavy. The city system has 
not 'been abandoned, for many' people are- 
working to 'strengthen it, but a lesson can 
be learned .by many of the suburban sys- 
tems that are experiencing, or are going 
to experience, some of the city's problems. 
" Many of DeKa'b County's schools inside 
- Interstate 285 and south of Decatur are 
. rapidly becoming majority black. Pulton 
County schools in East Point, College 
Bark and the central portions of ' the 
, county have,- experienced an influx of 
black -students. In effect the schools of the # 
region are becoming segregated once . 
again, despite court orders, busing plans 
' and other- efforts. As it has been dem : 
onstrated many times, the internal forces 
working to defeat or negate such efforts . 
■are almost? always stronger than the out- 1 
"side intervention. In other works, internal 
support for change must be created or 
' reinforced for the intervention to hold any 
promise of success. . , ■ 

Agents of Change >in Atlanta -.The Courts 
' The single most influential, element in 
the effort to ; reduce isolation in the re- 
. giori's schools has been the court system.. 
The, courts have to a large, extent deter- 
mined the preseht level qf desegregation 
in . the Atlanta •' region's/ schools. There 
# have been five school .desegregation cases 
ahd -several other related cases from the^ 
region brought before the' Federal District 
Court, the 5th U.S. Circuit Courtpf -Apj- 
peals or the U.S. Supreme Court. in thfe 
past 25 years. Three of theses are.. of sig- 
• hificance'to'the overall structures of the 

10 school systems under study. 
.. The first major school desegregation 
suit was brought against the Atlanta 
school system by the National Association 
for the Advancement ; 'of Colored. People 
(NAACP) in 1958. In 1971, v the District 
Court found in part that: 

Atlanta's de jure status has long, since been 
removed. ... Its present problems are en- 
tirely de facto. There is absolutely, no evi- 
. dence of any affirmative action by the (At- 
lanta) Board (of Education) to increase (em- 
phasis radded) segregation . . . Looking 
ahead, the court is compelled to note that the 
critical point for puolic education in tt^ city 
. • of Atlanta and it environs has been rer chedA 
The situation calls for a sweeping examma- 



tiofc of its relationship to housings planning, 
finance, rapid transit and all other external 
factors, which vitally affects its role in the, 
community (Qpltioun v. Cook, .,332- F.Supp. 
• 804,1971).- 

The court forcefully plaqed the blame 
for the educational patterns of segregation 
on the Atlanta area's housing* patterns: 

Segregated housing, whether impelled by, 
school changes or. not, remains the uncon- 
querable foe of tKe. racial ideal "'of integrated > 
public Schools in the cities. The white flight to • 
the suburbs and private schools continues. ... 
The problem is no longer hpw to achieve in- 
;tegration, but how to prevent' resegregation 
* (Calhoun vr Cook} 332 F.Supp. 806, 1971). 

This aecfeiqp* was appealed by the & 
NAACP to the 5th U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, which ove^uled .the District, 
Court decree and remanded that the At- 
lanta public schools be fully .desegregated 
k immediately. .'The 'need' for a decjsion at 
that lpvel was obviated by a compromise 
agreement between the Atlanta Board of 
Education and the NAACP in 1973. - 
, In a case involving" the dispersing of 
public housing by the Atlanta Housing 
Authority (AHA) into Fulton County, the 
.question of the relationship^ between resi- 
dential segregation and school segrega; 
tipn was raised once again. Grow v. Browff 
(332, F.Supp. 382, affd 457 F.2d. 788, 
197l)**fconsolidpted twu cases involving - 
developers, who could not <get the nec'es- 
^sary rezonlng and building permits for 
'public housing units in Fulton County 4 
from the County Commission, Plaintiffs 
contended that the'two projects, Boatrock 
and Red Oak, were denied permits solely / 
because M racial discrimination. The 
•court ruled that the "commission's refusal 
to issue the building permits was dis- 
crimination against future public housing 
tenants on the*basis of their probable ra.ce ^ 
(the AHA waiting list of residents was 95 
percent black families). and ordered that 
Fulton County issue the necessary per- 
mits regardless of the nature of the project 
as long as it met the objective codes of the 
county. fThe future of'the city of Atlanta 
as a residential choice for whites- and the < 
dispersion of public housing as an -initial 
step-in .breaking the ^patterns of educa- 
tional segregation are two important as- 
pects of this decision: 

Within thp immediate future ... ft is not 
merely possible but certain that Atlanta will 
becqme. in essence, a black city with a solia 



white perimeter . . » the 7 goal of the plan is to 
perserve Atlanta's tuture .as a city in which 
both whites and blacks may live . .*. the 
public housing program in Atlanta*has con-s 
tribu^d, in no small way, to 'racial concentra^ 
tion in a compacted area. One of the conse- 
quences of raciar concentration is that it has 
become virtually impossible to achieve mean- 
ingful school desegregation. Indeed . . . a ' 
dispersal of urban housing patterns is the 
only alternative to massive basing if desegre- 
gation, rather than resegregation, is to be 
achieved (Crow v. Brown, 3£2 F;Supp. 384, 
: 391„1971). 

• - — . c 

.Another important element of the case 
was Judge Ederifield's ord^r creating a ' 
- ' comipittee to select possible future public - 
housing sites in Atlanta? and Fulton 
County. That committee's report was the 
* first attempt at a comprehensive public 
housing policy in -the. city. Thirteen sites 
injthe city and i8 in unincorporated Ful* 
ton <Jounty were selected as inpeting the 
following criteria: satisfactory topog- 
raphy; available and accessible public 
services suqh as health centers and. parks, 
uncrowded schools, public, transportation,-? 
compatibility with surrounding land uses , 
> and employment and shopping dppor r 
tunities. The report- recommended also 
that^the^ Atlanta. Regional Commission 
(AllC) plan for a regional housing author- 
ity, .that no more than 50ho 100 family 
units be built in kriy one location, that the 
leased housing program 'Section 8 and the 
old Section 23) be expanded and that pro- 
ject social services be increased (Research 
Atlanta, 1972, p.- $41 
/ The third court case significant to ef- 
forts to reduce isolation in Atlanta is 
another case involuting, the public schools, 
Armour v. Nbc (Civil Action No. 16708 
[N.D.Ga.]). The suitJwas filed by the 
American Civil Liberties Union in June of 
1972 on behalf of 26 black parents and 
their children; 'defendants included the 
state superintendent and board and '9 of 
the region's, 10 public school systems. -The 
last defendant was later added. v Irf this 
„ case,' expected to be tried shortly; ^plain- 
tiffs are seeking to achieve metropolitan 
. school desegregation by interdistrict 
transfer of students. 
In Armour v. Nix plaintiffs contend that 
* there have been covert and overt attempts 
on the part of Atlanta and the suburban 
school systems- to illegally maintain 
segregation. Their complaint documents 
several instances of cooperative interdis- 
trict busing* between Atlanta and other 



systems in order to maintain segregated 
- schools. ^ ^ ~ 

The interdistrict transfer^ white and 
black students has taken' place" among 
most, of the school systems under study 
through contractual arrangements "be- . 
tween two districts. In general, nonresi- 
dent black students have been allowed to 
^attend Atlanta schools and white Atlanta 
^students have attended public schools out- 
side the city. None of the school systems, 
^however, receive black students from 
"' other systems. Further, efforts to consoli- 
date the independent city school districts 
with their counties h&^e.'been rejected 
"because maintenance of the separate in- 
< dependent sy stem in the past of at present 
isolates; large numbers of black students 
within the independent schools systems' 
^boundary Jines" (Plaintiffs', 1975, p. 24). 
Plaiptiflfe also contend that state, re- 
" gional (the ARC) and local government 
actions have aided in the maintenance of 
segregated housing and, hence, education 
; patterns. 

* The state and its instrumentalities have pur- 
sued segregative public housing (urban re- 
newal, and exclusionary zoning) practices 
which have required or had the effect of: re- 
stricting blacks to prescribed . . (the cities* 
in the metropolitan areai . . . and preclud- 
ing blacks from Tesiding. in suburban com- 
munities in the metropolitan area. These 
practices have made meaningful school de- - 
segregation virtually impossible (Plaintiffs', 
1975,^:27). 

Agents of Change in Atlanta Local 
Government 

Within the Atlanta region, 105 public 
•or, semipublic units oLgovernment have 
varying control and responsibility over 
the region's residents, including 59 hous- 
ing, hospital, airport and other authorities 
and special districts, in addition to the 46 
municipal and 6 county governments^. . , 

Provision of services is handled primar- 
ily by the counties, with the smaller cities 
* contracting for such county services as 
fire protection, water and sewer, and 
. planning and zoning. Of the 46 x 
municipalities, 39 had populations of 
under 30,000; thus, the very-size -of the 
municipalities has forced either con- 
tractual, informal or joint obligations for • 
public services among municipalities or 
among municipalities and- counties. All 
total, there are almost 240 inter- 
governmental contracts of agreements be- 



tween the municipalities and counties for 
services* not including the agreements be- - 
tween special districts and Various, au^ 
- . thorities and the populations they serve. { 
% * Tax rates vary from a t high of 59.34 r 
mills in Atlanta to a low of 31.40 mills in 
Gwinnett County (ARC, 1976c, p. 2). In 
all of the counties and most of the 
municipalities of the region, school 
operating expenses require ^lose tfi 50 
percent of the resulting revenues. Accord- 
ing to an ARC study based on 1970 infor- 
mation, municipal basic, public service 
costs increased at a Higher rate than 
county expenditures as population?' in- . 
creased. In municipalities with pdpula- 

* tions over 15,000 the rate was over three 
times^the counties* per capita service in- 
creases. 

Atlanta's services have attracted lower- 
income residents to the city. from areas 
where' such needed services are either 
nonexistent or unsatisfactory. This has 
created fiscal strains on; Atlanta's gov- 
ernment as many expenditures have in- 
creased due to the influx of lower-income 
residents, yet the- rate of revenue collec- 
tion is limited in^ comparison with that 

* afforde.d by middle- and upper-income re- 
sidents: it has been estimated that the 
city spends more money on providing ser- 
vices -to • residences^ valued at less than 
$65,000 than it charges in users' yees and 

... taxes (Sweat). 

Atlanta is not the only jurisdiction 
within the region which has, 7 financial 
problems. Cities and counties ^hich have 
experienced recent growth have tried in 
0 vain to maintain adequate' services to 
their expanding population. There has 
been continued resistance/to annexation 
or consolidation attempts/ Therefore; the 
most likely legislative Responses to the 
fiscal problems and service in capacity of 
several municipalities #nd counties in the 
region is the creation either regional or 
multijurisdictional special districts s to 
provide such basic public services as wa- 
ter, sewage treatment and fire protection. 

The coats of providing services are going 
to continue to rise' due largely to federal 
and state environmental protection 
policies, increased levels of service, un- 
ionization of public workers and increased 
levels of public work force. 

•The factors associated with racial dis- 
crimination hive seldom been recognized, 
especially in cost-effective planning. 



Societal discrimination* and individual 
prejudice still overshadow such economic 
considerations a§ overutilLed schqbl 
facilities, adequate and safe housing for 
lower-incoitoe residents, effective use of 
natural and human resources, increased 
tax revenues ajid decreased public costs 
accompanying a population with reduced " 
unemployment. 

Finding an acceptable method of redis- 
tribution of the region's revenues and ex- 
penditures is perhaps the critical issue' in 
the Atlanta region, for Atlanta and the 
suburban counties and municipalities. If 
an equitable redistribution of revenues is 
. not achieved, the level of public service 
and the environmental quality in the .re- 
gion will decline; the racial chasm be- 
tween the region's major cities and sur- 
rounding areas will be enlarged^ and the 
deterioration of one jurisdiction- may have 
devastating economic and social 1 conse- 
quences for the entire region. In shgrt, 
.without some form. o£ intergovernmental 
• cooperation, the amenities ayailable in, 
and the resources of, the region jvilLtye so 
depleted that no amount of governmental 
separation and local autonomy will be 
able to maintain desired levels of urban, 
service. * 

Agents of. Change in Atlanta - Open 
Housing 

. As the Atlanta region absorbs new de- 
velopment and growth in population, old 
patterns of central city residential de- 
velopment are being replaced by suburban 
housing tracts, -nfew towns and planned- 
unit developments (PUDs). Patterns of re- 4 
sidential segregation appear as strong, 
and perhaps stronger, than before de jure 
segregative practices were struck down by 
the courts. 

The federal role in suburbanization and 
segregation, both in terms of action taken 
and opportunities missed, has Leen sig- 
nificant. The first outward movement of 
people, from Atlanta occurred in -the 
1950s. Early FHA and VA policies requir- 
ing homogeneous neighborhoods as a pre- 
requisite to financing affected the Atlanta 
region's housing, market in much the 
same segregative manner as they k did the 
rest of the nation. 

From 1958 to 1972, almost 25,000 resi- 
dential building permits were issued in 
Atlanta, l^percent for single-family units 
"and 88 percent for multifamily units. Of 



the multifamily dwellings, the federal 
government either partially or wholly 
subsidized 61 percent or 54 percent of the 
total residential permits issued (Research 
Atlanta, 1972, p. 34), If the federal gov- 
ernment had required affirmative action 
of public housing authorities and private 
developers before *jt released construction. 
Tunds, oyer one^balf.the..units-built during 
this period would have been affected by 

open-hoUsing policies. & . ■ 

Regionally, the dispersion of federally 
assisted housing has not been ac- 
complished. In 1975, the city of Atlanta 
contained 81 percent of the public housing 
units in the^region. Reportage of the ra- 
cial composition of projects is not required 
• by HUD and only the Atlanta 1 ' Housing 
Authority (AHA) maintains* such records. 
From interviews with {he directors of 
other authorities, it appears that as of 
1975 almost all of the public housing 
f$ s u3Dits outside the city were largely segre- 
% g&ted. : j 

] Under Georgia v statute, the Atlanta 
/ Housing Authority has jurisdu on to 
V build as far as 10 miles from the city's 
^\4>oundaries if there is not another housing 
authority in that' jurisdiction. -Expansion 
and 'dispersion of AHA housing within 
this extraterritorial area has been effec- 
. .tively stopped by Cobb and Pulton Coun- 
ties, which have created local housing au- 
thorities but have never built or owned 
any bousing units, and by DpKalb 
Courity, which has developed only one pro- 
ject. | 

" - In the Atlanta region there were in 
1975; nearly 12,700 ' federally assisted 
housing jmits financed through Sections 
202, -221(d)3 BeW Market Interest Raf;e 
(BMl|i), and 236, 70 percent in Atlanta, 
^lacks^tcupied 52 percent of the region's 

ni" -federally assisted units, and 88 percent of 
theSe black occupants lived in Atlanta. 

One of the few positive federal attempts 
at dispersing public housing has been Sec- 
tion 8 — Leased Housing. Under this pro- 
gram; units are leased from private de- 
velopers and the local housing authority 
pays in effect the difference between 25 
percent of the lower-income household's 
.adjusted ihcome and the fair market rent 
- of the dwelling. Seven of the region's local 
,housing authorities have requested allo- 
cations from HUD for Section 8 housing, 
but of the 2,147 units allocated by HUD to 
these authorities, only 713 units (33 per- 



cfent) had been brought under lease as of 
June 9, 1976 (HUD, 1975b). 

On the local level, starting in the 1950s « 
the region's county and municipal officials 
required racial restrictive covenants in 
rezoning petitions~<Plaintiffs\ 1975, pp. 
6-13). Zonihg has been a particularly ef- 
fective instrument of segregation, • 

The sale of housing to blocks has also 
been restricted by activities y of the various 
boards of realtors in the region, as well as 
by the Georgia Real Estate Commission. 
Between 1948* and I960, the commission 
suspended.or Revoked the licenses of black 
brokers and salespeople who sold homes 
in white neighborhoods to blacks; but it 
took no action to suspend white brokers 
for discriminatory real estate practices 
. until 1975 (Plaintiffs', 1975, p. 33). None 
of the region's boards of realtors have 
adopted the National Association ofjleal-, 
tors' Code for Equal Opportunity in Hous- 
ing or its Guide for Equal Opportunity in - 
Housing. Federal policies and real estate 
brokers, however, have not been the only 
determinants of racial discrimination in 
the region's housing markets: . 

In Atlanta ... the racial occupancy of cer- 
tain' disputed areas has been a subject of or- 
ganized negotiation between Negro and white 
communities. . . . Certain of the expansion 
- are3s desired by Negroes were violently con- 
tested. To insure peaceful transition (empha- 
sis added), a biracial group was^formed. . . , 
This group, with support from both white and 
' - Negro communities, negotiated the bounda- 
ries of Negro expansion. . . . Areas which it 
designated for Negro occu.nncy ceased to be 
contested and were promptly evacuated b> 
resident whites. ... In return for peaceful 
possession of certain desired territory, the 
Negro leadership agreed not to press expan- 
sion beyond certain limits, agreements which 
later it had cause to regretllntensified segre- 
gation is another price \\*iich Atlanta Ne- 
1 groes have had to pay for added living space 
UMcEntire, 1960. p. 78). 

Thus the limited federal efforts at black 
residential dispersion have been coun- 
tered by local governments refusing to 
accept public or 4 federally assisted hous- 
ing; and private attempts at dispersion 
have been hampered by lack of coopera- 
tion from realtors, lending institutions, 
local government and suburban residents. . 
Initial policieSsjand investments may be 
undertaken by public agencies toward 
open housing, but until the private sector 
is convinced that open housing is in its 
best interest little progress will be 
achieved. 



Part V: Recommendations and 
Implementation 0 

Although the recommendations of this 
section are based upon conditions existing - 
in/the Atlanta region,;they could be im- 
plemented in other metropolitan areas 
with similar demographic and gov- 
ernmental characteristics. Successful im- 
plementation in any community of 
policies intended to reduce educational 
isolation requires a basic understanding 
of the comprehensive and interrelated na- 
ture of the educational processes with res- 
idential, economic and' political, oppor- 
tunities. 

These recommendations assume that 
societal, institutional and individual val- 
ues will be sufficiently modified by the 
positive results of the initial phase 
strategies to stimulate and sustain suc- 
cessive phases of implementation requir- 
ing substantially greater value changes. 

Phasing is related to the nature of the 
action recommended. Actions which are 
v possible with minor or no modifications of 
existing practices or legislation are 
grouped in Phase I. Phase II requires 
moderate modifications, while the actions 
recommended under Phase III rely on 
fundamental redistribution of power, 
major legislative and policy changes and 
fiscal reallocation among the various 
levels of government. 

Each of the policies and actions recom- 
mended within this chapter is affected by 
a combination of federal, state, regional 
and local governmental policies and pro- 
grams, as well as private actions. Policy 
decisions on one level of government do 
not necessarily guarantee implementation 
at another. Thus, an interrelated system 
of 'policy makers, administrators, provid- 
ers and suppliers is involved in the im^ 
plementation of each of these actions. 

Implicit to the success of Phase III ac- 
tions is the successful implementation of 
preceding ones in Phases h> and' II. The 
underlying strategy to these recom- 
mendations is to sequentially expand and 
deepen commitment to the goals of redis- 
tributing population, economic opportun- 
ity and educational resources to reduce 
isolation in public schools. 

The frequency and extent of contact 
situations among ethnic groups are plan- 
ned to increase in each successive phase, 
complementing the various policies and 
actions. Beginning with such informal 
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contacts a£ shopping of walking,\jbe con- 
tact situation would increase with ex- 
panded empFoyment opportunities for _ 
blacks, more widespread use of public and ~ 
private recreational facilities and in- 
creased educational opportunities for 
blacks, eventually reaching the personal- 
contact level of integrated residential op- 
, portunities. * . 

The following contains a brief analysis 
of each recommended action. 

Phase I - " 

Civil rights- enforcement.. The federal 
government, through.the,courts and legis- 
lative edict", has reaffirmed' the civil rights 
of all Americans regardless of race. The 
impact of its actions r however, has been 
weakened by v £tate and local government 
interpretation and control. 

The ta£k of civil rights enforcement has 
proven to be difficult at. the local level. 
State and local officials sharing the re- 
sponsibilities of enforcement must serve 
two masters, the federal government and 
a local constituency; being directly ac- 
countable to local "idents, state and 
local officials and politicians may waiver 
on enforcement of civil rights issues if 
they perceive opposition from their juris- 
diction. 9 

In the face of state and local opposition, 
the federal government has at times not 
actively enforced or required compliance 
with its own civil rights policies. Until 
there is an aggressive and consistent fed- 
eral policy of total compliance with such 
regulations and laws, state and local offi- 
cials' cannot be expected to uphold these 
same enactments. 

In recent years, it has become apparent 
that a neutral stance toward civil rights 
compliance is, in effect, a negative one 
because it allows de facto barriers to civil 
rights to be constructed, replacing the de 
jure ones which have been removed. 
Through a. constant and uniform effort of 
civil rights enforcement, such de facto 
policies may be discouraged. 

Affirmative action in A-95 review. In 
each region there is an agency charged 
with the A-95 review process. These have 
been given far-reaching clearinghouse au- 
thority over most federal funding ehterlng 
local jurisdictions, including monies for 
community development. In Atlanta, the 
Atlanta Regional Commission (ARC) re- 
views all local requests forjederal funds 
to assure their compliance with, and ful- 



fillment of the objectives of the regional 
. comprehensive plan. . . 

Clarification of existing policies by the 
federal Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB) would further strengthen regional - 
agency attempts to disperse low- and mod- 
erate-income resident housing throughout 
metropolitan areas. The OMB should re- 
quire that all regional review agencies^ 
establish a comprehensive plan; develop 
strategies which reflect the region's prob- 
lems; and compete for fedj&al grants ^on 
the basis of the effectiveness of their 
strategies, including those for expansion 
of residential an4 economic opportunities 
for blacks. Federal funds could be with- 
held or diverted to complying jurisdictions 
within the same region. The critical fac- 
tor, however, is that federal funds remain 
committed to that same region with dis- 
tribution on this competitive basis and 
controlled by the regional agency. * 
* .An A-95 review agency has authoVity 
over the following housing programs: all 
housing with 50 or more lots which in- 

* volves any HUD home-mortgage plan; 
multifamily projects with 100 or more 
units which are under any HUD 
mortgage-insurance program (subsidized 
or unsubsidized); the public housing pro- 
gram; and HUD-assisted mobile-home 
courts with 100 or more spaces. Recent 
HUD programs such as Section 8 leased 

• publicJiousing and scattered site rehabili- • 
tation units characteristically involve 
fewer units, and as ttiey have begun to 
supplant the larger projects, the number 
of HUD projects undfer t\ie review of the 
A-95 agency has been reduced. Therefore, 
the minimum number of units required 
for A-95 review should be reduced to 10 
percent of current minimums in each 
HUD program. 

Coordinate tjxe activities of similar agen- 
cies. Many federal programs have been 
less than successful because of the lack of 
coordination with and participation of re- 
lated state and federal agencies. Those 
programs whick require supportive ser- 
vices from state and local agencies should 
be .reviewed by those agencies within a 
standard frameworjc^ provided by the 
OMB. Such review should include, by ' 
agency, an estimate of required services 
and programs implied by the action under 
review, a schedule of implementation arid 
a determination as to whether such sup- 
portive services are realistic. On tJitS basis 
the A-95 review agency would approve, 
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modify or cancel the tfriginaF request, de- 
pending on the supportive activities 
available and the relationship of the pro- 
posal to the regional developmentplan. 

Establish priorities for community-de- 
velopment funding. Tfie Housing and 
Community Development Act (HCD) of 
1974 consolidated the R^-'nistration of 
many federal programs to achieve better 
coordination- in meeting existing. commu- 
nity needs. As a result, however, the fed- 
eral government lost compliance control of 
some programs. 

Overly uniform requirements for 
unity-development funding should 
_ established by the federal government 
with each state community-development 
agency bound to maintain minimum re- 
squired standards that give priority to cer- 
tain needs. A state agency would then 
assign communities with inadequate af- 
firmative action programs, including a 
lower priority in allocating funds for low- 
and moderate- incpme housing, than those 
jurisdictions with such programs. This 
priority or incentive method avoids direct 
accusations of discrimination and 
minimizes straining local political support 
as noncomplying jurisdictions are not 
completely excluded. 

Present fiscal pressures are such that 
most local governments are requesting 
state or federal aid and will continue to do 
so. The demands of population growth and 
movement, increasingly restrictive (and 
expensive) environmental controls, the 
politically sensitive issue of increasing 
local property taxes to. pay for such im- 
provements, and the benefits of fiscal real- 
location and redistribution have con- 
vinced many localities that the dangers of 
affirmative action programs are out- 
weighed by the fiscal rewards of com- 
pliance. 

Through the resulting expansion of op- 
portunities in jurisdictions receiving fed- 
eral community-development funds, the 
residential and, indirectly, the economic 
and educational opportunities for blacks 
will be improved. Further, the public ser- 
vice expenditures of a region's population 
will be more equitably distributed by such 
a priority system because each locality 
would be required to plan for a racial and 1 
economic residential mixture. 

Enforce other federal grant require- 
ments. The federal government has for 
many years used the carrot-and-stick 



- method recommended above to gaii/local v 
compliance ^witii national policies/ Local ,\» , 
government has become accustomed to 
and has largely accepted this*1orm of bar- 
ter. Recently, however, local jurisdictions 
have resisted federal requirements while 
still accepting federal funding. Com- 
pliance with many of the policies of the 
Departments of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment (HUD) and Health, Education 
and Welfare (HEW) has been slow • in 
many localities and nonexistent in others 
because of the threat of desegregation 
such compliance implies. ' 

The most recent controversy has focused 
on the discriminatory u&j, of federal reve- * 
nue-sharing funds. The nondiscriminatory t . 
provisions Of the Revenue Sharing Act of 
1972 are not as comprehensive as those of 
, other federal funds and the extent to 
which federal funding can be used to free - 
local monies for projects, not covered by 
the provisions <of the act has not been 
' controlled. When' revenue-sharing funds * 
free a certain percentage of local funds 
(e.g., 25 percent) for other uses, these 
funds should be considered under the act's 
regulations. - 

Further, "enforcement" of the nondis- 
criminatory provisions of the act is lim- 
itH to the Office of Revenue Sharing re- 
ceiving complaints of alleged violations. 
The Office does not use audit or review 
procedures to monitor implementation by 
^localities. Through fiscal year 1975. the 
"average processing time to, close cases in- 
volving complaints was 10 months, with 
cases still pending having been open an 
average of more than 12 months. 

Enforcement of .federal requirements 
and regulations should be a consistent, 
established policy, and an adequate en- 
forcement - program should include 
selected reviews and 'audits of local 
programs to determine compliance with 
federal regulations. Regional federal 
agencies are currently responsible for en- 
forcement of selected federal programs. 
Enforcement must necessarily be carried 
out on a smaller than national basis, but a 
central agency should be charged with the 
responsibility of coordinating existing en- 
forcement sections in all programs. 

Affirmative federal facilities location 
policies. Over the last 25 years, federal 
facilities' have often relocated from central 
city to suburban areas where the insuffi- 
cient or nonexistent supply of suburban 
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housing* for blacks has forced bl&ck em- 
ployees- to either bear the increased costs" 
of commuting or change jobs. In 196,9, the 
General Services Administration (GSA) 
. issued a directive instructing all federal 
agencies not to locate in suburban areas 
unless transportation access or hoxising 
opportunities were available for lo\v- and 
moderate-income wbrkers 

That policy should -be modified such 
that no federal facilities will be con- 
structed in suburban areas without ade- 
quate housing opportunities for black 
workers. The environmental impact 
statement (EIS) necessary for such 
facilities includes a survey of such hous 1 
ing opportunities and a negative review 
should automatically reject the site. Af- 
firmative location of private industry 
should not be expected mntil location 
policies for federal facilities require equal 
housing opportunity for all government 
workers. 

Litigatior^ of zoning. Exclusionary zon- 
ing in suburban jurisdictions has served 
as an economic filter, primarily affecting 
blacks. In light of recent Supreme Court 
decisions, local ordinances may only be 
declared unconstitutional if the intent to 
discriminate can be proven, regardless of 
whether or not the effect of an ordinance is 
to exclude blacks. 

While the distinction between intent 
and effect has not been resolved by the 
courts, private pressures through selective 
litigation could help to clarify the issue. 
The key factor is the extent to which pub- 
lic policies can held responsible for 
segre t ative activity. With increased fed- 
eral aid to localities and a subsequent 
expansion of governmental activities and 
intervention in local decision making, 
courts are going to be hard pressed to 
ignore a government's overt or covert 
funding and policy roles in private ac- 
tions. ^ 

The mere threat of litigation can have a 
positive effect by exposing evidence of dis- 
crimination to the public. As a result 
plaintiffs may mobilize community 
pressures for solution, or, faced with long 
and expensive proceedings, government 
might choose to revise the restrictive con- 
trol. 

Litigation of public housing location. Al- 
though Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 prohibits discrimination because of 
race, color or national origin in, among 



other programs t projects receiving aid 
from HUD, public housing continues to be 
coricentrated' in central cities. Suburban 
jurisdictions have been able to control the * 
location of public housing without fear of" < 
state or federal intervention or <;he loss of 
.funding; consequently, there has been no 
^ incentive^ for thorn to* modify their posi- 
* tion. But those communities seeking 
funds under the 1974 Housing and Com- 
munity ^Development Act must submit a 
housing assistance plan; this plan con- 
tains an "expected to reside" section, 
» which requires jurisdictions N to estimate 
the number of low-income dwelling units - 
that should be built in the jurisdiction, 
baseel upon the a^t' s, criteria. If a jurisdic- 
tion^ found in violation of the 1974 Act 
or the 1964 Civil Rights Act, federal 
monies may be withheld. Litigation jto 
force compliance with this section has"' 
been successful in^Hartford, Connecticut, . 
with the result that five out of 'seven of 
the suburban jurisdictions involved 'have 
agreed to promote the dispersion of public 
housing in their area. Such litigation may 
make use of the 1974 Housing and Com- 
munity Development Act, the most effec- 
tive weapop in promoting regional public 
housing. 

Closely related ^to public-housing-loca- 
tion litigation are ' exclusionary zoning 
test cases because success in one case may 
affect other jurisdiction's. Until local 
jurisdictions are persuaded to meet the 
needs of all of their residents through 
revision of land-ijse controls the disper- 
sion of public housing has little chance to 
succeed. 

x Litigation of public school desegrega- 
tion. Recent litigation has expanded the 
range of actions that affect the educa- 
tional process to include regional em- 
ployment and residential policies, gov- 
ernmental intervention and policies, and 
private and public discrimination. The 
opportunity to desegregate the classrooms 
does not exist in many large cities because 
there are so few whites left in the public 
system and the issue of metropolitan rem- 
edy remains unclear. School-desegrega- 
tion litigation should be comprehensive in 
nature, related to housing and employ- 
ment opportunities, and remedies should 
be framed to the fullest extent possible for 
the "natural" desegregation of schools, 
i.e., desegregated neighborhoods resulting 
in desegregated schools. 
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Community organization and involve^ 
rrient: structure and- motivate. One of the 
'bitter lessons learned during decades. of 
scjibol^desegregation activities is that a; 
committed community .organization can 
slow,, dompromise and' reven block # 
implementation of judicial decrees. To 
harness this same organizatiqn and com- 
mitment for school desegregation and re- 
source, redistribution would insure their 
success. 

r The initial step in organizing a commu- 
nity group-to support desegregation is to 
identify the political and social issues, i.e.; 
the goals of population and economic re- 
distribution to achieve' educational de- 
segregation. From these an effective or- 
ganizatipnal structure can be formulated. > 
The opportunity for wide representation ' 
from existing racial, economic:, education, 
parent and student groups must be in- 
sured. Providing a forum where divergent 
points of view can be hear^ in a construc- 
tive situation, particularly in the initial 
stages, allows the organization to identify 
issues of conflict and by objective research 
and dialogue to attempt to resolve them. 

The success of the organization depends 
upon the motivation and desire of resi- 
dents to initially come together' in a 
dialogue. The responsibility for initiating 
.this coming together belongs to a nucleus 
of existing, respected community groups. 
The initial stimulus would probably come 
from a single group but the public effort 
must be a cooperative venture. 
" The structure of the organization must 
accentuate the shared strengths and prob- 
lems of all the members to achieve a 'sense 
of common purpose. If the prospective 
members perceive no benefit for them-* 
selves, they wjll have little incentive to 
join. 

Affirmative corporate-location policies. 
Locational studies conducted by most cor- 
porations include demand and market fac- 
tors and other economic considerations. 
Many rate the desirabUity of a community 
under .consideration in terms of its resi- 
dential areas, public service amenities, 
labor market and image; some, particu- 
larly national corporations, look for areas 
where all their employees .can find suit- 
able housing. Open-housing policies say 
something about the community and its 
progressive approach to issues. Corpora- 
tions should let local officials know the 
importance they place on such poljpies. 
This could be a positive factor in influenc- 



ing a community's attitudes toward open 
housing, school xlesegregntion ' and in- 
creased employment opportunities,, for 
blacks, % .; . 

Corporations may be---influenced to 
make such demands when th^y . realize 
that black employees may be less produc- 
tive and .may M v en Veave a company if 
they must live in a hostile community or 
iri a segregated residential section. Coti- 
yersely, affirmative corporation-location 
policies* could attract highly qualified 
blacks to a company; competition Tor the 
best employees could lead corporations to 
offer such policies as an employee entice- 
ment. ' 

Expansion of central city private-market 
housing loans. Individual relocation deci- 
sions are influenced by numerous factors, 
including redlining and steering. Such 
policies and those requiring largefr down 
payments for central city housing* dis- 
courage many prospective residents who 
have a positive attitude toward their 
neighbors and are willing to spend time 
and energy in community groups to help 
reduce isolation; these are the vfery qual-. 
ities a city needs to enhance its regional 
and national image. 

Through positive media * coverage and 
by word of mouth/central city revitaliza- 
tion and repopulation by upwardly mobile 
middle-income whites , could cause others 
to consider moving into the city to take 
advantage of its many amenities. The 
longer-range objective of this process is to 

* modify current belief that a suburban' 

* home is the ultimate aim of affluent 
whites and that the city is primarily a 
residential choice only of the poor and 
minorities. 

Phase II 

In Phase II, the* emphasis shifts from 
enforcing policies that" already exist pri- 
marily on the federal level, to revising 
mostly state and local policies, programs 
and actions. - t 

Reduce dependency of public-education 
funding on local property tax. The pri- 
mary revenue source of the local share of 
public education is the property tax. As 
long as this is the case localities will con- 
tinue to attempt to increase the number of 
tax providers. This means that small mid- 
dle-class families are welcomed in. most 
jurisdictions while larger, low-income 
families are effectively excluded through 
land-use controls. 
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'f ' f It is .unrealistic to expect the property > 
\tax to be replaced dvermght as the basis 
of Jocal education^ finahcing. Given in- 
creased levels of federal and state fund- 
ing, however, it is likely that its impor- 
tance will be progressively diminished in 
the immediate future. Initial policy 
changes to hasten that process are di- 
rected at the state level to develop a more 
flexible and equitable redistribution sys- 
tem of state ^financial aid to schools. 
1 First,, to equalize education service costs 
*in the urban afreas of, the state, cost-of- H 
living factors "should be established for 
eacli of the 18 Area Planning and De- 
velopment Commission (APDC) areas. 
% In 1976, the Georgia State Board of 
Education issued a policy statement sup- 
porting interdistrict construction of school 
facilities , by interested districts a\id 
. pledged to pay for the construction of such 
facilities. As a logical extension of that 
- policy,^ to better utilize existing school 
facilities and to improve ethnic balance 
the state should offer bonus factors which 
give incentive for the transfer of students, 
both inter- and intradistrict, such as those 
provided by Wisconsin (see Chapter III, p. 
52). 

While the federal share of educational 
expenditures is only 8 percent in the At- 
_ lanta region, it nonetheless provides val- 
uable services which, could not (or would 
not)^ otherwise be undertaken. To encour- 
age local districts to apply for such federal 
'grants,, thereby coming under their non- ■ 
discriminatory provisions, the Jst&te 
should match on. a one-to-one basis all 
federal monies granted to school" districts. 
By initiating voluntary interdistrict co- 
operative efforts with additional state 
educational contributions to local dis- 
tricts, a pattern of natural and c na- 
tive relationship among districts may. 
arise which is critical for successful im- 
plementation of the Phase III policy to 
develop a regional education authority. 
- Redistribute governmental services. Be- 
cause of cost factors, - many jurisdictions 
are unable to provide necessary services 
to all their residents. Housing for lower- 
income residents is still largely" excluded 
in the belief that such housing increases 
public service costs, despite results of sev- 
eral studies revealing that uncontrolled 
growth is the primary cause of increased 
public expenditures. 

Effective redistribution of revenues, re- 
sources, and r xpenditures, unlikely if not 
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V. 

impossible' on a local level, is realistic 
regionally. The establishment; of special 
districts under the review of the ARC 
would coordinate development and 
minimize public expenditures' in one local- 
ity created by the actions of an other local- 
ity . To minimize capital expenditures, de-^ 
veloping jurisdictions should establish an 
authority with units of government* that 
have already invested in capital facilities. 

'This relatively minor change from cur- 
rent practices would establish a long-term 
partnership' atnong local jurisdictions in-, 
stead of current short-term contractual- 
sales among local governments. Develop- 
ing jurisdictions would be assured of a 
partner's xoice in decisions affecting them 
and the urbanized jurisdictions would pro- * 
fit by having long-term economic partners 
in future capital-improvement projects, a M 
larger number of customers to serve and , 
possibly an increased bonding capacity. 
This redistribution of services and service 
delivery would reduce the average<costs of 
services. - 

The regional planning authority's mon- 
itoring of service extensions in relation to 
the regional plan would control the nega- 
tive effects of growth. Conditions for ser- 
vice extensions wouH include the usual 
ones involving minimum population, den- 
sity, other economic factprs and an addi- 

\ tional requirement that an area provide 
housing "opportunities for its propgrtion of 
the regional minority population. Over 
the next 20 years this policy- alone.could 
effectively desegregate* over 50 percent of 
the projected population of the region. 

Such special districts should be multi- - 
functional. It is important for the lorig- 
" range success of x the .district that their 
duties are "not too. narrowly defined by 
state enabling legislation., The success of 
initial intergovernmental cooperation in 

. the region will help to determine the 
feasibility and approach to be used for 
further regional cooperation proposed < 4$ p - 
Phase III. 

Establish housing-improvement dis- 
tricts. In those residential neighborhoods 
where Phase I policies such as increased 
loan commitments have had little or no 
revitilization effects, the city may desire 
to establish a housing-improvement dis- 
trict. Under a proposed constitutional 
amendment, after two public hearings and 
adequate notification, portions of any in- 
corporated city in the state of. Georgia 



. 'may be declared a housing-improvement 
; district. To be eligible the area must b$ 
1 determined to be a Hability by the cit# 
due to physical deterioration or obsoles- 
cence and other conditions detrimental to 
the city's health, welfare and economic 
y stability. 

* Once an area J?as been so designated 
the city must develop a plan which de- * 
scribes ' the redevelopment or rehabilita- 
tion of all or any part of that district. For 
up to 10 years "the state enabling legisla- 
tion totally exempts from taxation any 
improvements Ho property used for rpsi- 
denbes, parks *and recreation facilities. . ® 
Their t<ax valuation would be taken as the . 
value <flf the property the year prior to 
^ redevelopment. After 10* years, the prop- 
erty would be reassessed and taxed at the 
normal valuation. > ' . 

The resulting benefits would be similar 
to those of expanded central, city loans. 
Middle-income whites and blacks, at- 
tracted to a central city' residential 
neighborhood .because of the guaranteed 
lower and stable tax burden, could dem- 
onstrate the positive aspects of heteroge- 
neous residential neighborhoods to others. 

Institute inclusio'nary zoning. Inclu- 
i sionary zoning buildg upon Phase I litiga- 

tion against exclusionary zoning policies. 
Fairfax County, Virginia, and Montgom- 
- , ery County, Maryland, have developed in- 
clusionary zoning policies for residential 
developments of 50 units or, more, requir- 
ing that 15 percent of a development's 
units be for low- and moderate-income re- 
sidents, with 6 percent the minimum for 
low-incpme residents.. 

Such policies, are of questionable legal- 
ity; but instead of demanding that a de- 
% . veloper provide a certain.: percentage of 
housing for low- and moderate-income res- 
idents, a jurisdiction could offer develop- 
ment-density bonuses for alternative land 
uses included in subdivisions. An example 
would be a bonus equal to the percentage 
of dwelling units provided for low- and 
moderate-income residents, up to 25 per- 
cent of the total units. As a further incen- 
tive, up to 5 percent of the installation of 
basic public services would be provided by 
in-kind contributions from the regional 
special district if the devfeloper set aside 
land for the construction of community . 
v . facilities. - 

The ARC, as coordinator of the regional 
v - service districts, would also be the coor- 
dinating agency for local inclusio'nary zon- 
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ing policies, with the responsibility of 
drafting a model ordinance Incorporating^ 
density bonuses. To insure acceptance the 
ARC should establish a method of giving 
priority to service extensions into areas 
adopting such an ordinance. The result 
should be a more desirable racial and 
economic mixture built into the pattern of 
developing residential subdivisions. 

Establish state zoning appeals board. 
The state of Georgia should be gi^en 
legislative mandate to review local zoning 
decisions deemed .to have state or regional 
impact, specifically, those, local zoning 
cases dealing with housing for blacks, 
whether -of low, moderate or' upper in- 
come. The 18 APDC's in the state would % 
act as regional initiators of such a review 
process. . i 
An example of this procedure might "be ■ 
-a rezoning hearing in a suburban county 
to change a tract zoned single-family resi- 
dential to a medium-density, multifamily 
development. The developer mifeht be a 
Hmited dividend, nonprofit or public 
agency. The local zoning review board 
would decide the case; if the request were 
denied, Jt would routinely be sent to the 
ARC for review against three criteria: 
whether -the jurisdiction has a minority 
population roughly equivalent to the re- 
gional minority population, whether the 
area -in which the housing is to be con- 
structed has a minority population of 
. more than 25 percent of the jurisdiction's 
total minority population, and whether 
the construction of the. multifamily units 
is inconsistent with the regional develop- 
ment plan. 

> If any of these three conditions is evi- 
dent, the ARC has the option to approve 
the decision, but if none is^or if one is 
evident with extenuating circumstances, 
the ARC would then notify the local zon- 
ing board that state appeals board action 
was being initiated. The locality would 
have 14 days to show cause why the case 
should not be appealed or to reverse or 
modify its initial decision on the matter..- 
If, at its hearing, the state board is unable 
to find local circumstances that override 
the regional impacts and justify the de- 
nial, it would order the local Voning board 
to modify or reverse its decision. 

By resorting to this process only as a 
back-up, the regional and local bodies 
would work together in resolving differ- 
ences between local needs and overriding 
regional objectives. Using the regional 
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planning and development agency insures 
full knowledge of the project's "relationship 
to 'the regional development plan and the 
locality's past attitudes and actions. When 
the. residential and employment oppor- 
tunities of the region's minorities are re- 
stricted by local policies, local interest 
must yield to promote the welfare, safety 
and fiscal stability of the metropolitan 
area. * 

Community organization and involve- 
ment: marshal and implement action. 
Many of the policies of Phase II require 
state, regional and local legislative action 
to modify existing policies. These actions 
represent the first time in this sequential 
process that local residents, have the op- 
portunity to register their opinions on 
recommended strategies. It is also the 
first tiWie that the community organiza- 
tion network will be called upon -to foster 
and sustain widespread commlunity sup-_ 
port. 

Community meetings in this phase 
should reemphasize the common prob- 
lems the community's divergent groups 
have and specify 'how the recommended 
policies might solve or reduce them. When 
the comm,unit# structure has been 
adequately established and refined, the 
organization's members then lobby for 
passage of the enabling legislation. 

Require expanded housing opportunities 
with expanded employment base. Histori- 
cally, the city of Atlanta has both grown 
as an employment center and provided the 
opportunity for housing and employment 
to all workers, regardless of Color or t 
income. The same conditions do not, how- 
ever, exist in most of the region's subur- 
ban areas where fiscal barriers have al- 
lowed employers to settle in suburban 
jurisdictions while excluding many pros- 
pective employees. 

To remedy this situation, the state 
Should pass legislation enabling the area 
planning commissions to work toward 
achieving' a regional housing end 
employment balance in compliance with 
the regional development plan. In the At- 
lanta tfegion, each local jurisdiction would 
have to file a housing opportunity propor- 
tional evaluation (HOPE) report, estimat- 
ing the number and propprtion of black 
residents in the jurisdiction, the number 
of black residents working in the jurisdic- 
tion and the proportion of- black workers 
to the jurisdiction's total work force/ 



* The estimates provided by the HOfcE 
reports would be mapped and analyzed by^ , 
the ARC. Existing deficiencies of housing \ 
opportunity for blacks would "have to be X 
remedied if the percentage of black, inter- 
jurisdictional commuters were 1.5' times 
or more as great as the percentage of their 
white counterparts. Remedial action 
would involve the provision* of additional 
housing opportunities for black workers at 
the' same rate as the black to white' com- 
muter rate. (As an example, if this rate - 
equals 2.2, then 2.2 times as iflariy hous- 
ing opportunities for blacks must be pro- 
vided in the jurisdiction as the percentage, - 
of new black residents to total black 
workers in the jurisdiction.) , 

For jurisdictions with a comparative 
rate below 1.5, the number of housing 
opportunities provided for black workers y 
must equal the ..percentage of current 
black residents to workers plus 5 percent 
annually. The 5 percent surcharge wohW<^ + 
be omitted when the black commuter rate ^N- 
fell to 100 perceni of the white rate. 
, If the number of black workers in a 
jurisdiction is 16ss than 10 percent of the 
. total work force, the jurisdiction would be 
required to actively solicit and promote 
the hiring of blacks to achieve this 
minimum percentage within three years. 
A total of 1.5 times the annual number of 
new black workers would be required for 
additional housing opportunities for * 
blacks until the black commuter rate was 
100 percent tof the white rate. \ 

As infcjenjiives^the ARC could deny fed- 
eral fund&'t4'$ local jitoisdiction which did 
not ctffnply with this policy of equal resi- 
b ~*dQnti£l and employment access aftd the 
state could likewise ^withhold funds from 
such jurisdictions if the ARC so recom- 
mended. Further, all nonresidential re- 
zoning requests brought up in the affected 
jurisdiction would automatically be heard- 
by the state appeals board to determine if 
the zoning were in the best interest of the 
region or if the commercial interest or 
industry should locate elsewhere in the 
region. 

P hase III 

Community organization and involve- 
merg: solidify gains for, new basis. Only 
widespread and positive community .sup- 
port can sustain t}ie policies recommended - 
in Phase HI. This 'filial ph^se of commu- 
nity organization and involvement re- 
quires that citizens adopt, internalize and - 
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live fundamental changes in their gov- 
ernmental structures and their lifestyles. 

'■Establish regional education authority.' 
Phase I and II actions should have estab- 
lished a sound basis, for the initiation of a 
regional' education authority (REA). 
Membership of individual school districts 
in the REA would be a prerequisite <to 
their receiving any state funding above a 
minimum amount of $100 per ADA stu-<> 
dent. The principal duties of the REA 
would be the redistribution of'local educa- 
tion-revenue, funds, coordination of 
facilities usage, development and opera- 
tion of alternative educational cjenters and 
'allocation' of state education contribu- 
tions. The administration would be • 
handled by a establishing four zones in the 
region, each containing six districts. The 
zones would be drawn to include portions 
of at least three existing school districts 
and one must be a portion of the city of 
Atlanta system. 

The other incentive for membership is 
vthe development and operation of spe- 
cialized alternative-education centers. 
Each district would have one alternative 
"elementary center and each zone would 
hav\ two ' middle or senior high school 
alternative centers, the nature of which is 
to be determined' by the residents of the 
districtsXThe basic options include: open 
and fundamental education for elemen- 
tary centers, career-exploration centers 
' for middle schools and programs of career 
specialties and joint enrollment for high 
school centers. Special programs for hand- 
icapped and gifted students of all ages are 
to be provided region-wide. 

Use of existing educational facilities for 
REA centers is a priority, with new facil- 
ities being constructed only if existing 
ones are inadequate for the program. 
Regular activities in the local schools 
would continue but would be made avail- 
able to all students of the zone under an 
open-transfer plan. 

Desegregation of the classroom is an 
objective of the REA, although increased 
quality of education is its primary goal. 
Voluntary transfers among existing 
school districts are encouraged subject to 
REA approval. In the first year of the 
" "authority's existence, a minimum of one- 
third of the region's schools should have a 
majority student body no more than 65 
percent of one race, with all schools meet- 
ing, this criterion by the end of the third 



year. No student will' be allowed to trans*, 
fer intb a school with more than 75 per- t 
cent of his of' her race. , . 

Existing school districts will, after three t 
years, be combined into divisions of .the 
regional authority for administrative pur- 
poses. The divisions, however, will remain 
functionally independent, able to choose 
their own methods of responding to the , 
policy, statements of the- REA as long as 
these methods do not conflict with the 
REA objectives and guidelines. ^ 

The Atlanta region's school districts 
have a wealth of educational resources; f - 
through the REA, these will be available 
to all the^region's students. The REA 
' would also serve to,minimize the duplica- 
tion of facilities and enable the acquisi- ; 
. tion of Materials or facilitates which one 
system alone would not afford. 1 

Institute housing-allocation plan. The 
regional housing-allocation plan (RHAP) 
would institutionalize regional coopera- 
tion, requiring that each jurisdiction pro- 
vide housing for its fair share .of the re- 
gion's minority and low-income residents. 
Existing community-development agen- 
cies at the local jurisdictions will continue 
to prepare .'proposals for fed eral N funding 
and to implement those approved, ■ but 
proposals must receiye the ARC appf ova 
to insure they conform to the regional 
developmental plan. f 

Factors considered in the RHAPfe allo- 
cation of housing opportunities ijiclude 
each jurisdiction's income distribution, ra- 
cial composition, residential density, 
existing housing needs, developable lands, 
employment opportunities, capacity of 
educational facilities and the fiscal stabil- 
ity>TKe geographic units of the RHAP are 
coterminous with those of the regional 
: education Authority. Each of the zones is 
assigned its weighted proportion of hous- 
ing opportunities for blacks and new con- 
struction in each of the districts may not 
deviate more than 15 percent from that 
proportion, to insure that black residen- 
. tial opportunities are found throughout 

all districts. v^v . 

Taking into consideration the economic 
consequences of economic integration, the 
RHAP/will not require' that housing for - 
lower/income residents necessarily' be 
bailt/in middle- or uppewncome residen- 
^ tial Neighborhoods. What the RHAP will 
\ require is that a specific proportion of 
\ blacks have the opportunity to reside in 
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each of the 24 xiistricts. The resulting in- 
creased residential opportunities for 
blacks, improved proximity to jobs and f 
.improved educational resources, should 
improve economic desegregation, over 
time. 

„ Summary. Phase Ill's basic structural 
.changes in the delivery of educational 
services, and housing opportunities in- 
stitutionalize the voluntary gains stem- 



mihg from * preceding policy actions and 
expand the gains into jurisdictions where 
voluntary adoption has been minimal, " . 

This overall strategy is*not designed to 
force desegregation on unwilling partici- 
pants, black or white/ Rather, it is ..in- 
tended to serve as an Instrument of com- 
municatiori to establish an objective 
dialogue through which individuals may, 
determine t their own courses of action 
within a system'of equal opportunity. 
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^ Appendix A 
Additional Resources A 



A, Metropolitan cooperative programs: city/suburb 

METCO - Metropolitan Council for Educational Opportunity; For information contact: . 

Marcus Mitchell % 
Director of Public Relations 

, m * metco v ; , 

55 Dimock Street 
Roxbury, Mass. 02119 # 

Project Concern. There are* two Connecticut programs.For information contact: 
* v William F. Paradis, Director 4 Richard McCaQlley, Coordinator 

Project Concern " Project Concern 

k 128 Westland Street 197 Dixwell Avenue 

Hartford, Conn. 06120 New Haverf, Conn. 0651 1 " ^ 

» • / t« «- — 

Metropolitan Rochester Urban/Suburban Independent Transfer Program. For information contact: 
uorman N. Gross 
Urban/Suburban Transfer Program 

2400 Oakview Drive . 
Rochester, Ne# York 14617 ^ 

B. The following is a list oTsome of the' individuals and organizations In various cities who arb knowledgeable 
about the processes and problems of desegregation. 



BOSTON 

James Breeden, Executive" Director 
City-Wide Coordinating* Council 
31 Milk Street 
Boston, Mass. 02108' 



fjobert E, Donahue, Djrector 
Officio! Implementation 
Boston Public School^ 
26 Court Street - ' % 
Boston, Mass. 021Q8 



ERLC 



Mary Ellen Smith, Director „ 
City^Wide Educational Coalition 
52 Chauncy Street 
Boston. Mass ,02111 



Robert A. Dentler, Marvin B, Sbott 
Special Masters to the Court 
School of Edr^ation, Room 1092 
Boston Univer. .»/ 
765 Commonwealth Avenue ' 
Boston, Mass. 02108 
Charles L. Glenn, Director 
Bureau of Equal Educational 

Opportunity 
State Department of Education 
178 Tremont Street 
Boston, Mass. 02111 . 

9 



DENVER 

Omar Blair, Member 
Board of Education 
Lowry AFB, Bldg 375, DTCO 
Denver, Colo 80230 

Evie G. Dennis. Administrative 

Assistant to the Superintendent 
Denver Public Schools 
900 Granf Street 
Denver. Colo 80203 • 



Arthur Branscombe, Education 

Editor x 
ThcDenver Post 
650 15th Street - «■ 
Denver, dolo 80201 
Ramona McHenry. Chairperson 
Rev'erend Rjchard Kerr 
People Let's Unite for Schools (Plus) 
The Church of the Holy Redeemer 
2552 Williams Street 
Denver, Colo. 80205 
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DETROIT . 

, Gerald Mcintosh,. birfctof 
Office of Desegregation 
. Detroit Public School? * 
5057 Woodward Avenue. Room 970 
Detroit. Mich. 48202 : 
; "Annamarie G^Hayes. Principal 

Investigator 
The Training Institute tor 

Desegregated Education 
235 College of Education * 
' Wayne State University 
Detroit. Mich. 43202 

* ~ ' . " N 

MILWAUKEE 

* David Bednarekj Reporter * N 

Milwaukee Journal 
333 WeSfState Street 
.Milwaukee, Wis. 53201 



Reverend James E. Wadsworth ^ * 
General Superintendents Committee- 
Advisory Cpuncil on Desegregation 
5057 Woodward Avenue. Room 970 
Detroit. Mich. 48202 . 



Dennis J. Conta . 

2611 North Wahl Avenue . 

Milwaukee. Wis. 53211 

WILMINGTON 

Qarroll W. Biggs, Superintendent 
Alfred I. DuPont School District 
4 Mt. Lebanon Road . 
• Wilmington Del. 19803 , 
Ruth Graham. Betty Lewi?. . 
Co-Chairpersons Citizens" 

Alliance far Pjblic Education 
830 North U>- on Street 
Wilmmgtor Oel 19805 
Jeffrey A Raff el. Staff 'Director 
Delaware Committee on the 
, School Decision 
2 p West Delaware Avenue 
Newark. Del. 19711 



David A. Bennett. Deputy . 

Superintendent * 
Milwaukee Public -Schools 
Post Oific? Drawer 10K 
Milwaukee. Wis. 53211 ^ 
John A. (Sronouski, Special Master 
'261 U.S. Federal Building f . 
Milwaukee. Wis/53202 . 



Joseph E.Johhson, Superintendent 
Wilmington Public Schdols * , 
Post Office BbX 86? 
Wilmington, Del 19899 
Dorothy Marengo. Executive Director 
SANE. Inc. ^ ' 
1212 King Street*' 
Wilmington, Del. 19801 

Jo'seph tfule • * . 
Department of Public Affairs 
I. E. DuPont Company 
Wilmington. Del. 19898 



with local leadership ,n cities contemplating or undergoing desegregation, contact: Frank A. Rose. A. Wayne 
Braden or Ms. Mardi Osman. - 

Lamar Society 5 
475 L'Enfant Plaza West " ' # * 

Suite 2100 „ * 

Washington. tfC. 20024 

/ 1 \ 

i cwmk« ctmtMiv Center The center's staff focus primarily pn the particular needs Df those persons 

Contact' James E Barries . > m 

, National Education Strategy Center - ' 
69, Lafayette Street * 
Hartford. Conn 06106 * ^ 

H«\« n *Cc*n\er for Quality Integrated Education. Among other activities, the center, porks' with community 
orgS ^ the Emergency Schtfol-Aid Act. Contact. Donald R. Shire. 

National Center, for Quality * 1 
integrated Education * ; ' 

1201 16th Street NW # 

NEA Building, Room 403 

Washington. D C 20036 ■ 



Appendix B 

Geocoding System: The Seattle School Experience 

William A. Collison 



The objective of this appendix is to pro- 
„ vide & the interested reader a more-detailed 
description than appears in the text of 
geocoding or geographic analysis systems, 
their general utility to school districts and 
.their potential as a tool in efforts to re- 
duce isolation. 

The following is an edited versiQn of a 
paper by William A. Collison (1973) of the 
Seattle Public Schools, which has been 
generalized for purposes of this publica- 
tion. The first section of the paper relates 
to the functional uses of geographic 
analysis and the second to the models 
identified in-Charles E. Barbe Jr.'s (1973) 
Geocode Utility and Functional Models. 

Many school districts in our large met- 
ropolitan areas'are currently experiencing 
a cluster of very similar problems. En- 
rollment is declining, in numerous sub- 
urbs as well as*in central cities. In addi- 
tion there have been drastic changes in 
. the composition of student bodies, and to 
some extent staffs, such that central cities 
have a disproportionate share, and some- 
^tiines^a majority, of disadvantaged and 
mfeontjTstudents^^Desegfegation is often 
a pressing and controversial issife. 

-The problems associated with declining 
enrollment, desegregating neighborhoods 
with high concentrations of minority stu- 
dents or* students on the low end of the 
economic ladder, facilities consolidation 
and. upgrading and transportation plan- 
ning all lend themselves tQ cargful geo- 
graphic analysis. 

^iven^Xgcent trends in declining finari-~; 
.rial suppS : CnP^i^ € ^ca t i on systems 
may' turn increasingly to suchTtools - to r 
maximize existing resources. . . 

\ Functional Uses 

Th6 need to identify resources and ^o 
locate areas where they_are needed, to 
determine priority of needs arJcTfo develop- 
aneans: for economically allocating stu- 



dents to resources and resources to stu- 
dents, is the focus of geographic-analysis* 
efforts. , 1 

Analysis tasks involve identifying the 
distribution of the student population, the , 
associated characteristics of those stu- 
dents and the resource requirements of 
the various neighborhoods served, includ- , 
ing such needs as transportation re- 
sources, facilities and equipment and gen- 
eral or specialized teaching resources. 

Each student's location and his or heir 
associated characteristics are maintained 
on an automated file. Locational or geo- 
graphic, characteristics include census 
tract and block, nearest nodes and, the 
distance between the student's residence 
and a pool of the nearest schools (this 
number would vary, depending upon the 
size of population necessary for sufficient 
resource distribution). . . 

With this information a system is 
equipped to provide: 

* 

lr- Principals with 

a. point maps liy student residence 

b. boundary-analysis maps 

c. statistical summaries by school, 
grade and race. * 

2. Transportation planners with 

a. eligibility lists for transportation 

b. siudent-identification cards 

c. planning^worksheetTmaps. ^ 

3. Office of Student P^eme^Twith 

•a. reports gf-aH^fudents attending a 
_ ^school^other than their neighbor- 
^ hood school (this office is "charged 
with implementing school-as- 
signment and contrql policies) 
b. eligibility lists (or transfer orders) ' 
for students graduating from one 
building to another:. 

4. Population-analysts with 
_a^n£ighborhood facial-distribution 

summaries, both in report and 
- * graphic form 
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b. migration indicators by race, in- 
cluding 

(1) direction 

(2) velocity 

(3) dispersion 

c. selected socioeconomic charac- 
teristics for validating student 
eligibility for special funding. 

. 5. Facilities planners with summaries 
by school of current and future space 
requirements, r&nk ordered by 

a. student proximity 

b. excess school capacity ' 

c. distance from sdiool 

In addition, a facilities-modeling sys-, 
tern will close s^ted schools r report 
,the impact on adjacent schools and 
■ the change in" the service level to 
affected students/ 
* jGeocoding and geographip analysis tools 
are becoming an integral part of school 
district planning and administrative pro- 
cesses. Spatial statistics have been used to 
summarize large arrays of data. The 
center ot gravity anil .standard circle are 
instruments by wliich to measure cen- 
tralityimd dispersion of racial groups and 
to plan fadHtiSTocation for special dis- . 
•trjct or area-wide programs. £y measur- 
ing any racial grqup over .time, a district 
may obtain a measure of mobility by di- 
rection, velocity and dispersion. 

•Contour ^mapping and trend-surface 
analysis, made possible through $eocod- 
ing, are effective media for summarizing 
information. In Seattle such 3 -dimension- 
al representations have been used to l a- 
late racial an4 student dropout by general 
location. * ^ \ 

Spatial autocorrelation may be the 
greatest potential tool available to' a dis- 
trict. Through its use a district can not 
/6nly deal more effectively with 3uchJ)asic 
concerns as the most-efficient gelation- 
ships of student demand to facility capac- 
ity and the minimizing of trav*l| times^ 
but it can better explore the complexities 
- involved in areas su£h as desegregation, 
dropout prevor.tionrlind the impact of pro- 
jected school closures- * ; 

II. The Geocode Model 

The first step in utilising a geocode 
model is the application of* a fixed area 
code to\ data. This is usually done with a 
grid, each unit of which is a small geo- 
graphic area. U.S. Census statistics can 
supplement the associated student charac- 



teristic in a district's recprds,. either by 
u^ing the-census tracts or blocks as the 
b^sic units or by prorating the census 
areas to school-service areas or even - to 
the individual grid unit, This process ena- 
bles the district to generate school-specific 
profiles, such as financial profiles, and to 
estimate neighborhood population on a 
continuing basis. 

The second s^ of the model involves 
the application of a node network to -data. 
' Nodfes are defined as neighborhood refer- 
ence points, such as a street intersection 
: or a monument, the end of a street seg- 
ment or the point in a street where a 
change of direction occurs. 

The purpose of a node network is to 
measure and pl&t minimum path dis r 
tances, in this context thefce of students 5 
f residences to schools or out-of-school re- 
sources, schools to schopls and schools to ' 
other-e6mmunity facilities. , 
In the third element of the model,, x-y 
. coordinates are added to the data file. 
Early stages of geocoding may extensively 
o utilize poinfc-in-polygon. encoding. .Perti- 
nent spatial information which can -then 
' - be aflded to student records includes vari- 
ous levels of administration (i.e., elemen- 
tary, middle and high school zones, trans- ^ 
portation zones); political subdivisions, in-* 
eluding election districts for school direc- 
tors of board members; and census : tract 
v or block .boundaries for the application of 
data gathered by nonschool sources. 

The advantages -of this capability are 
apparent. While every school has a defi- 
nite attendance area assigned to it, not ai! 
students within # thatf> area attend that 
school,, and conversely, not all students 
attending that- school" live in' that area. 
The advantage of polygon encoding is that 
N it enables 'a district to measure precisely 
^neighborhood or resident characteristics, 
4 as opposed to attending population charac- 
teristics. • N 

Geocoding significantly expands a dis^ 
trict's ability to reduce isolation. In a de- 
segregation plan involving transfer of 
( Students, geocoding may be used to 
minimize travel time by focusing on 
where students live, rather than where 
they attend school; it also enables the 
district to consider such other factors as 
economic anil achievement characteristics 
in mixing students and the special needs 
of bilingual students in such a desegrega- 
L tion effort. Further, geocoding is an elec- 
tive tool with which to monitor and eval- 



uate the effectiveness of various policies 
or programs on ethnic balance. 

Other uses of polygon encoding include 
modeling the effect of a proposed school- 
boundary change or school closure on stu- 
dents and facilities, in terms of resulting 
ethnic balance and impact on capacity at 
surrounding schools; reviewing the loca- 
tion of special education students to select 
the most appropriate sites for needed pro- 
grams; and identifying all students eligi- 
ble for regular transportation, producing 
bus cards and mapping the' jnost-efficient 
routings. " 1 



III. Metro Geocode Model 

Thus far the description of the model 
has been in terms of its usage by the 
public school subsystem. But the model 
has tremendous applicability to other sub- 
systems and to the metropolitan area as a e 
whole. Seattle's experience is illustrative. 

In 1971 the Seattle Schocfl ^District and 
the University of\Washingtori formed an 
informal consortium to maintain a geo- 
graphic base file, to develop new spatial 
analysis tools and to promote their use in 
the community. This consortium, called 
"GEOBASYS," has a full-time staff, fund- 
ing and a substantial management 
commitment. This commitment is to ac- 
complish the following tasks on, a met- 
ropolitan basis: (1) establish a solid tech- 



nical, financial and management base for 
the spatial technology, (2) develop a user 
community and (3) develop geocoding 
data resources and facilitate their ex- 
change within the Seattle area urbanr 
analysis community. 

GEOBASYS has provided services to 
the King County Department of Records 
and Elections, which included construct- 
ing over 1,000 precinct "polygons. It has 
geocoded origin and destination records 
for traffic and transportation studies and 
done a study of injury traffic accidents 
and traffic violations-for the Seattle Police 
Department. The latter study included the 
use of spatial autocorrelation to evaluate 
manpower allocations. 

It is anticipated that the involvement of 
GEOBASYS in spatial statistics will -con- 
tinue to grow as fts perceptiveness in- 
creases and as public and private institu- 
tions awaken to the utility of automated 
geographic analysis. The possibilities for 
usage appear almost limitless. 1 * 

As Seattle demonstrates, school dis- 
tricts can be both the principal user of 
'geocoding and at the hub of geographic- 
analysis systems in the metropolitan 
community. Developing a consortiuhi of 
interests (and financing) among govern- 
mental users is the only practical solution 
for maintaining a geographic base file and 
software systems, and it can be an impor- 
tant element'in efforts to reduce isolation 
in the metropolitan area. 
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Appendix C 

A Process for Community Involvement in Planning 
_*4oY Reduction of Isolation 

f 



.) 

An individual, or a group acting in a voluntary eftory>r 
under court order may wfsh to follow a process which ^ 
continually presses toward solutions to needs. The * 
fallowing method was used in variations by the Bos- 
ton Metropolitan Planning Project, but it is adaptable 
to many situations calling for an orderly process from 
perception of problems to program solutions. It is *a 
modification of the work of Delbecq and Van de Verj . 
(1971) in their development of a Program Planning 
Model (PPM) 

First Step: Identify Participants 

1. Meetings are set up in communities throughout 
the metropolitan area These meetings may be 
"under the sponsorship of an organization such as 
the League of Women Voters. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, or American Congress of Parents 
and Teachers or they may be ad hoc, called by -~ 
friends and acquaintances They may be meet- 
ings of citizens, parents and agency representa- 
tives 

2. Short, well-written summaries of the information 
gathered as in Chapter III (1 0) are sent to each 
potentia. attendee well before the meeting dates 

Second Step: Conduct Workshop on Problems 
At the first meeting of a community group, a commu- 
nity membetwill preside Initially, this member will be 
selected by .he sponsoring organization, but the 
permanent presiding oTficer will later, (at the second . 
meetmg) o be elected by the group The presider will 
have been briefed regarding a process for fully in- \ 
volvmg all participants Helpers, earlier briefed on 
their roles, will be on hand to provide nondirecting 
support. The first meeting will be active, involving, 
short an'd productive It will follow this procedure 
1, (No more than five • minutes) The presider will 
'open the meeting thanking those present and 
briefly stating the concern for which they were 
invited The group will be reassured that each 
individual will have a part which is significant and 
, that there will b6 no rubber stamping of anyone's 
program or platform Also, it will be emphasized 
that this first meeting is to pinpoint and under- 
stand the problems and the needs, not to pro- 
pose solutions The presiding person will then lay 
out the procedure for the meeting including a 
closjng time 

2 (Ho more than 30 minutes) The large group is 
divided into groups >who sit around separate 
tables arranged for this Each person is given a 5 
x 7 card and asked to write upon one side 
personal feelings, such as fears, embarrassment 
or discomfort On the other side he or she is 
asked to list all the problems associated with 
isolation that come to mind 

3 (No more than 15 minutes) At the end of 30 
minutes, a helper at each table, armed with a 



tripod, a tablet of large sheets of r^ewspnnt "and a 
felt pen. will ask each participant at the table to 
read one problem about isolation from his card 
The helper writes them on the newsorint, each 
problem as stated, repeating this process going 
around the table until all the problems are re- 
corded on the newsprint, then tearing off the 
newsprint and taping it to the wall with masking 
tape. . 

•4. (10 minutes) The helper repeats the^ procedure 
with the personal feelings statements. 

5. (5 minutes) New items are listed as they come 

6 (10 minutes) Take a break. 

7. (30 minutes) In the same small groups there is a 
discussion for clarification or for adding items. 

8. (5 minutes) Each member is asked to vote on (a) 
the personal problem list and (b) the isolation list 
by numbering the five items in each which are 
felt to be most vital. The helper collects and 
records the votes on the appropriate newsprint 
sheet. 

9. (10 minutes) All the groups come together and a 
reporting by groups and a discussion ensues., 

10. (10 minutes) The presider then explains the next 
step and invites all participants in t£e meeting to 
the next phase. Sometimes .representatives are 
elected to go on to phase II. But one should keep 
in mind the desirability of building a constituency 
as the process unfolds. 

Third Step: A Charette* 

1. In this step members of the workshop are joined 
by specialists in a charette. These specialists are 
persons experienced and adept in translating 
problems and needs into workable proposals. 
They are 1 often available from colleges, univer- 
sities, model cities and governmental units. *lt 
should be noted thpt a larger and potentially 
more-powerful constituency is formed as the 
specialists join the workshop people. 

2 Before the charette begins, the initiator sorts tHe 
problems and needs which arose in the previous 
workshop into two categories, major and minor. 

. These are displayed prominantly in the charette 
workroom. The newsprint recordings of the preyi- 
o.us workshop are also taped to (he walls of the 

" workroom; In oome instances, it may be advisable 
to send a summary of these to the invited 
speciahsts pnor to the charette * 

3 The presider — trfe same one who presided at the 
workshop — opens the charette, thanking the 
participants, reassuring (hem that their ,work will 

*An intense final effort made by architectural students to complete 
their solutions to a-given architectural problem in an allotted time or 
the period in which such an effort is made (Webster's Third New 
International Dictionary. Springfield, Mass . G & C Merriam Com- 
pany. 1967) 



be significant. After a brief review of the progress 
, made in the previous workshop, the role of the 
specialists is defined they are experts to help 
.develop workable proposals and not representa 
tives h\ a particular pant of view The presider 
sets the objectives for the charette as developing 
alternative solutions to the major priority needs 
using, (a) resources which are presently available 
in the metropolitan area and (b) new resources 
*~\which could be brought to bear in reducing isola- 
- tor 

4. Th& -participants are then divided into small 
groups around tables Each group has at teast 
one specialist. A helper at each table is available 
to record ideas and provide material 
* (60 minutes) in order to get things going, each 
may be asked to write on one side of a 5 x 7 card 
"solutions using available resources" and on the 
other, side M SQlutions u&ng new resources " In this 
procedure there would be a card for each priority 
At tbe'end pf^an hour the helper at each table 
recorQs the solutions on newsprint sheets, one 
sheet for* "solut ons with available resources," 
another for "solutions requiring new resources " 

5 (10 minutes) Take a break 

6. (60 minutes) Each groupKiiscusses the possible 
solutions with the end of developing a feasible 
proposal for each priority need 

7. (45 minutes) Each group reports its solutions to 
the total- group These are recorded and.num- 

^ bered by helpers A short discussion ensues All 
participants are then asked to vote on the solu- 
tions to the priority needs 

8. At the end of the charette. ail participants arf 
invited to the fourth step — a meeting with ad- 
ministrative officers of units which may be respon- 

. sible for implementing the proposals 
Fourth Step: Meeting With Administrative Per- 
sons 

In a process such as this, the initiator will undoubt- 
edly have invited participation of representatives of 
the chief administrators who may ultimately have -the 



job of implementing a proposal It may then be as- 
sumed that the administration is reasonably aware of 
the progress of, the planning However, before pro- 
posals are fully developed, this fourth step is needed 
to review the priorities and proposals 
The work of the preceding steps is presented to he 
administrators Priorities and proposed solutions 
which have been voted are gone over The present- 
ers will want to obtain any reservations, concerns or 
conditions which the administrators may have. The 
climate is one ofdiscussion and, if needed, bargain- 
ing. The outcome hoped for is an agreement from 
administrators -who provide technical assistance' in 
developing the proposals into a spedfic program or 
alternative programs. 
Fifth Step: A Participants' Review 
After the alternative programs have been developed", 
all the participants of the workshop, charette and 
administrators meetings are asked to a meeting to 
review the programs. The purpose of this is to ascer- 
tain if the original statements of need are reasonably 
met in the programs. It is a validation meeting. At the 
meeting a technical specialist will report on the de- 
tails of the proposed programs. Each component is 
tied to the Input. 

A discussion ensues as to whether or not the pro- 
gram adequately translates the participants' needs A 
voting process in which each component is examined 
and discussed will provide additional complexity, but 
also strength, to U?e outcome. 
Sixth Step: Presentation to the Governing Board 
By this time the program has generated a consti- 
tuency of participants, lay and expert, and the admin- 
istration has had a hand in its finalizing. When it is 
brought to the governing authority for a decision, it is 
brought with considerable power. A desirable proce- 
dure would be for the admimstcator to present the 
programs as recommendations. While the authority 
may be reluctant to affirm the prograrrfs, it is faced 
with a strong constituency, which has labored long 
and used expert input, and many of whom may now 
sit in the audience awaiting a decision 
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Figure 7. 
Flowchart for participation. 
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PROJECT PARTICIPANTS 



FORBES BOTTOMLY is presently professor of education and department chairman 
at Georgia State University. Prior to coming to Georgia he was executive director of 
the Metropolitan Planning Project of Boston? He obtained his doctorate from 
Washington State University and has served as superintendent of schools for Seattle 
and Jefferson County, Colorado, director of Research and Planning for Spokane Public 
Schools and assistant professor at San Francisco State College. 

CHARLES E. DANIELS is currently research technician for the School of Urban Life, 
Georgia State University. He is gfctive in a number of programs of Atlanta 2000, a 
regional citizen planning and action forum for the shaping of Atlanta's future, and has 
authored or edited some 20 background reports for the forum on various metropolitan 
issues including housing, transportation, environmental resources and education. An 
architect by previous training, he is completing his thesis for a masters in city 
planning at the Georgia Institute of Technology, and is a member of the American 
Institute of Planners and tjie National Association of Housing and Redevelopment 
Officers. 
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